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CARLO HACKETT 
MAKES TRIUMPHAL 
| NEW YORK ENTRY 


‘Spectacular Ovation Accorded 
‘\ Young American Tenor at His 
| Metropolitan Debut as ‘“Alma- 
! Hempel, De Luca and 
' Other Favorites in Stirring 
‘Barber’? Performance — 
“Oberon,”’ “Coq d’Or,”’ ““Sam- 
son’? and Puccini Operas Are 
Repeated During Week 
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| Aarting ete pleasant is it to be- 

stow laurels upon a deserving Amer- 
ican artist. In this light, one of the most 
auspicious and bounteous occasions in 
years was the Metropolitan Opera per- 
formance of Friday night, when Carlo 
| Hackett, the American tenor, made his 
| debut as Count Almaviva in the “Bar- 
ber of Seville.” 

At his first entrance Mr. Hackett re- 
ceived an ovation not merely from the 
Americans but from _ the of 
| Italian standees, to whom Mr. Hackett 
came doubly heralded by brilliant suc- 
|| cesses in Italy. The tenor’s first aria 
came as a splendid surprise exceeding 
jeven the high hopes, and the serenade 
| ‘*Eeco Ridente in Cielo” was interrupted 
| by a tremendous round of applause which 
| was redoubled when this new favorite 
| had finished his aria. Besides a beau- 
tiful strength and fullness of tone, which 
| is revealed in high notes of an exquisite 
|quality, Mr. Hackett has a flexibility 
which makes his pianisimmi equally beau- 
|tiful. There is a grace and a smooth- 


crowds 





‘i ness in his nuances which will make him 


undoubtedly one of the favorites—even 
imong the Italian devotees—of the Met- 
ropolitan artists. 

In addition to his vocal qualities, one 
cannot fail to note Mr. Hackett’s dra- 
matic talent. His grace of charm and 
his splendid appearance bring at last 
into the ranks of opera singers a tenor 
who can carry well, physically as well 
as vocally, the role of a lover, without 
‘udely shocking the artistic. In his role 
1f Almaviva, which beyond the first sere- 
nade gave him too little opportunity to 
yreen his artistic endowments before a 
‘ery eager audience, this new tenor satis- 
ied in every way, and made a proud 
irgument for American artists. His 
nunciation throughout was a pleasure, 
ind his firm hold upon his vocal texture 
never once permitted a single tendency 
0 vibrato. 

Mr. Hackett is a native of Boston, 
some thirty years old. There he sang 
n concert and church, being soloist at 
he Church of St. Thomas. He studied 
there under Arthur J. Hubbard, and as 
uch represents a product of American 
jteaching. After much concert work, Mr. 
'lackett was determined to enter an op- 
ratic career. He went to Italy and 
after some coaching made his début in 
Genoa. His first appearance there en- 
countered much success, and thereafter 
he was heard constantly in the leading 
opera houses in Italy. Last year Mr. 
Hackett went to Buenos Ayres, and was 
the sensation of the year as leading 
tenor at the Colon. A few days ago he 
larrived in New York from _ South 
\merica. 











De Luca as “Figaro” 

| The “Barber of Seville,” of which this 

was the first performance this year, 

eems to wax. into a more jovial opera, 

‘vith its advance in age. No opera, per- 
aps in the entire répertoire of the Met- 
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American Tenor, Whose Notablé-Début $n the Metropolitan Last Week Added Another 
Triumph to His Alfgady Brilliant Career in Other Countries 
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NEW PROJECT TO FOSTER AMERICAN MUSIC 


Philharmonic Society of Philadel- 
phia Will Sponsor Orchestra 
and Study Classes 


Announcement was made this week of 
the formation of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, the purpose of 
which is to foster American music and 
to promote the interest of American mu- 
sicians in Philadelphia. The society will 
give a series of Sunday concerts with 
its own orchestra of eighty pieces, con- 
ducted by Walter Pfeiffer. The prohibi- 
tion against Sunday concerts in Phila- 
delphia will be overcome by organizing 
the series on a membership basis, the 
whole project being of a democratic na- 
ture. Membership fees will be three dol- 
lars annually. 

Besides giving orchestral concerts the 
Philharmonic Society will conduct study 
classes and arrange for the giving of 
lectures on musical subjects. It will 
conduct examinations for serious Amer- 


America Company, at 
act of March 3, 1879. 


501 Fifth Avenue, 


under the Saturday, Feb. 8, 


City of New York, N. Y. 
1919. 


ican artists and provide them with the 
means of making public débuts under 
conspicuous auspices. 

Mrs. Ernest Thomas Toogood, prom- 
inent in social circles and an active 
worker in the suffrage cause is president 
of the organization. A complete an- 
nouncement of plans will be made next 
week. The Sunday concerts will begin 
next month and will be given through 
April and May. 





James E. Devoe Plans Week of Cam- 
panini Opera for Detroit 


It was announced this week that ar- 
rangements have been completed where- 
by the Chicago Opera Association will 
give a week of performances in Detroit, 
beginning on March 14. James E. De- 
voe, the Detroit manager, will have 
charge of the local arrangements, and it 
is stated that Detroit capitalists have 
subscribed a fund sufficient to guarantee 
the financial success of the season. It is 
said that Mme. Galli-Curci will appear 
on the opening night. 
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**LE CHEMINEAU”’ 
NOBLY PRESENTED 
BY CHICAGOANS 


Leroux’s Score Proves Drab and 
Uninspired, But Artistic Excel- 
lence of Production Arouses 
Deep Admiration at New York 
Premiére — Gall, Maguenat, 
Baklanoff and Other Principals 
Give Performance Notable for 
Devotion to Dramatic Detail, 
under Hasselmans’s Baton 
Other Operas of the Week 


NLEOFONTE CAMPANINI presented 

/ Xavier Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” at 
the Lexington Theater on 
ning of last week. The opera has been 
an unfulfilled promise of almost 
years’ standing in New York. Hammer 
stein started it and if we are not en 
tirely in error the Metropolitan toyed 
with the idea. It has been for some 
time on the Chicago schedule and what 
Mr. Campanini bespeaks he sooner or 
later brings to pass. Was it the pros- 
pect of “Le Chemineau” which made the 
Metropolitan take refuge in “La Reine 
Fiammette” “La Reine Fiammette” 
which made Mr. Campanini hustle the 
“Chemineau” into the spotlight? At all 
accounts neither work is a valuable find 
or in any likelihood a profitable invest 
ment. Musically, though the two differ 
in style and character, there is precious 
little to choose between them. In sense 
of inspiration the score of “Le Chemi 
neau” is to that of “Fiammette” as “Isa 
beau” is to “Lodoletta.” Or, in the con- 
venient locution, “fifty-fifty.” 

_ Yet “Le Chemineau” held the atten 
tion of last week’s gathering and earned 
cordial and indisputably sincere wnthu 
siasm. Further, it succeeded even in 
engaging the sympathetic interest of 
persons who found the score a thing of 
nothing. This interest nourished itself 
altogether on the moving and beautiful 
play of Jean Richepin, which forms the 
libretto, and the extraordinary vividness 
and atmospheric realization of the per 
formance—a performance that bore 
striking witness to the potency and au 
thority of the baton of Louis Hassel 
mans while reflecting at all points the 
admirable dramatic teamwork of Yvonne 
Gall, Alfred Maguenat, Georges Bakla- 
noff, Octave Dua, Gustave Huberdeau, 
Maria Claessens and Myrna Sharlow. 
In the way of illuminating interpreta- 
tion “Le Chemineau” could not have 
been bettered. 

The opera was composed in 1907. It is 
popular in France—almost as popular 
as “Louise.” That seems _ incredible, 
but French taste in opera sometimes 
puzzles an American no less than Italian 
taste. Richepin’s play is known here. 
In 1904 Otis Skinner appeared in an 
“adaptation” of it called “The Harves- 
ter” by a certain Charles M. Skinner. 
[he “adaptation” followed the original 
with reasonable fidelity, merely shifting 
the locale from Normandy to French 
Canada. A bird’s-eye glance at the 
story may not be inopportune. 

A jovial rover dallies awhile at the 
farm where lives the pretty Toinette, 
lording it over the farm hands and 
making love to the girls, Toinette in 
particular. She takes his advances seri- 
ously, suffers him to override her 
scruples. But the wanderer has little 
intention of remaining. To the call of 
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ropolitan is done with more zest. De 
Luca acted his familiar Figaro with much 
buoyancy, and his “Largo al Factotum” 
was delightful. Dr. Bartolo was sung by 
Malatesta, with such good spirits that 
occasionally the artist enhanced the 
libretto by some foreign but timely in- 
jections which sounded like “alright,” 
and “influenza,” etc. The Basilio of Mr. 
Mardones and the Berta of Mme. Matt- 
feld were both happily interpreted. 
Mme. Hempel, as the Rosina of the 
evening, did herself justice. In the third 
act, her offering was the “Danube Valse,” 
whose florid passages she sang smoothly, 
arousing calls for encores, whch she sat- 
isfied with Reiss’ “The Evening Star.” 
Mr. Papi conducted, at times a bit too 
energetically but withal adding to one 
of the most pleasing operatic perform- 
ances heard here this season. F. G. 


“Oberon” Delights Again 


There was another full house for 
Weber’s “Oberon” on Wednesday even- 
ing, Jan. 29, and much interest evi- 
denced in the fantastic opera, refur- 
bished musically by Mr. Bodanzky, scen- 
ically by Mr. Urban. Much praise is due 
Mr. Bodanzky for his fine conducting of 
this score, for the lucidity of his delinea- 
tion and the accuracy of his touch. 

Rosa Ponselle sang Rezia better than 
at any of the earlier performances and 
achieved distinguished results in her big 
aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster.” 
Her acting was also splendid. Mr. Alt- 
house sang Oberon in most admirable 
manner and made the part thoroughly 
effective. Mr. Martinelli’s Huon is quite 
as it was at the first performance, a role 
which does not suit him at all and one 
in which he carries off few honors. Ma- 
rie Sundelius again sang the song of the 
Mermaid charmingly, to the audience’s 
great delight. Kathleen Howard ap- 
peared as Fatima for the first time, 
Alice Gentle being ill. Miss Howard 
was quite at home in the part. Mme. 
Delaunois as Puck, Mr. Reiss as Sheras- 
min, Louis d’Angelo as Harun al 
Raschid, Carl Schlegel as Almansor, 
Leon Rothier as Charlemagne and Paolo 
Ananian as Abdallah were the other 
worthy singers. 


“L’Oracolo” and “Coq d’Or” 


On Saturday evening the Metropoli- 
tan management spread a generous feast 
for opera goers, in the presentation of 
“T’Oracolo” and “Coq d’Or,” Antonio 
Scotti again acted and sang magnificent- 
ly the réle Chim-Fang in the Chinese 
music-drama, with Didur as a convinc- 
ing Win-Shee, and Marie Sundelius sing- 
ing the réle of Ah-Yoe in the absence of 
Florence Easton. Mme. Sundelius gave 
an admirable portrayal of the réle of the 
hapless daughter, one of the best delinea- 
tions both from the histrionic and vocal 
standpoints, in which she has yet ap- 
peared. Sophie Braslau repeated her 
fine presentation of Hua-Quee. 

Paul Althouse sang _ with _ spirit 
the part of Win-San-Luy and Mr. Mon- 
anzoni conducted with his usual skill 
and charm. “Cog d’Or” again had Mabel 
Garrison in the role of the Princess, with 
Didur as the King, Sophie Braslau as 
Amelfa, Rafaelo Diaz as the Astrologer, 
and Lenora Sparkes singing admirably 
the difficult shrill music of the Golden 
Cock. Rosina Galli, Adolph Bohm and 
Queenie Smith were as always panto- 
mimists who make one realize more and 
more the perfection of their art and wish 
that the ballet and pantomime might not 
be doled out so sparingly. Mr. Monteux 
conducted the lovely Rimsky-Korsakoff 
music in flawless fashion. M. S. 


Muzio as “Butterfly” 


The special matinee scheduled for Jan. 
28 and postponed until the 30th because 
of Geraldine Farrar’s illness might have 
suffered a second postponement had not 
Claudia Muzio stepped in at the eleventh 
hour to sing for the first time in New 
York Cho-Cho-San in Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly.” In these exacting circum- 
stances Miss Muzio gave a creditable 
performance which brought forth again 
her charming vocal qualities. It cannot 
be said, however, that she is adapted in 
physical proportions to a convincing in- 
terpretation of the dainty Japanese role. 
Mr. Lazaro was excellent as Pinkerton 
and Mr. Montesanto was heard to ad- 
vantage as Sharpless. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted. 


Puccini Trinity Welcomed 


For the fifth time the three new one- 
act operas of Puccini were given, this 
time before the Saturday matinée audi- 


ence of Feb. 1. There were no empty 
seoats visible, and the several rows around 
the brass rail at the back of the main 
floor indicated that the public is dis- 
playing warm interest in these new 
operas. 

In “I] Tabarro” Miss Muzio, Mr. Crimi 
and Mr. Montesanto filled their familiar 
parts with more or less distinction. If 
anything it was a day of less distinction. 
For, despite the worthy efforts of Maes- 
tro Moranzoni the first ten minutes of 
the opera were ragged as to rhythm, 
not the orchestra’s rhythm but the 
rhythm of the singers. The indisposi- 
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€arlo Hackett, the American Tenor, as He 
Appeared in His Début as ‘‘Almaviva”’ 


tion of Alice Gentle continuing, Kath- 
leen Howard appeared in her place as 
La Frugola. It is a difficult réle to do, 
and the music assigned it is equally dif- 
ficult to sing. Miss Howard delivered it 
conscientiously, rather than thrillingly. 
One missed the fire in the closing D-F-A 
phrase in her song “Se tu sapesi” that 
set the audience applauding on the oc- 
casion of the premiére of this opera. 
On the whole she did well, her acting 
being intelligently planned and carried 
out. The voice of L’Innamorata behind 
scene was sung with lovely quality 
by Marie Tiffany, while the rdéles of 
Tinca, Talpa and the Venditore di 
canzoni were in the able hands of Messrs. 
Bada, Didur and Paltrinieri. - 

It was quite obvious that Miss Farrar 
had not yet recovered from her illness 
of the last week, for such singing as 
she did in “Suor Angelica” on this oc- 
casion made one feel that her singing 
of the réle at the premiére on Dec. 14 
was marvelous. And on that occasion 
we bemoaned the fact that she was in 
peor voice. Last Saturday she could 
produce no tone that was free or full; 
everything was veiled and insecure, and 
high A’s and G’s were captured only 
with great effort. In spite of all of 
which Miss Farrar gave one of the most 
moving performances that the writer 
has ever witnessed. She surpassed her- 
self, and deserved the ovation which she 
got at the conclusion of the opera. The 
other parts were filled, as before, by 
Mmes. Perini, Fornia, Sundelius. Arden, 
Fllis, Belleri, Mattfeld, Beale, Egener, 
Tiffany, Warwick and White. The lovely 
bits assigned to Suor Genovieffa were 
again sung tremulously and metronomic- 
ally by Miss Ellis, with no appreciation 
of the poetic meaning of the words. 

Mr. Moranzoni made the score live as 
we had not heard it before; the finale 
with the tableau of the miracle and the 
chorus off stage was deeply affecting as 
given last week. Objection has been 
made to “Suor Angelica” on account of 
its being sung entirely by women; it is 
claimed that it is consequently monoto- 
nous. Repeated hearings seem to deny 


this and reveal many beauties in the 
score that are not apparent the first 
time. In some respects Puccini reaches 


in it a higher exaltation than in any- 
thing he has written. But one does wish 
that five or ten minutes might be elim- 


inated in the scene between Angelica and 
her haughty aunt. 

“Gianni Schicchi”’ set the house agog 
again with laughter. It is a most delight- 
ful new opera, a sort of miniature “Fal- 
staff,” if one wishes to think of it that 
way. And one may indeed praise the 
Metropolitan’s performance of it, for the 
artists in it have prepared their action, 
attaining an ensemble such as they can 
rarely boast of. The comedy is played, 
not only sung by them, and played so 
that it carries to the galleries as well as 
to the parquet. 

Mr. De Luca again gave his inimitable 
personation of Gianni, an operatic por- 
trait that will long be remembered. As 
Rinuccio Mr. Crimi sang lustily, taking 
a brilliant high A at the close of his 
song “Firenze é€ come un albero fiorito.” 
His singing, too, of the “Il pane lo 
guadagni col sudove” in “Tabarro” was 
emotionally powerful and brought him 
wild plaudits. Miss Ellis sang for the 
first time the part of Florence Easton. 
The réle is Lauretta and to her falls the 
“hit” of the opera, the short arioso “O 
mio babino caro.” Charming in ap- 
pearance, Miss Ellis seemed inadequate 
in the réle as a whole and in the aria in 
particular. Her voice lacks steadiness— 


it showed this in her singing in “Suor 
Angelica” as well—it is poorly produced,’ 
and gives every evidence of being un- 
finished. There was cordial applause 
after the arioso, but no demand for a 
repetition, as on the opening night when” 
Miss Easton carried off the honors in it. ~ 

Miss Ellis has talent, to be sure; she is Con 
young and has a lovely presence. It ~ 
would seem that casting her as Lauretta, ~ 
when there are a half dozen more skilled 
sopranos in the company who could sing 
the part with distinction, will not aid this 
young artist in winning her public. For 
her performance was amateurish and the 
American public demands more than that | C 





for six dollars and sixty cents a ticket. © 
In their regular réles Miss Howard, 7 
Miss Tiffany, Miss Sundelius, and 
Messrs. Bada, Ananian, Didur, d’Angelo, 
Malatesta, Segurola, Reschliglian and 4% 
Schlegel did fine work—team-work they | 
call it in baseball. In opera they ought =| 
to call it “co-operative work.” Mr. © 
Moranzoni led his forces magnificently ; 
in this work, too. There is just one 
thing we would like to hear, and that is 
Mr. De Luca’s phrase “Addio, Firenze’’ 
exactly in time with the ’cellos; up to. 
date, we have always heard it a bit,# 
apart. A. W. K. ie 











CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY SUPPORTED 








BY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION®* 


Organization, at First Monthly Dinner, Enters Enthusiastically Uponsibce: 


Program to Eradicate Evils—Action to Be Taken Against De-” 
faulting Local Impresarios — To Readjust ‘‘Feast or Famine” ggnor 
Method of Booking Musical Attractions : 


HE National Association of Musical 

Managers organized early this sea- 

son, showed that it could do something 

more than fight a twenty per cent tax 

when, on the evening of Feb. 1, it held 

its first monthly dinner at the new Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York. 

These dinners are designed to bring 
the members of the association together 
periodically for intimate and informal 
discussion of their various problems. The 
subjects which arise become material au- 
tomatically for definite action by the 
Board of Directors and the committees 
appointed to reach decisions on matters 
governing the business procedure of the 
members. 

Two definite impressions resulted from 


Saturday night’s gathering. One is that 
the association is now on a solid founda- 
tion far beyond the experimental stage. 
The other is that its members have dedi- 
cated themselves unreservedly to a defi- 
nite, conservative policy, determined to 
eradicate many evils existing in the 
field of musical management and to co- 
operate among themselves to develop 
music throughout the United States. The 
spirit of the meeting was enthusiastic. 

Those who attended the dinner were 
Charles L. Wagner, acting president of 
the association; Loudon Charlton, vice- 
president and chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Catharine A. Bamman, secre- 
tary; Milton Aborn, Fitzhugh W. Haen- 
sel Daniel Mayer, Fred O. Renard, Vic- 
tor C. Winton, Spencer Jones, F. C. Cop- 
picus, R. E. Johnston, George Engles 
and Martin H. Hanson. Representing 
the musical press were Emilie Frances 
Bauer of the Musical Leader, Leonard 
Liebling of the Musical Courier and Paul 
Kempf of MusIcAL AMERICA. 

While many of the subjects brought 
up for discussion were of an intimate 
character it may be said that the associa- 
tion will take a definite stand against 
those local managers who have defaulted 
in meeting their obligations to artists 
and managers. Local impresarios given 
to such practices will find it difficult if 
not impossible to present musical attrac- 
tions of prominence. 

Another situation which has worked 
against the best interests of America’s 
musical life will receive the official con- 
sideration of the association. It is the 
practice of booking within one week or 
ten days three or more symphony orches- 
tras or stellar attractions in one city 
which subsequently goes without con- 
certs for a long period. Members of the 
association agreed that this evil, which 
often brought disaster to all of the com- 
peting attractions, besides demoralizing 
musical conditions in the local communi- 
ties affected, should he eradicated. 

“T cannot conceive of any harmful sit- 
uation arising which cannot be adjusted 
in some way by the association ” declared 
Mr. Charlton. “When you get fifteen or 
twenty managers together to discuss 
such problems they can be solved on 
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purely ethical grounds by the _ sheerjgtery 
weight of majority opinion.” ‘Y¢ 
Plans were adopted to inform local h 
managers throughout the country of theP™ “ 
purpose and scope of the association sos@cial 
that a closer means of co-operation willt@ loo 
be effected. indef: 
The representatives of the musical . 
press made brief addresses endorsing the vl 
work which the association had set outdtion 
to accomplish, and assuring its members }“Yc 
of their hearty co-operation and sup-gfher; 
port. 
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MURPHY SHOWS HIS s:: 


ARTISTIC METTLE’: 
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Lambert Murphy, Tenor. Recital, ibry 
/Eolian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 3. ~—e 
Accompanist, Charles Albert bs 
Baker. The Program: peo 
“Il mio tesoro,” Mozart; “Ro- ‘hur 
mance,” Morris Class; “Hil- @ived 
dachen,” Percy Pitt; “Under a ems 
Blazing Star,” H. T. Burleigh; unio 
“Persian Love Song,” Harold Mor- @® isl 
ris; “Before the Dawn,” Oscar @mpt 
Meyer; “D’une Prison,’ Hector rover 
Panizza; “Vainement, ma _ bien [istin 
avmée” from “Le Roi d’Ys,” Edu- (fl se 
ard Lalo; “Mandoline,”’ Dupont; br mM: 
“Les Cygnes Noirs,” Gaston Pau- rmou 
lin; “L’Attente,” C. Saint-Saéns; ing 
“A Spring Night,” Henry Hadley; rma 
“Serenade,” Oley Speaks; “Eléa- ust 
nor, S. Coleridge-Taylor; “Thine lge 
Eyes Still Shined,” Edwin ok } 
Schneider; “Coolan Dhu,” Franco “Pe 
Leoni; “Christ in Flanders” (with out 
organ), Ward-Stephens. ‘WI 
land 
e ti 





Lambert Murphy has established himg, “Do 


self firmly as a recitalist and his seconf ?? 
appearance in that capacity in AXoliagy 

Hall was the signal for a large audiench “De 
and much enthusiasm. Last Mondafffoser 
afternoon he won great favor. The youn§@flicu 
tenor pleased by his singing as well ag “W« 
his understanding of the various songg@ss o: 
offered. Several of these had to be r@@f acc 
peated and extras were granted. HE “No 
began bravely with Mozart’s “I] miffspok 


tesoro” and earned particular glory iftms. 


Morris Class’s “Romance,” Burleigh §P—aram 
“Under a Blazing Star,” “Vainement mi mai 
bien-aimée” from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” angie c 
Ward-Stephens’s impressive “Christ ifMusic: 
Flanders.” He was in good voice ang@ to-« 
the distinctive charm of his singing if nun 


indisputable. Bas w 





Charles Albert Baker accompanied eff@ Quir 
fectively. Harold Morris played for ‘| twa 
singer in his own “Persian Love Song §@ de 

ey wr 

Emma Roberts has been engaged age ’°n 
soloist for the Women’s Music Club @°e ! 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 12; with the Apolife”°er 
Club in Brooklyn, Feb. 18, and soloif®. YT 
with the Fortnightly Musical Clugge''ed 
March 11, at Cleveland. Ss Veve 
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Dis- 
icusses the “Emancipation of 
| Women” — At Work on 

‘Opera Dealing with That 
+a ‘Theme—Ignorance of Theater 
hat # Causes Part 


omposer of “Gismonda”’ 


Failure on the 





cet. @ 

ad, of Many Musical Writers— 
in se 

elo, Beethoven, Schumann and 
wea 7 Others Are Not German,” He 
cht 7 Maintains 

Mr. 

tly . By O. P. JACOB 

one 


: is ENRI FEVRIER, composer of “Gis- 
ze”’ t monda” and “Monna Vanna,” is not 
‘om y a Frenchman—he is a Parisian in 
bitt fe fullest sense of the word. Born in 

7 ‘is of Parisian pArents with Parisian 
~ feestors through innumerable genera- 
Hi@ns, mercurial, impetuous, with a vi- 
Zeious mind, he is an untiring conver- 
Mionalist with whom it is no easy mat- 


to keep up. But M. Février is also 
onsipcerely interested in America and in 
ye-Mpny an American problem, pre-eminent 
among which is the enfranchisement and 
e's meral emancipation of women in this 
guntry. 
Said M. Février to MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
eerjmterviewer : 
‘Your women here are, to my mind, one 
a the most interesting features of your 
sosacial life. They are charming and chic 
willt@ look upon and very interesting in their 


lefatigable competition with men and 
the cir increasing liberation from all tra- 
ional ties and limitations. 
ers §“You ask me whether I think, with 
UP-gfhers, that such female emancipation is 
ikely to detract from the purely femi- 
fine in women’s nature. Tiens, it is on 
) that very subject that I have founded 
Hy new opera. Voici, le manuscrit!”’ 
4 And with a bound M. Février was pull- 
__ ibe out a bulky manuscript from a well- 
uffed file case. A three-act opera in 


’ ibryo. 
t “The title,’ the composer continued, 
’ vill give you the idea I am driving at. 
oila—L’ile Désenchantée’ (‘The Disen- 
anted Island’). The book by Eduard 
, -huré, to my mind, is very well con- 
: bived. Women who are sufficient unto 
1 ffhemselves and would not hold com- 
- [Bunion with man isolate themselves on 
. {@ island. But how vain is all such at- 
- [impted absolute emancipation is clearly 
- (foven the moment the inherent female 
. ([Mstinct asserts itself such as the mater- 
. [il sentiment or the love for—enfin, love 
br man—or, how shall I say it, eh bien, 
_ imour, which, after all, means every- 
ing to woman and which may be kept 
rmant, but never killed. But more I 
ust not say. I really should not di- 
lve anything at all, for you see the 
ok has not even been published. a 
“Perhaps you would reveal something 
out the time and place of the plot.” 
“Why, yes. The plot is laid on an 
land off the coast of Brittany during 
» time of the Druids.” 
i “Do you have any difficulty in finding 
e proper books for operas?” 


The Quest for Libretti 


® “Decidedly so! Here an operatic com- 
ser is confronted with one of the most 
Pilicult problems of his work.” 

“Would you attribute the lack of suc- 
&ss of most modern operas to this dearth 
acceptable libretti?” 

' “Not altogether. Please take note that 
spoke of ‘one of the most difficult prob- 
#ms.’ No, from my point of view, the 
aramount reason for the non-success of 
many modern operas is the utter ignor- 


out? 











anfance of the theater on the part of most 

i@@Usical writers. The average composer 
ang@ to-day creates a heap of piano music, 
, if¥ number of Sonatas, possibly also he 


aS written several Trios, Quartets and 

eff§ Quintet, and perhaps even a Symphony 
ha two. And now he takes a deep breath 
1g $n" decides to cap the climax of his fame 
*’ writing an opera. He may not have 
ven the theater a single thought and 
Bore likely than not has only passingly 
olfe™cerned himself with literature. But 
cif. Writes his opera, which probably in- 
bired him greatly in the reading. which, 
» vever, either falls down completely or 


- 





\ 
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Henry Fevrier at Work on the Manuscript of His New Opera 


else slowly but surely vegetates on to 
inevitable obscurity. It seems that most 
composers absolutely fail to realize that 
it requires almost as much _ intimate 
knowledge of the theater as of music to 
compose opera successfully. It is all 
very well for a composer to choose the 
literary work that gives you the inspira- 
tion for your music, that inspires you to 
draw from your imaginative, creative 
fund. But no composer has ever writ- 
ten successful music to a book which he 
has not been compelled to modify, to re- 
adapt, often enough to remodel com- 
pletely. And to do that properly, a 
thorough grasp of theatrical and dra- 
matic possibilities is essential.” 

“What about a composer writing his 
own libretto?” the interviewer inter- 
posed. 


As to Wagner 


“Ah, the very pinnacle of an operatic 
composer’s talents. But how many have 
the gift? Wagner had it to an incom- 
parable degree. But such a genius is 
not born every day.” 

Again this interesting theme not to he 
ignored. Therefore: “So you admire 
Wagner?” 

“Naturally, who would not?” 

“Do all Frenchmen think so, and will 
they continue to think so during the 
years to come when the question of rein- 
stating Wagner’s operas in France 
arises?” 

With every fibre of his body tense 
M. Fevrier crouched forward in his 
chair like a tiger about to spring. With 
a voice vibrant with emotion he replied: 

“Don’t ever make the mistake of think- 
ing that France will forget and forgive. 
No, never, never, never! We have had 


the German hands at our throat. We 
were to be strangled, and we almost 
were! The majority among us_ had 


never entertained the slightest idea of 
revenge. And then to be brought face 
to face with ruin, that was too much; 
that is something we can never forget. 
Jamais, jamais, jamais! Especially the 
common public—la foule—would resent 
a resumption of that which is exquisitely 
German. It does not seem believable. 
But let us analyze the situation without 
any undue heat. A typification of every- 
thing that is German brute force, Ger- 
man superciliousness, arrogant German 
conquest, is represented in Wagner’s 
Tetralogy. The present generation of 
France would hardly stand for a Briin- 
hilde or a Siegfried on the stage. The 
‘Meistersinger’ being distinctly German 
may also be eliminated. And ‘Lohen- 


grin,’ why—c’est Guillaume II. 
Prefers Wagner in Concert Form 
“On the other hand, ‘Tristan and 
Isolde, the ‘Flying Dutchman’ or 
‘Tannhduser’ are beautiful and will al- 


ways be admired and enjoved by many 
Frenchmen. As to ‘Parsifal,' it is su- 
blime and can only be looked up to. But 
if and when these works will be produced 
I cannot say. Probably not until after 


they have been performed in concert for 
some time. In fact I am inclined to con- 
sider that the most enjoyable way to 
hear Wagner. 


Old Masters Not German 


“In concert these wondrous themes 
and progressions, this glorious orchestra- 
tion stimulates our imagination, which is 
only marred by the conquistadoreal busi- 
ness on the stage. Eh, alors, Schumann, 
Schubert, Beethoven and the others are 
not to be considered German composers. 
Or better, they are of another era—of a 
Germany for which we had much sym- 
pathy. To-day they are our composers 
as much as they are those of Germany 
or any other country.” 

M. Février’s name is included in the 
long list of distinguished Frenchmen 
who have valiantly served their country, 
for he was for two years with the am- 
bulance corps in the Verdun sector. 
30th General Petain and General Nivelle 
decreed that his song ‘Aux Morts Pour 
La Patrie,” was to be played and sung in 
the army. An interesting feature of 
this song is that the words were written 
by Charles Péguy shortly before he was 
killed in the first battle of the Marne 
in 1914. And a short time after this 


“Tt Will Be a Long Time Until 
the Public in France Resumes 
That Which Is 
German,’ His 


the 


of German Music in His Na- 


Typically 
Predic- 


Future 


Is 
tion Regarding 


tive Country—The Compos- 
ers War Record—People 
Satiated with War Theme, 
He Thinks, and Operatic Sub- 
jects in Future Will ee 
Be Idyllic 


histori¢al battle Février set the words 
to music. A few days ago the composer 
received a letter from his Paris pub- 
lisher advising him that the President 
du conseil had decided that on a certain 
day to be fixed between Jan. 1 and 15 
and at the same hour “Aux Morts Pour 
La Patrie” was to be sung in all the 
schools of 35,000 communities of France. 

“May one expect an effect from the 
war on future operatic creations?” we 
ventured. 

“Yes and no!” 

We hope we looked intelligent at this 
apparently enigmatical reply. Becom- 
ing persistent, we continued: “Well, then, 
to be more concise. Do you think the 
war will have inspired librettists hence- 
forth to choose war-subjects for their 
books?” 


Satiated with War 


“On the contrary,” M. Février replied, 
“People are over-satiated with the war. 
They have had more than enough. If 
anything, the war with all its horrors 
will probably inspire librettists to go to 
other extremes and write pastoral purely 
idyllic poems for operas. Why, when I 
served in the French army, the poilus 
simply refused to be entertained patri- 
otically. With the expression of being 
ineffably bored they would reject all such 
attempts with the remark that they were 
doing quite sufficient patriotic work in 
the trenches for the greater part of the 
day’s twenty-four hours. No, war themes 
may continue in moving picture houses 
and the like but not in opera or the drama. 
On the other hand, I am fully convinced 
that the unprecedented upheaval caused 
by this war throughout the world will 
have given an undreamed-of impetus 
to all musical endeavors for years to 
come. 


“Human nature cannot go through 
so much nerve-racking agitation without 
instinctively seeking an antidote in that 
which is diametrically opposed. En- 
forced crass materialism eventually en- 
genders idealism—of which, without a 
doubt, music is the sublimest form.” 





LEROUX DIES AS OPERAS 
HAVE NEW YORK PREMIERE 


Composer of “Le Chemineau” and “La 
Reine Fiammette” Passes Away 
in Paris 

Xavier Leroux, composer of two operas 
that are engaging public attention at 
the present time in New York passed 
away on Feb. 3. Barely had the echoes 
died away of “Le Chemineau,” the sec- 
ond of his two operas to receive a New 
York premiére last week, when the news 
came from Paris that the composer had 
died. 

3orn of French parents at Velletri, 
then a Papal State, on Oct. 11, 1863, 
Xavier Leroux early displayed talent for 
music and was admitted to the Paris Con- 
servatoire. There he carried off a First 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1885. His first 
in 


opera, “Cléopatre,” was performed 
1890. Other operas have been “Evan- 


géline,” “William Ratcliffe,” “L’Epave,”’ 
“Ta Reine Fiammette,” “Le ,Chemineau” 
and “Dix-huit-cent-quatorze.” 

His latest operatic work, “L’Ingénu,” 
is announced for its initial production at 
the Paris Opéra Comique this month. 
The best known of Leroux’s operas is 
“Tie Chemineau,” which has been very 
popular in France ever since its produc- 
tion at the Paris Opéra Comique Nov. 6, 
1907. This work was performed in New 
Orleans in 1911, in Chicago last month, 
and in New York on Jan. 31. “La Reine 
Fiammette” had its first performance in 
America at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Jan. 24. 


He was one of the most widely known 
of the I'rench composers whose works 
have been popular in the last thirty 
years. He wrote the scores of several 
dramatic compositions and in 1910 was 
offered the direction of the French réper- 
toire at the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York City. 

Aside from his operas, Leroux wrote 
a cantata, a mass, incidental music to 
“The Persians” of A®schylus, orchestral 
pieces, and many songs. One of the 
songs, “Le Nil,’ written for the well- 
known French contralto, Rose Héglon, 
whom he afterward married, has been 
popular with singers and audiences the 
world over. His latest work to see the 
stage, ‘‘Dix-huit-cent-quatorze,” a Napo- 
leonic piece in two scenes, was produced 
at Monte Carlo in 1917 with Mme. 
Héglon-Leroux and Robert Couzinou, 
now of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in the chief parts. 





J Hempel to Be Own Manager 


Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company has opened her 
own offices at 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York. The force of four people will de- 
vote itself exclusively to the direction of 
Miss Hempel’s various interests, con- 
cerning which many interesting rumors 
are circulating. All eencert dates will 
be booked from that office. 





Alice Nielsen is at present concertizing 
in the Middle West. New York will have 
the opportunity to welcome her early in 
the spring, when: Miss Nielsen will give 
her song recital here. 
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NOBLY PRESENTED 
BY CHICAGOANS 
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the open road he succumbs, leaving 
Toinette desolate. Made desperate by 
grief, she yields to the entreaties of an- 
other suitor, Francois, and becomes his 


wife. A child is born, the wayfarer’s, 
called Toinet. Years pass. Fran- 
cois has become a _ helpless’ invalid. 


Toinet pays court to the comely Aline, 
daughter of a surly neighbor, Pierre, 
who knows something of Toinet’s ori- 
gin and consequently refuses to counte- 
nance the match. Upon a scene 
of dumb misery the wanderer suddenly 
reappears. There is a touching recogni- 
tion. Poor Toinette, aged by years of 
suffering, knows happiness’ again. 
Toinet no longer seeks solace in strong 
drink. Then, on Christmas Eve, the 
crippled F'rancois breathes his last after 
commending Toinette to the wanderer’s 
love. The vagabond hesitates. The un- 
controllable lure of the open and the un- 
known distances is upon him. His loved 
ones are at church, their carols sound 
from afar. He will not face them for a 
last farewell—sight of them might 
shake his resolve. So he takes his 
travel-worn hat, shoulders his pack and 
goes out into the night and storm. 

When the play was produced in New 
York some addle-pated person, deeming 
this pathetic and moving denouement too 
“somber” for American taste, supplied 
an “American ending,” wherein the 
rover experienced a last minute change 
of heart and, exclaiming “You say you 
need me, Toinette; well, by God, I need 
you,” renounced his gregarious existence 
for good and settled down to unbounded 
domesticity. It was awful, but it went 
and the box office took in far more than 
for the Richepin version. Leroux fol- 
lows Richepin in every particular, of 
course. Yet one could not but help pon- 
der that Richepin without Leroux would 
have come to more satisfactory issue. 
One head in this case would have been 
better than two. 


The Play’s the Thing 


Richard Wagner, whose theories on 
the lawful and the unlawful in opera 
have a persistent way of vindicating 
themselves directly or indirectly, main- 
tained that he would never set to music 
what could with equal effectiveness be 
spoken. There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing in “Le Chemineau” that music 
furthers or enhances—especially such 
drab and consistently uninspired music 
as M. Leroux’s. Music in instances like 
this is a hindrance when it is not a 
help. Decidedly it helps not at all here, 
even if-it does not severely clog the ac- 
tion. Yet one found oneself wishing it 
away altogether last week—wishing 
away everything that could come be- 
tween the spectator and the sheer pathos 
and tenderness of the play itself. Not 
that Leroux’s part of the bargain is 
offensive. It is just useless. The play’s 
the thing, the music nothing. 

When it is written that Leroux has 
not improved on “Fiammette” in “Le 
Chemineau” nothing comparative is im- 
plied. None of the candy sweetness of 
the earlier opera resides in this score. 
Here the dull gray tone predominates, 
relieved now and then by a defter touch 
like the passingly apt characterization of 
the roamer. The placid pastoral figures 
heard in the opening scene were not 
born yesteryear. They have an honor- 
able history and they always serve their 
appointed atmospheric purpose. But of 
salient invention there is none. The 
musical facture is unvaried, the orches- 
tra stale by reason of the constant 
homophony. Leroux garnered few, it 
would seem, of those gracious conceits 
of workmanship wherewith his master, 
Massenet, could so charmingly adorn his 
scores. The characters sing few lyrical 
periods. They publish their sentiments 
and transact their business in declama- 
tion having no advantage whutsoever 
over the spoken word—declamation, in- 
deed, distinctly inferior to plain speech 
for pregnant eloquence. 

The performance, as has been already 
indicated, had superlative merits. A 
finer exposition of every dramatic point 
could not have been looked for on the 
theatrical stage. Yvonne Gall, the 
Toinette, excels most of the French sing- 
ing actresses heard here in a decade. 
Her voice is beautiful—the slightly acid- 
ulated quality of the middle register 
does not impair its charm. It is 
a voice capable of extensive emotional 
utterance. And Mlle. Gall’s denotement 
of the peasant woman’s transition from 
care-free youth to the grief-seared 


mother, old before her time, was inde- 
scribably touching. Her exclamation to 
her returned betrayer, “Ah, si tu savais 
comme nous sommes miserables,” cut to 
the quick. Mr. Maguenat’s vagabond 
calls likewise for the highest order of 
commendation. It is less unctuous than 
Otis Skinner’s, as. we recall, but it rose 
equal to the fine scene of the vagrant’s 
first encounter with his son—a_ scene 
mingling laughter and tears. Mr. Bak- 
lanoff, the Francois, furnished an epi- 
sode of seizing intensity at the close of 
the second act where the cripple is 
roused to fury as the brutal Pierre flings 
in his teeth the fact of Toinet’s bas- 
tardy. Mr. Huberdeau sustained his 
share in this scene well. Myrna Shar- 
low, the Aline, sang ravishingly, while 
Maria Claessens, as the buxom Cath- 
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Giorgio Polacco, Celebrated Italian Con- 
ductor, Whose Remarkable Conducting 
Is Responsible for Much of the Chicago 
Opera Association’s Success in New 


York. 


erine, offered a life sketch of a Norman 
peasant woman. Mr. Dua conveyed a 
fitting notion of the wanderer’s natural 
son, Toinet. 

Mr. Hasselmans, who shared several 
curtain calls with the singers, showed 
himself even in this uninteresting mu- 
sic, a conductor of splendid force, mag- 
netism and domination. wu. FF. FP. 


Yvonne Gall and John O’Sullivan in New 
York Début 


Especial interest attached to the per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Romeo et 
Juliette” by the Chicago Opera Company 
on Tuesday evening. In the first place, 
the work had not been heard in New 
York, except for a single “revival,” since 
the season of 1906-1907, when Geraldine 
Farrar made her unforgettable debut in 
the name part. Secondly, it was well- 
programmed, so to speak, since its flow- 
ing melodies and concerted numbers of- 
fered a good contrast to the modernistic 
“Monna Vanna” given by the same com- 
pany the night before. Finally, it marked 
the New York debut of Yvonne Gall, so- 
prano, and John O’Sullivan, tenor, both 
this season’s additions to the company. 

If a single performance might be taken 
as a standard, which, of course, as a 
rule it may not, both singers will be ulti- 
mately regarded as acquisitions. Mlle. 
Gall’s voice, uneven in the excellence of 
its production, so much so as to be dis- 
tinctly metallic in quality on occasion, 
nevertheless evidently possessed clarity, 
a fine range, much sweetness in the lower 
register and artistic finish. Mellowly 
lovely in the balcony scene, it was pro- 
duced with far too much dramatic and 
far too little lyric beauty in the famous 
waltz, which was, nevertheless, vigor- 
ously applauded. The audience was re- 
markably slow for a New York gather- 
ing in coming to the point of a decision, 
as it were; and it spoke well for the gen- 
eral charm of her performance that, as 
it went on, the applause gathered vol- 
ume, until, after the second, third and 
final acts, the young songstress received 
a real ovation. Her acting, though gen- 
erally true to the legitimate French 
operatic tradition, was infused with con- 
siderable individuality, and in the “Nuit 
d’Hymenee” and potion scenes with much 
temperamental vigor. 


Mr. O’Sullivan, as Romeo, made a most 
satisfactory appearance, visualizing the 
young Verona noble of the 14th century 
well. An almost overpowering nervous- 
ness caused him to pinch his high notes 
in the first act, but did not hide what 
became quite evident later, their intrinsic 
beauty. In the “Leve-toi, Soleil” Aria 
he produced his tones well, and carried 
the aria to effective heights of passion 
in its delivery. In the balcony scene his 
trick of watching the conductor came 
near presenting the illusion of a some- 
what unresponsive swain to his impas- 
sioned Juliet; but as the opera prog- 
ressed, and his preoccupation wore off, 
he rose to a fine height dramatically as 
well as melotiically, the duel scene in par- 
ticular being acted well. The young 
tenor’s voice possesses a quality of in- 
dividual beauty which promises well for 
his ultimate success. 

Journet as the Friar, in which roéle the 
Metropolitan audiences heard him years 
ago, brought his authoritative interpre- 
tation and his massive yet subtly modu- 
lated tones into most satisfactory play. 
Louise Berat, as always the finished, de- 
pendable artist, sang with sweetness and 
beauty her few lines az The Nurse. 
Auguste Bouilliez’s light bass, well-han- 
dled, and his fine stage presence made 
the Lord Capulet a winning figure. As 
the page Stephano, Irene Pavloska 
pleased both eye and ear. Alfred 
Maguenat made a forceful Mercutio, and 
Octave Dua a sufficiently vendetta-pos- 
sessed Tybalt. The chorus, while dis- 
tinctly flat in the prologue, lived up to 
certain portions of their requirements 
extremely well, notably the male chorus 
in the second act, with its tonal pizzi- 
cato, suggesting the “Rigoletto” con- 
spirators. Charlier conducted effectively, 
but without unduly obscuring the singers, 
for which one was grateful. eZ 


Février’s “Monna Vanna” 


Henri Février’s lyric drama in three 
acts, “Monna Vanna,” which was given 
last year for the first time, was the 
attraction Thursday night. Unquestion- 
able as is Wagner’s influence throughout, 
Février is not to be denied the estimable 
taste with which he has constructed his 
score; rather weak and bloodless in the 
first act, but increasingly vitalized and 
colorful in the second and third acts. 
The last act especially represents the 
most acceptable, by far the most crea- 
tive and elaborate of the composer’s at- 
tainments. 

After the pleasing introduction with 
its fairly effective climax, Février finds 
in this act real accents appropriate to 
the dramatic moments of the situation. 
Février is always pleasing, but scarcely 
ever stirring. And “Monna Vanna,” if 
any opera, cries loud for a musical set- 
ting that grips the heartstrings. The 
opera libretto has sketched the action 
of the original play with fairly logical 
consequence, with estimable discernment 
of the salient features. An adaptation, 
of course, becomes a necessity for a mu- 
sical setting. But the possibilities for 
stage pictures and dramatic moments 
have been rather well grasped. The inten- 
sity of the cinquecento passion and the 
red-blood characters of the plot tend to 
outshine any music that is not over- 
whelmingly dramatic. Mary Garden in 
the title réle, a sufficient attraction in 
herself, was the interesting, enigmatical 
creature we would believe Monna Vanna 
to be. Plastic in gesture and pose, 
though ever and again overacting the 
least bit, to be sure, she impersonated 
the character so convincingly as to hold 
one spellbound. Her soprano shows 
signs of wear and tear, while her 
French diction has never quite lost a 
foreign intonation. But withal, such a 
genius is the incomparable Mary, so ex- 
quisitely musical is she, that she com- 
pels one to overlook completely her tonal 
deficiencies and to cock the ear to grasp 
every one of her so intensely dramatic 
innuendos. Her statuesque entrance in 
the first act, her persuasion of her hus- 
band and father to let her go to Prinzi- 
valle, her entry into the latter’s tent, the 
love scene, her return, and the ultimate 
revulsion of feelings to her love for the 
noble Prinzivalle, and above all, her im- 
passoned whispering to the latter under 
the guise of gloating over her victim, 
were all master moments of supreme 
operatic art. She was ably supported 
by her two partners, John O’Sullivan, as 
Prinzivalle, and Georges Baklanoff, as 
Guido Colonna. O’Sullivan, the French 
tenor with the Irish name, has so little 
that is Irish about him. Lithe and 
graceful of figure and movement, he car- 
ried the part through very temperament- 
ally. Because of his absolute natural- 
ness he was convincing throughout. His 
vocal accentuations rang true with the 
note of genuineness. His tenor is of ex- 
cellent noble quality, well equalized, and 
resembling in its tasteful utilization that 
of Jean de Reszke of blessed memory. 


Furthermore, O’Sullivan’s French dicti 
Is exquisitely pure. All in all, this ten 
is to be considered a valuable acquisiti § 
to the American operatic stage. Impre 
sive in his dignity was the Guido Cok 
na of Georges Baklanoff. His sonoro 
baritone voice was somber when t 
pangs of jealousy obsessed him and « 
moniacally intense when the anger of t 
doubting husband was aroused. Vivic 
dramatic in the first act, he could not e 
tirely refrain from an inclination to pc 
in act three. The impressive benig 
voiced Marco Colonna of Gustave H 
berdeau was the well-known valual 
asset of this opera performance. 
basso of imposing qualities, used by 
artist of the first order. 

Marcel Charlier conducted with mu 
temperament and foresight. Possib 
the desire to invigorate the stirring p! 
musically led him into overemphasizi 
the orchestral robustness available to t 
extent of repeatedly drowning the sin 
ers on the stage. The house was wi 
filled with an appreciative and dem 
strative audience. Together with t 
principals, the conductor, M. Henri Fe 
rier, was repeatedly called before the cu 
tain. (O. P. J.) 


A Veritable “Madam Butterfly” ’ ye 


A Madama Butterfly in the flesh w ite 
presented by the Chicago Opera Cor g+o 
pany on Wednesday night, when C/ 
Cho-San was impersonated and sung | ¥'' 
none other than the Japanese prin 
donna, Tamaki Miura. A huge audien 
filled the spacious Lexington Theate 
For the interpretation of such an exot 
operatic subject of the far East by 
true daughter of the flowery kingdc 
certainly was something of a sensatic 
Vast also was the Japanese continge 
who had come to feast eyes and ea 
upon the operatic triumph of their cor 
patriot. Never should we have believ: 
that New York contained so many Ja 
anese within its walls. 

Madame or Signora (or whatever t! 
Japanese epithet may be) Miura wi: 
more than captivating—she was touc 
ing. Her light timbred soprano, at firf thon) 
seeming almost childish or immatur§ wher 
proved an ideal medium for this so liff,, 
like, forsaken little Japanese girl. The g | 4. 
is an appeal in her voice not to be wit!f x ¢, 
stood. Besides, Tamaki Miura found a : 
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cents of such human intensity that tii. | 
sensation-hungry audience was deep q... 
moved in spite of itself. The unbound ~ |, 
joy with which she receives the conf 4). 
munications in Pinkerton’s letter avr 9 th 
then her heartrending grief at the rea Mere 
ization of her lover’s faithlessness rey) | 
resented the very acme of all that if, 
operatic and dramatic in art. A woman 
noiseless grief always compels our syn 
pathy, whereas her audible sorrow 
only too apt to repel us. Not so wit 
this little Japanese prima donna, hoy 
ever, who in her frantic anguish, in he 
excruciating sobbing, was so_ touc) 
ing that many an eye in the audient 
became moist with tears. Her succes 
was complete. The applause calling he 
before the curtain was elemental. 

Her partner, Forrest Lamont, was : 
temperamental and convincing Pinker. 
ton. The clearness of his tenor is : 
welcome feature to his general style (= 
singing, which, on the whole—barring ‘@ ); 
tendency to slur the vowels on his up i...) 
per tones and slight fluctuations in pit«! T 
—is very acceptable. An _ imposiniiy.; 
Sharpless, forceful in figure and gestur 
and magnificent vocally, was August 
Bouilliez. We cannot remember whe! 
we have heard his sonorous, admirab 
managed baritone employed to su 
splendid advantage. Irene Pavloska rep 
resented the faithful Suzuki with ze: 
and conviction. Her voluminous mezz¢ 
soprano really might be employed les 
robustly for this role and so avoid tran: 
sitory detonations. 

But over all Maestro Giorgio Polac« 
presided, conducting the performanc 
with so much finesse, with such an over 
whelming temperament that the aud: 
ence was treated to a reading of incor: 
parable brilliancy. The orchestra fair! 
blazed in colors—sang in dramatic an 
seductive accents. Both orchestral ani 
ensemble attacks were of classical per 
fection. (0. P. J.) 


“Tales of Hoffmann” 


The sad poet had his inning on Sa! 
urday evening, and a large audience fo: 
lowed his amorous adventures with it 
terest. Charles Fontaine, as Hoffman’ 
made a handsome figure, without, how 
ever, in any way suggesting the Pot 
like personality of the romancer. i 
sang fluently and well, the “Legende ¢ 
Kleinzach” especially, made a sufficient 
ly impassioned lover in the Venetia! 
scene, and was well seconded’ by Irer? 
Pavloska as Nicklaus. Miss Pavlosk:: 
singing in the first act was a pleasur? 
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the Home of Art Have At- 
tracted —Thousands—Director 
‘Robinson Speaks of Their 
| Value—David Mannes, Con- 
ductor of the Music, Sees It 
as a Great Ideal Realized— 
| Hearing Beethoven and Wag- 
iner in the Presence of 
Raphael and Rembrandt 


HAT a chaste silence was that of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

of yesteryear! It enveloped the great 
white lobby, with its colonnade and its 
jrrounding balcony above. Even be- 
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iding up into worlds of glory; and at 
eir foot, where struggle the frantic 
Steeds of Diomede, where dances the 
ever abandoned, ever jubilant Bac- 
chante; and upon those fragments of 
molded sunshine, the blown-glass vases 
of (yprus. 

i Last Saturday night the museum was 
flooded with silence, but a new silence. 
The lobby was filled with thousands of 
persons; they sat upon the broad stair- 
and above them smiled down 
Raphael’s benign Madonna of St. An- 
They stood around the balcony, 
Where at one end was an orchestra led 
by a tall gray-haired man. These thou- 


4 d it fell upon the broad white stairs 


"Ssands had just listened to Beethoven’s 


Fifth Symphony. And now came that 


‘Moment of reverent silence that follows 


the hearing of a great work—and then 


‘tame the applause. 
For this was the last of four public 


@Oncerts that have been given this year 


‘Bin this Palace of Beauty. Those who 
Were present at the concerts could not 


fail to be thrilled by their splendor and 
Not only in view of the or- 
ehestra did these people listen; in dis- 
fant rooms, among the artistic remains 
of Egypt, beside the Jades of China, and 
h the presence of Hals and Veronese, 
they stood or sat upon the floor, listen- 
Mg eagerly for the faint stream of ex- 
@isite sound which came from the dis- 
ence, 

_ This innovation of music into the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art—and a 
More beautiful one could not have been 
Mnceived—is the work of _ several 
ealists. 


Robinson Tells of the Work 


' Director Robinson of the Museum, in 
peaking of the concerts, said: 
'“The trustees of the Museum, feeling 
at this building belonged to the people, 
ished to give them also the highest 
pe of music here. In former years, 
hen some collection of interest was 
bown for the first time, it was custom- 
y to give a reception for the members; 
these occasions there was always a 



































No. 1—David Mannes, Who Is in Charge 
of the Concerts at the Museum. No. 2 
—the Room of the Ancient Musical In- 

No. 3—The Great, White 

Where the Programs 


struments. 
Entrance Hall, 
Are Given. 


concert. So splendid was the effect, so 
well did the music carry in the great 
entrance hall, and so tremendously did 
it add to the beauty and appreciation, 
that it was decided to give these for the 
public, and especially for the soldiers 
and sailors stationed near New York. 

“Two concerts were given last year 
under the direction of Mr. Mannes. 
And again this year, through the gen- 
erosity of four trustees, the four con- 
certs were given in January. The re- 
sults of these concerts, far beyond even 
our expectations, have been most grati- 
fying to the trustees. More than 18,000 
persons have heard these concerts, and 
some 7,000 were present at the last. 
What has pleased us especially is the 
splendid way in which the music has car- 
ried. Though the hall was not built for 
music, the sound fills it beautifully. In 
the last concert, for instance, I stood at 
the top of the stairs, while a melody for 
strings was being played. I thought 
the people there could not hear, but 
above the rapt quiet and attention came 
the sound of the melody. 

“Another object, and in fact result, of 
the concerts is that they have also en- 
abled people to see the art treasures in 
the evening. Since the war economy has 
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But for Florence Macbeth the evening 
48 a veritable triumph. Her voice has 
Uunded considerably since it was last 
ard here; her vocalizing of the florid 
£s oiseaux” belonging to Olympia was 
t only skilful in its technique, but fine 
} its quality. A more dainty or pret- 
fr Doll has not yet been seen by the 
titer. Marguerite Namara, as Giuli- 
‘a, sang without much color or sub- 
‘ty, but with a pure tone. She made 
beutiful if not very seductive fille de 
é, her vivacity in action at times 
‘Voring a little of self-consciousness. 
ic upening “Belle nuit” was applauded. 
‘fred Maguenat, Constantin Nicolay 
id our old friend, Francesco Daddi, 
‘tained their respective rdéles_ well. 
lariier conducted. C. P. 


Mary Garden as “Thais” 


The old saying that “there is only one 
‘dis’ had exemplification once more on 
Rturday afternoon, when Mary Garden 
Bl) enacted the rédle of the Alexan- 


drian courtesan before an audience that 
filled’ every available bit of space in the 
Lexington Theater. Anyone who has 
seen the entrance that Miss Garden 
makes as Thais has seen the best bit of 
acting that the modern stage holds. Her 
delineation of the saint is not so con- 
vincing, although it may be that one 
does not care for milk and water after 
acquiring a taste for paprika. 

Georges Baklanoff was more convinc- 
ing in the convent scene than in his pre- 
vious endeavors to lead the erring one 
to the paths of rectitude, and John O’Sul- 
livan heightened the impression which 
his previous appearances have made, for 
his Nicias was distinctly worth hearing. 
Irene Pavloska and Alma Peterson were 
sufficiently good to look upon as the 
slaves, Myrtale and Crobyle, and sang 
pleasingly, while Gustave Huberdeau 
gave his usual satisfying presentation of 
Palemon. The performance was con- 
ducted by Mr. Campanini, whose per- 
sonal popularity was evidenced in the 
applause that greeted his eypenranse. 


forced us to close on Saturday nights, 
but during the concerts the entire Mu- 
seum is kept open for the public. 

“The attitude of the people has also 
been gratifying throughout. The atmos- 
phere has been one of stateliness and 
respect. And so pleasing have been the 
results that we are considering ways 
and means for continuing them. 

The direction of the music itself is in 
the hands of David Mannes, formerly 
head of the Music School Settlement, 
now head of the Mannes school of music; 
above all, an idealist and musician. 
To him the idea of music in the Museum 
is as of a vision realized. 


How Mr. Mannes Sees It 


“To me,” said Mr. Mannes in speaking 
of this work, “it is an ideal come true. 
Ever since I was a boy I have dreamed 
of having music in the Museum. In 
that Temple of Art all creeds may come 
and worship, and what more fitting than 
that music. for the people—the finest 
kind of music—-should be given to them 
in that most beautiful building in the 
world? The concerts touch not only one 
phase of life, they involve not merely 
music, but art, sociology and democracy, 
and every question one can think of. 

“Moreover, the music there must ever 
be impersonal: the art itself must be be- 
yond any single artist; like a great or- 
gan. Soloists have asked me if they 
might be heard here, but to permit them 
to do so would be against the very ob- 
ject of the concerts themselves. No 
single personalities can be exploited in 
so beautiful a cause. 

“The whole result has affected me tre- 
mendously; it has so exceeded even my 
vision of it. Again and again I cannot 
help thinking of the vast qudstions that 
it touches. Think of the Democracy of 
it! All types of men coming here. See- 
ing the works of Millet, Rousseau, Rem- 
brandt, the greatest of democrats; men 
born of the humblest life, who could 
draw themselves upward by the force of 
beauty and appreciation. It touches, 
too, the sociological. Give people an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful and you will 
eliminate much of the discontent in life, 
and hence many of our sociological prob- 
lems. Content is not so much an ex- 
ternal thing, as a matter of one’s own 
soul, and one’s own inner vision. What 
could be more splendid than thinking 


of these thousands of people crowded into 
the halls among these countless treas- 
ures worth millions, yet not one thing 
was touched, not one thing harmed? The 
glory of the music, its impersonality; its 
greatness, far above the works of any 
single man, impressed all of them and 
showed in their appreciation and atten- 
tion. 

“In the choice of music I have selected 
things that are loved; I believe that 
the great things are the popular things. 
For instance, the Beethoven C Minor 
Symphony, which is so popular, and the 
“‘Leonore” Overture No. 3, which has 
but to be heard more often to be popu- 
lar. I want to play the things the peo- 
ple love, because popularity, which comes 
with familiarity, is a test of greatness.” 

And certainly those who attended the 
concerts at these Museums must count 
them as unforgettable experiences, hear- 
ing Beethoven, Wagner, Grieg and the 
other immortals in the presence of 
Raphael, Whistler, Sargent—such august 
company! 

For those who wish figures it may be 
well to tell them that the concerts were 
attended by 18,828 persons, 2419 on Jan. 
4, 3726 on Jan. 11, 5617 on Jan. 18 and 
on the 25th, 7066, a number far beyond 
the limits of Carnegie Hall. 

Beyond even the mere figures, it was 
the reverence of the entire thing that 
inspired. 

Only in one part of the Museum was 
there unrest—far off toward the south 
wing, in the room of the Ancient Musi- 
cal Instruments. There, hovered uneasy 
spirits ranging from those of the stone 
rattle to that of the harpsichord. Long 
at rest, the music awakened them, and 
now must they endure a sort of Karma 
in their desire and inability to be heard 
once more. 

In all other parts of the museum, too, 
there has been a great change. Those 
who were at the concerts must forever 
after liken the great white entrance hall 
to some magnificent shell reverberating 
with a beautiful flood of sound. All 
things shall feel the spell of it. The 
music has filled the reeds of St. Gau- 
dens’ “Piping Boy”; the Beethoven melo- 
dies have cast a new beauty on Raphael 
and Rembrandt, and the opalesque 
chords of Debussy are nestling among 
their beloved Chinese jades. 

F. R. GRANT. 
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HIGH MERIT IN 
CASELLA’S ‘* FILMS” 


Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
Conductor. Concert, olian Hall, 
Afternoon, Feb. 2. Soloist, Raoul 
Vidas, Violinist. The Program: 


Symphony No. 4, in D Minor, 
Schumann. Concerto in E Flat for 
Violin with Orchestra, Mozart, 
Raoul Vidas. “Films” (War Pic- 
tures) —a. “Belgium: Heavy Ger- 
man Artillery Passing Through’ ; 
b. “France: Before the Ruins of 
the Cathedral of Rheims”; ce. 
“Regiment of Cossack Cavalry” ; 
d. “Alsace: The Wooden Cross’’; e. 
“Italy: A Man-of-War Cruising in 
the Adriatic” (first time in Amer- 
ica), Casella. Finale from “Rhein- 
gold,” “The Gods Enter Valhalla,” 
Wagner. 














A more interesting orchestral program 
has hardly been offered this season than 
the above. Mr. Damrosch injected into 
it one of his genial impromptu talks to 
the audience, in which he prepared it for 


the first performance in this country of 
Alfredo Casella’s “Films.” 

These five pieces of this bold and dar- 
ing young Italian composer, Turin born, 
Paris trained and now living in Rome 
(the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA know 
him as the writer of very interesting 
articles on music in Italy which he has 
contributed to this journal during the 
last two years) were the feature of the 
concert. The audience behaved very 
well after them, corroborating Mr. Dam- 
resch’s statement that American daudi- 
ences never show disapproval. There 
was solid applause and it was evident 
that with the exception of the profes- 


sors and doctors of music everybody en- 
joyed this latest ultra-modern utterance. 

Casella belongs to the new young Ital- 
ian school, Castelnuovo, Pizzetti, de Sa- 
bata, Malipiero, et al., who are working 
for a real freedom of musical thought 
in their country. He has lived most of 
his life in France; yet his music is not 
the music of a modern Frenchman. The 
dominating influence we found to be Igor 
Stravinsky. That Russian composer of 
good ballets and poor symphonies has 
played a great part in Casella’s style. 
All five “Films” are brief, to the point. 
Best we liked the two slow movements, 
dealing with the wooden cross in Alsace 
and the Rheims Cathedral. In them Mr. 
Casella achieves an extraordinary woe, 
pitiless in its intensity, searching in its 
grip on the emotions. Vivid were the 
other three nieces, all of them powerful 
episodes, strong in their suggestion. 
The instrumentation of these “Films” 
shows mastery, the mastery that we as- 
sociate with our ultra-modern contem- 
poraries. It is to be hoped that other 
Casella works will be heard here, and 
also that Mr. Damrosch will play the 
“Films” again very soon. There were 
very many in the audience on Sunday 
who wish to hear them again. 

Before the Casella pieces Mr. Vidas 
played the concerto attributed to Mozart 
(there is strong evidence to prove that 
he did not write it) in his wholly de- 
lightful manner. Music of this period 
he understands as do few youths, and 
his phrasing of the themes was exqui- 
site. He was given rounds of applause. 
The glorious Schumann Symphony was 
given a performance which was rough 
in all movements but the Romanza. And 
as a closing piece the entry of Wotan 
and the family of gods into Valhalla 
thrilled us anew. It is so long since we 
have heard it. This piece, one of the first 
“Nibelungen Ring” excerpts heard this 
season, was applauded in a manner that 
would seem to indicate that Wagner has 
been restored to us in the concert room 
beyond any questionings. We hope so. 

A. W. K. 





VIDAS IS APPLAUDED 
BY YOUNG HEARERS 


DAMROSCH DELIGHTS 
WITHWAGNERWORKS 








New York Symphony Society, Con- 
cert for Young People, Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor. Soloist, 
Raoul Vidas, Violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 1. The 
Program: 


Symphony No. 2, A Major, 
Saint-Saéns; Trio for Oboe, Clar- 
inet and English Horn, Beethoven; 
Polonaise for Strings, Beethoven; 
Concerto in E Flat, Mozart; March 
from “Aida,” Verdi. 


New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor, Walter Damrosch. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, After- 
noon, Jan. 30. Soloist, Toscha 
Seidel, Violinist. The Program: 
“Symphonic Suite,” Victor de 
Sabata; Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, in E Minor, Mendels- 
sohn; “Dance of the Apprentices,” 
“Good Friday Spell,” “Bacchanale”’ 
from “Tannhduser,’ Wagner. 

















Raoul Vidas was tried by a jury of 
his peers, in so far as age went, on 
Saturday afternoon and was pronounced 
by them, if outward indications went 
for anything, guilty of playing extreme- 
ly well. The youthful French player 
has not a scarlet aura of deviltry sur- 
rounding him, like one of the other stars 
of the Infant Phenomenon galaxy; he 


has not the golden sunny radiance of the 
Heifetz tone, rather his tone is silvery- 
smooth, dainty; he is more the Del Sarto 
than the Raphael type. Possessed of a 
manner which for his youth holds much 
authority, calm, poised, a skilled tech- 
nician, given to feats of tempo rather 
than to tremendous display of dynamics, 
he is good to listen to if one demands 
not to be taken to the heights of Olym- 
pus; and so, evidently, he was regarded 
by his hearers. 

Dr. Damrosch promptly established 
that pleasant footing with his audience 
‘that 1s a feature of these affairs, and 
-gave out much information, well sugar- 
coated with interest, for his listeners’ 
delectation, after which the orchestra 
played that one of the Grand Old 
Frenchman’s symphonies that is_per- 
haps the least dull. The Beethoven Trio 
was a gem of softly modulated tone; the 
Polonaise another, in the suavity of the 
strings’ work. The March from “Aida” 
seemed lacking in breadth of execution, 
as well as in variety of coloring. 





TEACHER WANTED 

Leading Conservatory seeks permanent connection 
with man for Artist Piano department also man for 
intermediate and advanced Violin department begin- 
ning next September. Both must be men of engag- 
ing personality and broad training. Basis of Com- 
pensation Guarantee and Commission with terms to 
fit the man. 

This is a big opening tor a big man. All corre- 
spondence treated in the strictest confidence. Apply 
for full particulars to 

Box ‘‘L,’’ Musical America, 601 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Mr. Damrosch—like Mr. 
must be cordially thanked for dis- 
regarding the outcries of terma- 
gants and notoriety-seekers and restor- 
ing to his patrons their full measure of 


Wagner. Three Wagnerian offerings 
were on his program last week—his de- 
lightful arrangement of the Apprentices’ 
Dance from “Meistersinger,” the “Good 
Friday Spell” and the “Tannhiuser” 
Bacchanale—and the conductor did them 
magnificently. As might have been ex- 
pected, the joy of the listeners was un- 
bounded. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Damrosch will now shortly bring for- 
ward some of those excellent transcrip- 
tions he has made from “Tristan” and 
the “Ring.” 

He began his concert last week with a 
seccnd performance this sezson of Victor 
de Sabata’s verfectly unoriginal and un- 
inspired “Symphonic Suite.” It was 
well done, but why this dull thing a sec- 
ond time? Toscha Seidel played the 
placid measures of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo very excitedly. A more “tempera- 
mental” performance no one could have 
asked. Ss oy 


Stransky— 





Mary Potter 


Returns from Western 


Tour 


Mary Potter, a young American con- 
tralto, has just returned from her first 
tour, which proved of tremendous prom- 
ise. In Denver Miss Potter appeared be- 
fore a delighted audience of 7000 and 
continued her trip with performances in 
Fremont, Columbus, Manhattan, Kan., 
Barttiesville, Muskogee, Denton, Dallas, 
Houston, Gawton and Cape Girardeau. 
Before her tour Miss Potter was heard 
at the studio of Joseph Regneas, her 
teacher, on New Year’s eve, when she 
sang and acted in costume the réle of 
Amneris. The young contralto will give 
her first New York concert in March. 


GARDNER’S WORKS 
HIS BEST OFFERINGS 





Samuel Gardner, Violinist. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 28. 
Francis Moore, Accompanist. The 
Program: 


Sonata XII, Paganini; “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” Lalo; Four Pre- 
ludes (Andante con Moto in B 
Minor, Quasi Improvvisata, Lento 
in G Minor and Prestissimo in C 
Major), Samuel Gardner; “Sére- 
nade Lévantine,” Alphéraky-Hart- 
mann; Irish Reel (“Molly on the 
Shore’), Grainger; Berceuse, 
Zsolt; Tambourin, Leclair-Kreis- 
ler; Hungarian Dance No. 2, in D 
Minor, Brahms-Joachim. 











Although his Paganini and Lalo num- 
bers were brilliantly played (how could 
they be otherwise when Samuel Gardner 
was the recitalist?), they were not the 
best of which this splendid violinist is 
capable. The weather was inclement 
and Mr. Gardner unfortunately showed 


himself affected by it in these opening 
selections. While they were being played, 
it seemed regrettable that he was not 
showing his gifts to better advantage; 
but with the group of his own Four Pre- 
ludes Mr. Gardner’s clouded playing of 
the earlier half of the program became 
matter for congratulation, for it served 
to emphasize strikingly his qualities both 
as creative and executant musician as 
displayed in his own comvositions. 
Each of these short pieces is admir- 
able. They are the thoughtful sort of 
work which should yield even more of 
beauty and significance to one familiar 
with them than to a hearer to whom they 
are entirely new. One of the most in- 
teresting points about them is their thor- 
oughly violinistic character, which does 
not prevent the piano part from having 
a certain autonomy which is as delight- 
ful as it is unique. Apparently Mr. 
Gardner believes in equal rights, or 
nearly equal rights, for piano and violin. 
In other respects, too, these little pieces 
depart from the beaten path of conven- 
tionality. In the first and fourth espe- 
cially, for instance, the harmonization 
has a French tinge; yet nothing breaks 
in upon or obscures even momentarily 
the close knitting of their construction. 
The “Quasi Improvvisata” was _ re- 
peated. The volume of applause would 
have justified the repetition of the others 
as well. 
Two encores followed the Preludes, 
and after his final group Mr. Gardner 
added several numbers. a oe. 


PROGRAM OF SWEDISH MUSIC 








MacDowell Club Hears Concert Pre- 
sented by “St. Erik” Society 


A program of Swedish music was 
given before the MacDowell Club on Jan. 
27, arousing throughout much enthu- 
siasm. The artists, presented by the 
“St. Erik” Society, were Greta Torpadie, 
soprano; Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor; 
Linnea’ Roberts, violinist, and Axel 
Raoul Wachtmeister, pianist and com- 
poser. Miss Torpadie sang two groups 
of songs, the first by Stenhammer and 
Peterson-Berger, the second by Emil 
Sjogren. Scngs by Count Wachtmeister, 
Peterson-Berger and Hugo Alfven were 
the offerings of Mr. Ljungkvist. Miss 
“Roberts played two groups of violin 
pieces by Count Wachtmeister, and the 
latter played a Mazurka written by him- 
self. All the artists received much ap- 
plause for their contributions to the in- 
teresting programs and Count Wacht- 
meister was applauded for both his play- 
ing and his compositions. 





CONCERT BY MUNDELL CLUB 





Myrtle Mason and John Barnes Wells 
Sing with Brooklyn Chorus 


The second Mundell morning concert 
of the season was given at thé Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn, on Jan. 31. A splendid 
program was admirably given by the 
club, conducted by M. Louise Mundell, 
assisting artists being Myrtle Stitt 
Mason, contralto, a member of the club, 
and John Barnes Wells, well-known 
tenor. 

The chorus was effective in S. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Song of Deliverance,” 


. arranged by N. Clifford Page, and “The 


Americans Come!” by Fay Foster, the 
latter given with solo by Naomi Sand- 
ford, who was well received. Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “Trees,” to a setting by Carl 


Hahn, was beautiful in its interpret 
tion, with solo by Maybelle A. Woodrv 


Still in patriotic vein, the Mundell fore 


sang Oley Speaks’s “When the Bo 
Come Home,” setting by Victor Harr 
Bruno Huhn’s inspiring “Invictus” ma 
a climactic ending to the choral progra 
Wilhelmina Muller accompanied at t 
piano artistically. 

Mrs. Mason sang charmingly the a1 
from “La Gioconda,” by Ponchie 
“Voce di Donna”; “The Gift,” by Ma 
Helen Brown, and Woodman’s “Love’s 
My Heart.” Mr. Wells’s singing w: 
marked with strength and dulcet ly: 
quality, and he was enthusiastically a 
plauded. His songs ranged in charact: 
from the old English lyric, “Brig: 
Phoebus,” by James Hook, to Neg 
Spirituals, “Go Down, Moses,” and “N 
body Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” 
ranged by Burleigh. Other numb 
were “Down by the Sally Garden: 
Alexander Russell’s “In the Founta 
Court,” Barnes’s humorous “The Lig? 


- ning Bug” and “I Wish I Was a Lit: 


Rock,” Speaks’s lovely 
Aylward’s “A Khaki Lad.” 


“Sylvia” ar 


A. %. @. 





YSAYE IN CHATTANOOGA 





Cincinnati Orchestra Greeted by Lary 


Audience 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 30.—Chz: 
tanooga was much favored on Wedne 


day evening, Jan. 22, by the conce 


given by the full membership of the C: 
cinnati Orchestra. It is seldom that | 
have an orchestral concert here w: 
more than fifty-four players. The vis 
therefore, to this city of an orchestra 
ninety-one pieces was an event of « 
traordinary importance and resulted 
a great audience that filled every se: 
in the Bijou Theater. 

The orchestra, under the capa! 
leadership of Eugen Ysaye, played t 
Symphony of Franck much to the & 
light of all music-lovers. This ‘syn 
phony had never been heard here. 1: 
second part of the program consisted 
the ballet music from Delibes’s “Sylvi: 
which also gave great pleasure. 

The last number was the Second Rha 
sody by Liszt, which the conductor to 
in a very fast tempo, but which the « 
chestra played in its usual finished sty} 


The applause granted the work of thé 
orchestra was long and spontaneous aif 
demonstrated very completely that Chi 


tanooga welcomes the highest class 
music. H. L. S. 


RECOGNIZED BY UNITED STAT! 








Lansing Sends President’s Official Go 
Wishes to Paderewski 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—Pre: 


dent Wilson has officially recognized ti ‘ 


new Polish Government, under the Pri 
Ministership of Paderewski. 
sage, sent by Secretary Lansing, is 
follows: 

“The President of the United Stat 
directs me to extend to you as Prim 


Minister and Secretary for Foreign 4‘ 


fairs of the Provisional Polish Gover 
ment his sincere wishes for your succé 
in the high office which you have 

sumed, and his earnest hope that | 


Government of which you are a part w. 


bring prosperity to the Republic | 
Poland. 

“It is my privilege to extend to 
at this time my personal greetings, a! 


officially assure you that it will be! 
source of gratification to enter into o! 


cial relations with you at the earlie 
opportunity and to render to your cov! 
try such aid as is possible at this ti! 
as it enters upon a new cycle of ini 


pendent life will be in full accord w" 
that spirit of friendliness which has ° 
the past animated the American peo?! 
in their relations with your count 


men.” 

A message of thanks was sent to ¢ 
President by the Polish national leade! 
of Washington. 





Woodruff Conducts All-American Pr 
gram in Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 1.—The Ly! 
Club concert given last Wednesday eve! 
ing under the baton of Arthur Wood?! 


before a representative audience 
Proctor’s Roof Theater, was an 
American program. The chorus 


praiseworthy work in Henry Had’! 
“The Fairy Thorn,” Reinold Herrm2?! 
“Sylvia’s Cradle Song’ and “Summ 
Night,” Harriet Ware’s “Dance of © 
Romaika,” some of Harry Burleigh’: ” 
rangements of negro spirituals, \!" 
H. H. Beach’s “A Song of Liberty” ® 
Harry Gilbert’s “A Vision of Music. 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, sang seve” 
of his own songs and a number by A” 
ander Russell. P. & 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
When Josef Hofmann announced that 


/he was going to give a concert of all- 


ee 


ee ne ol 





' American music, I said to myself, know- 


ing the attitude of most of our critics: 
“Now the fur will fly.” 
And it did. 
When, some time ago, before the con- 


cert, I discussed the matter with Hof- 


mann, he explained to me why he had 
selected only the works of living compos- 
ers. I forget now the reason he gave, 


for I was intent on noting his general 


attitude in the matter. There was not 
even a suspicion of condescension on his 
part as a world-renowned pianist. In- 
deed, the impression I received was that 
he was possessed almost by a nervous 


/ anxiety to do justice to the occasion, 


whose importance he seemed to realize. 
And I remember, when I suggested that 
perhaps he might have put upon the list 
one or two compositions besides those 
that he had selected, he explained that 
what he had undertaken was a pretty 
serious job, as he had to memorize these 


compositions and work them out in his 
' mind. 


It is Josef Hofmann’s absolute sincer- 
ity and devotion to his work which, 
united to his genius in interpretation, to- 


gether with the ubsence of the affectation 
employed by so many other pianists of 
distinction, have been at the base of his 
tremendous vogue and _ unquestioned 
popularity not alone among the musically 
expert but among the great mass of 


' music lovers. 


It was settled beforehand, therefore, 
that so far as the interpretation of the 


' works of the American composers went, 
Hofmann would be beyond 


criticism. 


' None of the critics would venture to 


touch him on that point. Where they 
would raise their voices would be partly 
with regard to the compositions which he 
had omitted, and also with regard to the 
value of those he had selected. 

Now your critics have gone into the 
merits of the pieces which this distin- 
guished virtuoso presented, and I will 
not, therefore, undertake to discuss them, 
one way or another. What I am con- 
cerned with principally is as to the atti- 
tude of our leading critics, for that is, 
after all, the main thing. Did they or 
did they not come to that concert with 
the determination to be fair, considerate, 
and, above all, helpful and constructive 
in their criticism? A few did. The ma- 
jority most emphatically did not, as is 
evidenced in their own articles. The 
dean of them all, Krehbiel of the Tribune, 
was at least fair. In his article he ad- 
mitted that some of the works that Mr. 
Hofmann had selected were worthy of 
production. Let me take, as a prominent 
example of those critics who were preju- 
liceed in advance, Mr. Henderson of the 
New York Sun, who could not help using 
the opportunity to display his narrow- 
1indedness. Toward the close of his 
eview he wrote: / 

“A pernicious propaganda movement 
's going on in favor of American music. 
‘he chief doctrine is that American com- 
iositions must be treated more consider- 
tely than those from other countries, 
nerely because they are American.” 

Nobody knows better than Mr. Hen- 
erson that this statement which he per- 
istently makes is absolutely false. The 
only propaganda that has been made on 
ehalf of the American composer is that 
ie or she should be heard, and then let 


it go “on the merits.” If there has been 
any pernicious propaganda it has been 
the propaganda made by Mr. Henderson 
and the little clique with which he has 
been associated for years, and which has 
virtually mace propaganda to the effect 
that there is no music worth hearing ex- 
cept German music; no conductors that 
were to be accepted except German con- 
ductors. 

Mr. Henderson and a few others with 
him have been the ones that have assisted 
the Germans in maintaining a strangle- 
hold on the musical life of this country, 
which has absolutely nothing to do with 
our proper respect for the great German 
composers of the past. For the sake of 
appearances they have occasionally ad- 
mitted that there might be something in 
Italian, or French, or Spanish music and 
musicians. 

There has been, I will admit, a propa- 
ganda to break down this unreasoning, 
absolutely un-American attitude. And 
the propaganda is bearing fruit, for the 
simple reason that the American com- 
poser is getting a hearing. And that is 
all that has ever been asked for him. 

When I looked through all the farrango 
of words, words, words that were written 
about this recital of Mr. Hofmann’s, I 
could not find a_ single constructive 
thought. Yes, there was one! And I 
found it where I ought to have known I 
would find it, tamely, in the article 
written by James Gibbons Huneker, of 
the New York Times. And here it is: 

“We had longed,” wrote Mr. Huneker, 
“for something essentially American in 
this program, the dynamic spirit which is 
ours, but it was not there.” 

The distinguishing mark of this coun- 
try, in spite of all its crudeness, result- 
ing from the mass of unassimilated na- 
tionalities with which we have to deal, is 
that when it comes to the issue, as we 
showed in the war, we do possess dy- 
namic spirit and power. It was that 
which finally brought victory to the 
Allies, in spite of our unpreparedness, 
of the pacifists, and of the mistakes that 
we made. 

But if Mr. Huneker is right—and I 
think he is—that our compositions lack 
this dynamic quality and in that sense 
are not true to the American spirit, 
whose fault is it? Who have been the 
people who have made our composers look 
always to the East, to the Old World, for 
their models, instead of seeking their in- 
spiration right here? Why, these so- 
called critics. They have preached, and 
preached, and preached that there are 
only German musical gods that we should 
worship, with the result that our com- 
posers have been so _ saturated with 
Beethoven and Bach, and Mozart, and 
Haydn, anu Schumann, and Brahms. and 
all the rest of them, that they did not 
realize that there was a tremendous new 
force in this triumphant democracy of 
ours which would enahle them to put a 
spirit into their compositions which 
would show not only that the world has 
progressed musically, hut that we Amer- 
icans can lead musically. just as we are 
in the lead in material things, in enter- 
prise, and in invention. 

Let me admit that there has heen a 
question as to the advisability of giving 
an all-American program. Those who 
take this noint of view suggest that the 
e-use would have keen hetter served if 
Mr. Hofmann would nvlace on all his pro- 
grams at least one work by an American 
composer. However, it is to the credit of 
the American composer that an artist of 
such distinction as Mr. Hofmann consid- 
ered he could give an entire recital of 
the works of just a few living American 
composers. 

* * * 


If Cleofonte Campanini had any doubt 
in his mind as to his hold on the public 
in New York, it should have been dissi- 
pated when on the opening night of the 
season of the Chicago Opera Company at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House he 
appeared in the conductor’s chair. It 
needed no clacque to start or sustain the 
applause. And the enthusiasm of his re- 
ception was only equaled, or perhaps sur- 
passed, when later on at the conclusion 
of the second act of “Gismonda” Mary 
Garden appeared, bringing Henri Fev- 
rier, the composer, before the curtain. 

The first act of the opera disclosed a 
quality of the auditorium which should 
be remembered, and that is the quickness 
with which the sound is reflected. Thus 
the orchestra for a time seemed over- 
loud, almost drowning the voices of the 
singers. Polacco, who later in the week 
got an ovation from his old friends when 
he conducted a wonderful performance of 
“Madama Butterfly,” no doubt noticed 
this, for he kept the orchestra down 
judiciously and so greatly aided the gen- 
eral effect. 

Mary Garden in this opera, the best 
act of which is the second, and in which 
she appeared as a vision of beauty in her 
classic costume, again demonstrated her 
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right to the unbounded popularity which 
she possesses. Criticize her if you like 
with regard to her voice or some of her 
so-called vocal shortcomings; criticize 
her if you like that she at times is some- 
what extravagant in action, but you can- 
not resist one fact, and that is trat she 
stands out on the operatic stage to-day 
as a great artist who gives you the spirit 
of the character she represents. You 
may not always agree with her point of 
view, but you must accept the vitality, 
the appeal she makes by her power as an 
actress in representing emotion of all 
kinds, and which she does with a truth- 
fulness which is so vivid, so appealing, 
that it carries all before her. It is this 
power which she possesses of giving you 
the soul of things, that forces the con- 
scientious and truthful critic to acclaim 
her as a genius. There are others who 
can perhaps sing better, but oh! Lord, 
oh! Lord, how they do disappoint you. 
They do not even look the part, much less 
represent it. 

Of the new tenor, Fontaine, who was 
obviously nervous, I prefer to speak 
later, after I have heard him again. 
There were times when he roared in such 
a manner as to make it almost unpleasant 
to listen to him. No doubt the man was 
very nervous, and so it would be but fair 
to wait for a further opportunity, so that 
justice may be done to him both as an 
artist and as a singer. 

The audience was very friendly, at 
times enthusiastic, and it is important 
to add that this was in spite of the fact 
that the opera began half an hour late, 
due, I believe, to the music having been 
lost or mislaid in coming over from Chi- 
cago. Then again, the waits between 
the acts were of inordinate length. 

At any rate, it was a great night, and 
one of the most representative audiences 
that I.can remember assembled, all the 
way from business men, brokers and 
financiers to singers and music teachers, 
artists from the opera, and_ society 
leaders. 

The performance did not end till a 
very late hour. If there was a verdict 
on which there was absolute unanimity, 
it was to the effect that Mary Garden 
still holds her unique position by right 
divine. 

* & ” 

In the foyer I met Herbert Wither- 
spoon, formerly of the Metropolitan. 
Witherspoon was discussing the recent 


triumph of Mabel Garrison at the Metro- 
politan, where she had been given a 
chance to appear in “Lucia,” a réle in 
which, you know, she challenged com- 
parison with some of the greatest sing- 
ers the world has known. 

“And the little woman put it over!” 
said Witherspoon. 

One reason why the lady won an un- 
questioned triumph was that she had 
been coached by the same redoubtable 
Witherspoon, who is one of the few of 
whom I can say that he is a singer as 
well as a fine artist. As a teacher and 
coach he has few equals. For, besides 
being a man of refinement and culture, 
he has an ability that is rare, and that 
is the ability to impart what he knows. 
Having had a large and long experience, 
he can be of supreme assistance, par- 
ticularly to people of unquestioned talent, 
like Mme. Garrison. Then, too, his 
cheery manner, his ease, his self-control, 
are vital factors, especially when a singer 
is virtually hazarding her position in a 
great company when she attempts a rdéle 
that has been made memorable by the 
“big ones.” 

* * * 

Every now and then certain of the 
music critics, some musicians, also some 
music lovers and opera-goers, indulge in 
criticism of the management of the Met- 
ropolitan. This criticism is based mainly 
on two grounds: the first, that the réper- 
toire is not as up to date as it might be 
nor as comprehensive as it might be; that 
too many of the old operas are given. 
The second criticism is to the effect that 
Americans are not given the opportunity 
they should have, by right of their abil- 
ity, and that even some of the members 
of the company do not receive the con- 
sideration they should, are not given the 
roles that they could fill, and this is sup- 
ported by the argument that when the 
Americans have been given a chance they 
have made good. 

Now I hold no brief, as it is called, for 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, but there are some 
issues involved in this matter which, curi- 
ously enough, receive little or no atten- 
tion. 

With all due deference to the assertion 
that the Metropolitan is run wholly as 
an artistic institution, there is scarcely 
any particular anxiety on the part of the 
institution to lose money each year. The 
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director would at least like to see both 
ends meet, with fair allowance for the 
money spent each year for productions. 

What the critics and the others who 
believe they have cause to find fault with 
the present management do not under- 
stand is that operas which are to them 
more or less hackneyed are works which 
the rising generation, which nobody ap- 
pears to pay any attention to, are most 
anxious to hear. It is all very well for 
the passing and the older generations to 
say that they are more or less tired of 
“Carmen,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” ‘“Trova- 
tore,” and “Marta,” but the rising gen- 
eration has not heard these operas and 
is indeed very anxious to hear them, es- 
pecially as they have heard these operas 
so much talked about. 

And that brings nie to the further 
statement that it is the lack of considera- 
tion for the rising generation, which is 
the generation that marries and goes 
into housekeeping and wants things, that 
has caused so many old concerns to lose 
their hold on the public and go out of 
business, believing that everybody knew 
all about them and that all they had to do 
was to stay at the old stand, without any 
effort at publicity. It is just this rising 
generation which must be considered. It 
is this rising generation which is the 
great purchasing power in the com- 
munity. It is this rising generation 
which has to be educated, just as much 
to piano values as it has to be educated 
in the way of music. And it cannot be 
judged from the more or less blasé gen- 
eration which is passing or has grown old 
and indifferent. 


And furthermore, there is another 
large clientele which is not considered by 
the critics and others, and that is the 
number of people who, in their youth, 
did not have the money to go to the opera 
and did not have it till they’ were well on 
in years. And these people have not 
heard the old operas. 

The best proof of my argument is that 
I think if Mr. Gatti were to make public 
the receipts of his operas he would show 
you that it is the old stand-by operas that 
bring the crowds, especially when well- 
known artists present them. 


As to the next point, the point of the 
opportunity given Americans, I would be 
inclined to think that there is some basis 
to it. On the other hand, I think Mr. 
Gatti will tell you that one of the chief 
obstacles he has had to overcome in the 
engagement of Americans is the opposi- 
tion of so many of the stockholders. 
True, if an American artist, especially a 
young and talented woman like Ponselle, 
makes good, the audience will applaud. 
But our people do not support their 
young talent as they do in Germany, 
France, Italy, even in conservative old 
England. Don’t you remember what 
Henry Russell, formerly manager of the 
Boston Opera Company, said at that din- 
ner, when we were discussing the move- 
ment to give all opera in English? 


“The début of a young Italian girl at 
the Scala,” said he, “would crowd the 
house at bigger prices, for they would 
want to be able in their after years, if 
she made a success, to talk about it. The 
début of a young American girl at the 
Metropolitan would empty the house.” 

Was he far wrong? Just ask Gatti with 
regard to some of the American artists, 
as to the protests he has had on the 
subject. He might probably enlighten 
you and you would be astonished to know 
the position of many of our so-called rich, 
who are supporters of the opera, as to 
their attitude in the matter. 


Of course, there are some few who have 


a large following. Farrar, for one. 
Louise Homer, for another. I think 
that Clarence Whitehill and Henri 


Scott particularly could have more op- 
portunity and if they did would niake 
good. Mabel Garrison is another. But 
again, ask Gatti if he gives them a 
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greater opportunity, how many people 
would come to the opera house on their 
account? 

My point is that what we have got to 
get at is a change of attitude on the part 
of the American public to their own sing- 
ers, rather than hurling criticism at 
Gatti, who I think has got brains enough 
and experience enough to give the public 
what it wants. His one anxiety is to find 
out what it does want. And there the 
box office is a great deal better guide for 
him, he will tell you, than anything else, 
even better than the columns printed by 
the critics. 

* a + 


There were not a few of us who re- 
gretted that on the opening night of the 
Chicago Opera Company’s season at the 
Lexington, Mary Garden did not have 
Muratore in the réle of “the falconer”’ 
to play opposite to her. It would have 
been a wonderful combination. 

Now, the true story of Muratore’s 
temporary breakdown has not been told. 
It has been suggested that it was caused 
by his appearance next season at the 
Metropolitan, but that is not so. The 
cause of the nervous attack which put 
him out of commission temporarily 
brings into the limelight for the moment 
Donaghey—Mr. Frederick Donaghey. 
And who is Donaghey? Well, Donaghey 
is the musical critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, who at the present moment is 
causa teterrimi belli, the center of a cy- 
clone which has convulsed the musical 
world of Chicago and its activities for 
some time past. 

Donaghey is a typical Irishman. He 
stands some six foot two in his stocking 
feet, is a fine, muscular fellow, with an 
open countenance, a very frank manner, 
and an egoism so magnificent that they 
say you cannot scratch it with a sharp- 
ened axe. 

Some time ago when Cleofonte Campa- 
nini returned from abroad he spied a big, 
handsome-looking man busily engaged 
writing. 

“Who is that?” said Campanini. 

“That gentleman is Mr. Frederick 
Donaghey, the press agent.” 

“Fire him!” said Campanini. “Charley 
Nixon is our press agent.” 

So Donaghey was fired, but having 
been appointed by someone in authority, 
was able to collect for the balance of the 
term. 

Now it happened that Donaghey was 
in charge of the golf department of the 
Tribune, and so was enabled to display 
his form to advantage in golf clothes. 
There came a time when the Tribune 
needed a musical critic. Then it occurred 
to Percy Hammond, then the dramatic 
editor, who has a keen sense of humor, 
that it would be a splendid thing to get 
Donaghey appointed for the job, inas- 
much as Donaghey possessed two leading 
requisites to qualify him, that is to say, 
he knew nothing about music and was 
deaf in one ear. But, to make up for 
this, he had unlimited assurance, a brac- 
ing and breezy style, and could write a 
column or two just as easily about the 
death of a pope, the hanging of a mur- 
derer, a political convention, or a new 
opera. It didn’t matter to Donaghey. 

Securely ensconced in his new position 
as music critic of the Chicago Tribune, 
Donaghey meditated on the various peo- 
ple with whom he proposed to get even, 
one of them being the redoubtable Cleo- 
fonte. But it was difficult to secure Cleo- 
fonte’s scalp for the reason that the hair 
does not grow any longer on the top of 
Cleofonte’s head. So Donaghey began to 
take it out on some of the members of 
the company, and in due course of time 
fell foul of poor Muratore, whom he 
criticized mercilessly. Muratore sent a 
letter of protest to the Tribune, which 
was promptly given to Donaghey, who 
thereupon called in an Italian friend. 

“Write out for me,” said Donaghey, 
“all the most opprobrious epithets and 
insults in the Italian language that you 
can remember.” 

The Italian sat down and covered about 
three pages. With this Donaghey then 
composed a letter to Muratore in which 
he managed to interpolate all the abusive 
terms and epithets which had been fur- 
nished him by his Italian friend. When 


Muratore got the letter he promptly 
fainted in the arms of Lina Cavalieri, 
his sweet and adored wife. She met the 


situation by sending for a bottle of ver- 
muth and a jug of cracked ice. The ver- 
muth she. administered internally, the 
cracked ice she administered externally. 
When recovered, Muratore went out and 
showed the abusive letter to everybody. 
He started with the bootblack in the 
hotel, but unfortunately that young man 
couldn’t read. However, he found sym- 
Letters of protest 
began to pour in to the Tribune. 
Muratore was so affected and worked up 
by the matter that he could not sing, 
especially as the attacks in the Tribune 
on him were now redoubled. And finally 


But. 


he worked himself up into such a state 
of nervous excitement that he threw up 
his hands, and as we know, went to 
Europe to rest and recover. 

Later Mary Garden came in touch with 
the redoubtable Donaghey. He went to 
see her one evening behind the scenes and 
said: 

“T understand that you do not like me.” 

To which “Our Mary” responded, la- 
conically: 

“You are wrong! I hate you!” 

“Well,” said the imperturbable Dona- 
ghey, “hate, you know, is akin to love. 
But anyhow, we needn’t be bad friends. 
Won’t you shake hands?” 

To which replied “Our Mary”: 

“IT never shake hands with a man I 
hate.” 

By this time Campanini had worked 
himself up into a state of fury. Sending 
for his secretary, Jules Daiber, a charm- 
ing, astute and amiable gentleman, he 
said: 

“Stop the tickets to the Tribune, and 
also stop the advertising.” 

“That won’t help any,” responded Dai- 
ber. “They will buy tickets.” 

“Never mind,” said Cleofonte, “‘stop the 
tickets. And the advertising.” 

And they did. 

The attacks grew stronger. Then 
Cleofonte called Daiber in again, and 
said: 

“If Donaghey comes to the Opera, 
throw him out! Besides, he comes in a 
golf suit!” 

Daiber, judiciously remembering that 
Donaghey was much bigger and stronger, 
suggested to Cleofonte that that would 
be a hazardous stunt, so far as he was 
personally concerned, and furthermore, 
they did not have the right to exclude 
Donaghey, under the law. 

It was at this moment, when things 
looked pretty bad, that Galli-Curci, for 
whom Donaghey was one of the first to 
clash the cymbals in praise of her won- 
derful talent and voice, and who is said 
to be now one of her accredited repre- 
sentatives, being a very sweet and astute 
little lady, conceived a scheme, which was 
to give a luncheon to which she invited 
two guests. One was Cleofonte Campa- 


nini, and the other, who appeared after 
him, was Donaghey. Under the influ- 
ence of the smiles of the great prima 
donna peace was patched up. Meantime, 
however, the matter had gotten so serious 
that protests were pouring in from all 
sides to the Tribune against the retention 
of Donaghey. In fact, it can be stated 
that about ten thousand people of the 
musical world in Chicago did not eat 
their breakfast until they had written a 
letter of protest to the Tribune demand- 
ing that Donaghey be removed from off 
the face of the earth. The directors of 
the Chicago Opera held a meeting and 
also sent in a letter of protest. But 
Donaghey is still on the job, though it 
has been rumored that the present season 
will end his activities as musical critic 
of the Chicago Tribune. ‘They say he 
may be made an editor on the paper. 

Personally, I hope Donaghey may be 
retained on his job as music critic. He 
represents the spice of life. Why need 
he know anything about music, gifted 
with the imagination that he possesses 
and which enables, him to inform his 
friends that he assisted at many of the 
triumphs of Edwin Booth, came near 
being drowned on the “Lusitania,” was 

resent at the assassination of McKin- 
ey! And then, too, what a wonderful 
vocabulary does he possess! And what 
critic, even if he did know something 
about music and could hear with both 
ears, could arouse the interest that Dona- 
ghey has aroused? 

So may it please “the powers that be” 
on the Tribune to keep Donaghey. It is 
not given to every man to write of 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” as “the 
Ham and Eggs of Opera,” nor is it given 
to every man to be able to “get the goat” 
of the entire musical world and musical! 
profession of Chicago every day of the 
week, including the Sunday edition, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 

P. S.—They say that when Campanini 
heard that Donaghey would be deposed 
from his position as musical critic on the 
Chicago Tribune, he called out to Po- 
lacco: “Embrace me, Giorgio! Now we 
shall have peace in the family!” 





ALESSANDRO DOLCI 
TRIUMPHS IN DEBUT 


New Tenor Appears, with Other 
Chicago Artists, in Sunday 
Concert 


Sunday night the Chicago Opera sing- 
ers introduced their concert season with 
a veritable monster concert at the Hippo- 
drome. A program far too long even for 
the insatiable demands of the average 
Sunday night audience dragged the per- 
formance on to well after eleven o’clock. 
Besides, almost every one of the singers 
in his choice of encores was inclined to 
sing down to ultra-popular tastes of the 
non-discriminating among the _ public. 
After the Overture to Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” 
conducted by Louis Hasselmans, Virgilio 
Lazzari sang the somewhat prosy basso 
aria, “Dormiro Sol” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos.” Followed the tenor, Forrest 
Lamont, with the spirited singing of 
“Un Di al Azzuro Spazio” from Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chénier.” Cyrena van 
Gordon, with a vibrant mezzo-soprano, 
gave a dashing interpretation of “Oh, 
Mio Fernando” from “La Favorita” of 
Donizetti. One of the prominent hits of 
the evening was that superb artist among 
baritones, Riccardo Stracciari, who with 
ravishing voice and exquisite style sang 
the Massenet aria, “Roi de Lahore,” 
again to evoke a storm of approval and 
insistent demands for encores. Marcel 
Journet, with imposing basso voice, of- 
fered an impressive version of the “Air 
de la Sauge” from Massenet’s “Jongleur 
de Notre Dame.” Finished orchestral 
accompaniments were furnished’ by 
Maestro Giorgio Polacco, who also intro- 
duced the program’s second part with 
accomplished, exquisitely artistic read- 
ings of the Martucci Nocturne and 
Catalani’s “Dance of the Undines” 
from “Loreley.” Previously the opera 
company’s lord and master, Maestro 
Cleofonte Campanini, had _ presented 
three consummately finished readings 
of the Overture from Verdi’s “La Forza 
del Destino,” the Intermezzo from the 
“Jewels of the Madonna” of Wolf-Fer- 
rari, and the Interlude “Love’s Vision,”’ 
from Février’s “Gismonda.” 

The second part brought the evening’s 
climax, the New York début of the new 
tenor, Alessandro Dolci. Dolci may safe- 
ly be classified as.a rejuvenated Caruso. 





He has a superb and voluminous lyric 
tenor of wide range and a style that is 
genuine Italian stretta. His singing of 
“Ah, Si Ben Mio” from “Il Trovatore,” 
but especially of the “Tosca” aria, “E 
Lucevan le Stelle,” was so forceful that 
it brought down the house. A tumult of 
enthusiasm arose and the number had 
to be repeated. His recalls were not to 
be counted. Yvonne Gall’s musicianly 
singing in French of the “Freischuetz”’ 
aria was ardently acclaimed. The singer 
has personality and her full, round so- 
prano, in spite of a slightly nasal in- 
flection, is admirably employed. The re- 
mainder of the program was devoted to 
the duet, “Parlar, Spiegar Non Posso” 
from Rossini’s “Moses,” sung by Messrs. 
Dolei and Lazzari and to Février’s cele- 
brated patriotic song, “Aux Morts Pour 
la Patrie” (“To Those Who Died for 
Their Land’), sung for the first time 
in America by the French baritone, Al- 
fred Maguenat, the composer, conducting 
in person. With the Trio from “Faust,” 
sung by Mme. Gall and Messrs. Dua and 
Journet, the opera company’s first con- 
cert of the season was concluded. 
oO. P. J. 





UNIVERSITY CLUB CONCERT 





Brooklyn Hears Local Singers in Pro- 
gram Under Edward Zeiner’s Leadership 


For its thirty-seventh private concert. 
given at the club house, the University 


Club of Brooklyn presented a well bal- 
anced program, combining serious num- 
bers with those in lighter vein. Under 
Edward J. A. Zeiner’s leadership, the 
club’s fine ensemble evoked admiration. 
Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Nun of 
Nidaros,” was sung in dignified style, 
with charming incidental solos by Alveric 
J. Bellenoit. Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” 
received stirring treatment, as did Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” De- 
lightful were “Annie Laurie,” ‘“Mari- 
etta” (Italian), “Old Black Joe,” “Old 
Folks at Home” and “Dixie Land.” 
There followed a group of rousing col- 
lege songs. Rubinstein’s ‘“Wanderer’s 
Night Song” was perhaps the best of the 
club offerings. Harold S. Fowler, tenor, 
gave Puccini’s “Johnson’s Song” from 
“The Girl of the Golden West” and Bur- 
leigh’s “Little Mother of Mine,” with 
good tone and style. Sullivan’s “My Irish 
Song of Songs” was expressively sung. 
William M. Campbell, baritone, dis- 
closed an agreeable lyric voice in Emma 
L. Ashford’s “I’ve Sung My Song.” In 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci” he was 
admirable, if not forceful. Otto L. Hell- 
man accompanied ably. A: T. S. 
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“BACK STAGE” WITH THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY | 
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Being a Few Observations on the Most Interesting Part of the Opera 
—Opening Night Means Double Duty for the Guardian of the 
Stage Door—Introducing the Man Who “Brought His Feet 


from Chicago”’ 
By MAY STANLEY 
16D REAKING IN” back stage circles 
on the opening night of a perform- 
hoce is like reaching Heaven—difficult 
but worth while. 
[t sounded so easy when the Managing 
}-ditor said it: 
“Go up to the Lexington the night the 
{hicago company opens,” said he, “and 





Resin 
‘Mr. Campanini Has Mounted the Con- 
ductor’s Stand’’ 


write about what you see back of the 
stage.” 

“Certainly,” said Rufus Dewey 
promptly when the subject was broached 
to him. Mr. Dewey’s methods are thor- 
ough and he doesn’t care where the spot- 
light hits—so long as its rays illumine 
some section of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
tiation. 

So, along with a mad rush of silk 
bats, ermine-wrapped ladies, students in 
fowing ties and critics in bored atti- 
tudes, I made my way into the Lexing- 
ton on Monday night. 

Mr. Dewey turned me over to Mr. 
Fennell. They pass ’em along at the 
Lexington in a manner which makes one 
Suspect that the gentle art of “passing 
the buck” did not originate in the army, 
turrent report to the contrary. 

“The chief usher will take you back,” 
faid Mr. Fennell, and handed me over 
to a tall youth with an earnest face and 
2 red sash. 

“Follow 


me,” said he, the 


parting 





Alfred Maguenat, Waiting in the Wings to Go On as the Cruel Zaccaria, May be Observed on the Left. 


crowd in the calm manner of Moses 
parting the waters of the Red Sea. 
Mere millionaires and the ladies apper- 
taining thereto mean nothing in the life 
of a chief usher. 

And just as I felt easy and confident 
and the untroubled look of the lady- 
who-knows-she-can-lean-on-him had _ be- 
gun to permeate my features, we came 
to the stage door and.opened it. 

“There can’t no one come in here,” 
came a challenging voice. 

It proceeded from a large, elderly per- 
son with a firm jaw, clad simply and 
unobtrusively in gray trousers and a 
flannel shirt—I mean the person, not the 
jaw. 

“But Mr. Fennell said—,” began the 
C. U. diplomatically. 

“It don’t make no difference; I gotta 
have a written order,” replied the firm 
one. “If I let one of them out there 
through, I’ll have to let ’em all in, and 
the artists can’t be bothered.” 

“T’ll fix it,” said the C. U. encourag- 
ingly. Almerio, who rescued the Duch- 
ess’ progeny from the ravening lion had 
nothing on that chief usher. 

In a minute he came back. Triumph 
was written large on his honest brow. 

“Mr. Campanini says,” he announced, 
“that the young lady can go around 
back of the stage wherever 
she likes.” 

And saying thus he with- 
drew. 


The Potent Name of 
Campanini 


There may be _ potentates 
and presidents and generals 
who have power, but their 
prestige is a weak thing and 
poor compared to the magic 
that the name of Campanini 
works back stage at the Lex- 
ington. 

The threatening one be- 
came as the cooing dove. 

“Here’s- Mr. Kassman,” he 
said; ‘“‘he’ll take you any- 
where.” 


So far as I ean gather 


Mr. Kassman’s name should 
go on the bill in large let- 
ters. He does a little bit of 


everything and does it all 
well. He is the top sergeant 
of the back stage army. 
“What do you want to see 
first?” Mr. Kassman queried 
genially, as we stepped over 
the pillars that were being 
rolled into place as part of 
the Acropolis scenery. 
Frantic calls for “Jimmie” 
made an answer futile. Mr. 
Kassman hurried away and 
I turned to gaze on the 
prompter, who was climbing 
up to the platform from 


| 
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Almerio (Charles Fontaine) Insists That 
the Lady Live Up to Her Promises 


which he watches the conductor and 
gives the beat to the back stage chorus. 

The stage was cleared. A _ distant 
sound of handclapping told us that Mr. 
Campanini had mounted the conductor’s 
stand. 

Came the 
Spangled Banner.” I 
point of vantage. 


“Star- 
out to a 


sounds of the 
sidled 








corner. 


“What 


vividly. 
thought 


3S 
< Kaw 
a Lael 


In the Center, Register- 


ing Thought, Is Mr. Engel, Stage Manager; on the Right, an Accurate Picture of the Way Huberdeau Looked After Discover- 
ing That Someone Had Mislaid the Chamberlain’s Wand 


d’ye mean blocking up 
queried a worried looking individual, who seemed 
to be in charge of the wrecking of the convent. 
“How’s the artists goin’ to get down? 
this stage is for nothin’ but scenery?” 

He said 
When he 
it might be the 


Mary Garden in a large black hat and 
purple velvet cloak strode by, followed 
by a chic maid in Alsatian peasant cos- 
tume and grey silk stockings. Mary 
went on and the maid stayed behind. 

In a few minutes wild tumult on the 


stage told us humble listeners in the 
wings that the child had been thrown 
to the lions. Mary declaimed wildly 


that she would marry the man who res- 
cued him—or similar threats. 

Almerio nearly upset me as he rushed 
by to don the property paint—visible re- 
sult of his gory encounter with the lion 
and back again to insist that the lady 
live up to her statements. 

While Miss Garden and Mr. Fontaine 
and Mr. Campanini and Mr. Février were 

















Mary Takes Time to Meditate on Her Rash Promise. 
To the Left, Above, Sophron, the Bishop (Mar- 
cel Journet) Prepares to Make the Whole Pro- 
ceeding Proper 


being called out and the audience was demonstrating 
how glad it was that the Chicago folks had come 
to town, there was a busy time for us back stage. 
About eighteen strong-armed, leather-lunged prop- 
erty men 
Nymphs and piling the Convent of Daphne in one 


were rolling in place the Hill of the 


them steps?” 


D’ye think 


many more things, and said them all 
was under good headway I 
best time to see what 
the other side of the stage looked like. 


Dancing Mary’s Emotions 


In the center, back of a pillar, I 
stopped to shake hands with Andreas 
Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, due to 
emerge in a few seconds and dance the 
emotions that Mary is supposed to un- 
dergo during her nocturnal interview 
with the man in the case. The dance 
begins. 

Back of a sheltering bit of scenery— 
curled up comfortably on a red opera 
cloak—Miss Garden watches with evident 
interest this public demonstration of her 
private feelings. 

The lights grow dim as the dancing 
figures advance and retreat. 

A large man near me waves a com- 
manding hand toward a chap who, high 
up above us, is rapidly manipulating 
electrical switches. 

“Sneak up on ’em with the blue light, 
Billy,” he commands hoarsely, and Billy 
“sneaks up on ’em” as bidden. 

In a blur of blue the dancing figures 
melt into the temple walls. 

They nearly fall over one of the Duch- 
ess’ ladies who is restringing a chain of 
beads that has come to grief during a 
hurried exit. 


Crocheting a Necktie for “Sophron” 


There is a swish of white draperies 
as Miss Garden sprints by, doing a 
Marathon to her dressing room. The 
little maid in the grey silk stockings is 


[Continued on page 11] 
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LUCY GATES 


UNDER ‘THE MANAGEMENT Ol 
CATHERINE BAMMAN, 53 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A young American soprano 
who, after achieving success 
in leading opera companies 
abroad, has returned to make 
even greater triumphs in her 
native land. Miss Gates 1s 
equally at home in the intri- 
cate work of great composers, 
or the simple melodies of old 
ballads and folk songs. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 


London Office, 102 Clerkenwell Road, E, C 








Ask any Columbia Dealer to play 
for you some of Lucy Gates’ records 
—something of Grieg’s, perhaps, or 
an old ballad. Judge for yourself, 
then, her phenomenal colorature and 
bird-note clearness. 


A Few Suggestions: 
Angel’s Serenade. . ..... ) A5972 


Sing MeTo Sleep . ..... . {12 in., $1.50 
The Cuckoo Clock. . ..... \  A2132 
Naughty Marietta. ...... J 10 in,, $1.00 
Last Rose of Summer. . ... . \ A5993 
I Dreamt That! Dwelt in MarbleHalls { 12 in., $1.50 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep ...... A6021 
ee ee es se ee ee 12 in., $1.50 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of every month 


olumbia 
Records 
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[Continued from page 9] 


. close second. Farther along the cor- 
ridor Marcel Journet is donning the re- 
valia of Sophron the Bishop. While he 
beads his eyelashes a small lady in black 
sits near him and talks in voluble French 
is she crochets vigorously. One hopes 
she isn’t doing a necktie for Sophron. 
Down goes the curtain as we reach 
he wings once more. The Hill of the 
Nymphs takes its place along the walls 
n the section marked “Act Three,” and 


huge carts are trundled down the stage 
again by a perspiring lot of men, whose 
task it is to see that the three great 
chandeliers are in place when the cur- 
tain goes up on the Interior of the 
Cathedral. 

We crowd around in the wings to 
watch Mary enlightening the world to 
the fact that she has decided, after all, 
to give her son a stepfather. The cho- 
rus lifts up its collective voice, protest- 
ing that Almerio shall die. Mary from 
her objective near the throne says there 


is nothing doing. She says a lot of other 
things, but they are not audible in the 
wings, for a stage hand has just stepped 
on a loose bit of board, making a clatter 
that can be heard half way to the Bat- 
tery. 

He Kept the Navy Officers Out 


The man whose duty it is to admonish 
“Billy” concerning the lights turns a 
baleful eye on the offender. 

“Anyone ’ud know you brought them 
feet from Chicago,” he remarks wither- 
ingly. 


Mary finishes decorating her consort- 


elect. Down comes the curtain and 
pandemonium breaks out on the stage 
once more. I clamber over one of the 


chandelier trucks to reach the door. 

“Did yu’ have a good time?” 
he of the entrance portals. 

“Oh, yes,”’ I chanted joyously. 
you?” 

“Sure thing,” he replied gleefully. “I 
just kep’ four navy officers from goin’ 
back stage.” 


queried 


“And 





SCHUMANN-HEINK IN OREGON 


Diva Gives Recital—Sings for Shipyard 
Workers—Progress of Clubs 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25.—Mme. Schu- 
nann-Heink’s voice and smile captured 
in immense audience at the Heilig The- 
ater on Jan. 15. The house was crowd- 
ed, hundreds being unable to obtain ad- 
mission. While many admirers of Schu- 
mann-Heink’s noble voice regretted that 
the numbers she sang were of so light 
1. character, the audience enthusiastic- 
illy received and applauded the patri- 
‘tic songs, which largely composed the 
program. Time has dealt gently with 
that glorious voice and the personality 
of the singer continues to endear -her 
to her audiences as she grows older. 

Frank La Forge added no little to the 
success of the concert. He played two 
solo numbers—his own composition, Ro- 
mance and Valse de Concert. One of 
Schumann-Heink songs, “Sanctuary,” 
was also by La Forge. Charles Carver, 
. young basso with a rich, mellow voice 
and pleasant personality, was warmly 
received. The concert was under the 
nanagement of Steers-Caman. The next 
coneert under their management will be 
by Josef Hofmann on Feb. 5. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang for the 
employees of the Grant-Smith-Porter 
Ship Company at the St. Johns plant on 
Thursday at the noon hour to about 2500 
men. The force has taken first place 
in the matter of production over all wood 
shipyards in the United States. Great 
appreciation was shown to Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

A regular meeting of the MacDowell 
Club was held on Jan. 21 in the Little 
Theater. Mrs. Ella Cornell Jessie, pian- 
ist, presented a program featuring old 
and modern French numbers. The fol- 
lowing is the program: “Les Petits 
Moulins a Vent,” “Les Tricoteuses,” “Les 
Papillons” (Couperin), and “Le Vent” 
(Alkan); Prelude (Rachmaninoff), Jar- 
din sous la Pluie” (Debussy), “Etude 
Japonaise” (Poldini), Octave Study 
(Campbell-Tipton). 

At the last meeting of the Portland 
Musicians’ Club it was decided to award 
a prize of two of the best seats for the 
first concert this season of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra to the high school 
student who writes the best essay of not 
more than 300 words on the subject, 
“Why Portland Needs a Symphony Or- 
hestra.”” Three judges will be appointed 
bv the president of the Musicians’ Club 
to give the decision. N. J. C. 





HEAR TALK ON OPERA 


Theater Club of New York Also Enjoys 
Varied Musical Program 


The Theater Club of New York City 
gave a delightful program at the Hotel 
Astor on the afternoon of Jan. 28. A\l- 
though it was a trifle long, the variety 
and spirit put into it by the artists 
saved it from any semblance of monot- 
ony, 

Norma Hopkins, violinist, gave sev- 
eral numbers by Kreisler, her playing of 
“The Old Refrain” winning hearty ap- 
plause. Alma Bachmann, lyric soprano, 
gave the Micaela aria from “Carmen,” 
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Vera Barstow Is Back from 
Playing for Our Men Abroad 











Vera Barstow. Young American Violinist, and Members of Her Unit in France 


This is not a corner of Central Park, 
but of the Jardins des Tuileries in Paris. 
Reading from left to right, the members 
of Vera Barstow’s unit of the Over 
There Theater League, shown in this pic- 
ture, are Lucy Babcock, Maude Allen, 
Vera Barstow and Mildred Evans. Miss 
Barstow, the well-known young Amer- 
ican violinist, was delayed on the return 
trip from France, and consequently 


could not appear at the Selwyn Theater 
or in Pittsburgh with the Philadelphia 
Symphony during the latter part of 
December. She left New York directly 
for engagements in Virginia, Massachu- 
setts and Canada. She appears with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra on Feb. 2, plays 
in Pennsylvania on her trip eastward, 
and spends two restful weeks in New 
York before her recital in A®olian Hall, 
Friday evening, Feb. 28. 





“Swans,” by Kramer, and “The Crying 
of the Water,” by Campbell-Tipton. 
Miss Bachmann’s pure diction left no 
doubt in the auditors’ minds that she 
was singing of “Swans,” and _ not 
“Fauns,” as announced on the programs. 
Another who won praise was A. Russell 
Thompson, the boy soprano of the Grace 
Church choir. His numbers were great- 
ly enjoyed. Other artists appearing were 
J. Warren Erb, Pierre Remington, Joan 
Marse and Evan Davies. Alfred G. 
Robyn, composer of comic opera, gave 
an interesting talk on “Grand Opera,” 


a 


the subject of the day. E. S. 


February and March Will Be Busy 
Months for Leo Ornstein 


During the last few months Leo Orn- 
stein has played two recitals in New York, 
one each in Brooklyn; Montreal; Roches- 
ter; St. Louis; Milwaukee; Madison 
(University of Wisconsin) ; Detroit, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Cleveland; Akron; Canton; 


Aurora (Wells College). During the 
month of February he will play in sev- 
eral cities in the Southwest, commencing 
at Tulsa, Okla. Returning East he will 
play twice in New York (on Feb. 12 at 
Carnegie Hall). At Utica, N. Y., on 
Feb. 11, with the B# Musical Club; at 
Trenton, N. J., on Feb. 13; at Altoona, 
Pa., on Feb. 17, Johnstown, Pa., on Feb. 
18, Philadelphia, Pa., on Feb. 19, followed 
by his fourth appearance at Brownsville, 
N. Y. On March 19 he will make an ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, in joint concert 
with Efrem Zimbalist and Sophie Bras- 
lau. He will play the MacDowell Con- 
certo in February and March, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski, and the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under Max Zach. 





Marguerita Sylva, the noted operatic 
soprano, is featuring “Oh, You Don’t 
Know What You’re Missin’” on many of 
her concert programs this season. 





RECITAL BY 


LOUIS GRUNBERG 


COMPOSER—-PIANIST 
Aeolian Hall, February 14th, 8.30 p. m. 


\Management: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


BONNET VISITS MILWAUKEE 


Distinguished Organist Appears as Solo- 
ist with Chicago Symphony 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 29.—Joseph 
Bonnet provided Milwaukee with the 
only organ recital of the season, this in. 
conjunction with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Unfortunately the city is 
not equipped with any really fine organ, 
the instrument in the Pabst Theater be- 
ing in a bad condition, which was proved 
when it practically went out of commis- 
sion before the completion of the per- 
formance. Mr. Bonnet played with a 
dignified authority and assurance, ad- 
mirably illustrated in the Handel D 
Minor Concerto. Detail and finish, clar- 
ity of touch and fine delicacy are re- 
sources at the command of Mr. Bonnet 
as well as strength and power. The Bach 
“Chorale de Profundis” was fairly thrill- 
ing with the brilliant accompaniment of 
three trombones. 

The orchestra had a third conductor 
for this season in the person of Adolph 
Weidig, who was concertmaster with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. He direct- 
ed with good musical taste and with good 
examples of temperament. Schubert’s E 
Minor Overture and “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony were given with a clear under- 
standing, with good contrast and with 
well distributed emphasis. Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” was also among 
the numbers on the program. 
c.. & 3s. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK IN TACOMA 


Overflow Audience Greets Famous 
Singer in Newell Artist Course 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 23.—No more 
brilliant concert has been attended and 
enjoyed en masse by Tacoma music- 
lovers than that which presented Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at the Tacoma Theater 
on Jan. 18 as a special offering by the 
Bernice E. Newell Artist Course man- 
agement. 

To those among the throng who had 
been present at the famous singer’s pre- 
vious appearances in the city it seemed 
that the marvelous voice had become a 
more wonderful musical instrument with 
the passing of time. The genial mag- 
netic vivacity which endeared her then 
added to her host of admirers, for it was 
present in all its exceptional power. The 
singer had an audience to consider both 
in front and behind her, as the stage 
overflowed with a crowd that extended 
beyond the wings, while all available 
space was filled in the auditorium, 
boxes and balconies. 

Differing in character from former 
memorable programs the evening’s offer- 
ings were in English, with two notable 
exceptions, Mozart’s ‘“Vitella” aria, 
given in Italian, which was her first 
number, and the “Bolero” of Arditi, 
memorably closing the final group. 

Frank La Forge, artist-composer, was 
the accompanist of the evening and was 
heard also in solo offerings. Charles 
Carver, American basso, delighted with 
his splendid voice and clear diction in 
several song groups. A. W. R. 





Noted Artists Join in Program for Men 
at Camp Merritt 


A program that included the appear- 
ances of Christine Langenhan, soprano; 
Alice L. Mertens, contralto; Arthur 
Bergh, pianist, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, was presented at Camp Merritt on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 29, as a tribute 
to the soldiers returning from overseas 
duty. 





Serge Prokofieff, the young Russian 
pianist, who created such a sensation at 
his first New York recital and his sub- 
sequent appearances in the triple role 
of composer, conductor and soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, will 
give another recital at A®olian Hall on 
the afternoon of Feb. 17, 
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“T have heard them all—Ruffo, Scotti, Campanari, Lassalle, 
Note, Devoyod, Dumestre, Ismael, Guillemot, and many 
others, yet I cannot recall any one singer surpassing 
Stracciari in the vocal and histrionic delineation of this 


grateful but absorbing role.” 


Chicago Evening American, January 14, 1919. 











SOME OF CHICAGO NEWSPAPER CRITICS 





BARBER OF SEVILLE 


The duet with Galli-Curci and Mr. 
Stracciari in the second act was a gem. 
Each voice was so pure in tone, so de- 
liciously clear, so proportioned, the one 
to the other, and both to the music, that 
it was a treat to listen to them. Such 
singing happens so seldom and human 
affairs are subject to so many accidents 
that the only sensible thing is to hear it 
as often as you can while the opportunity 
is offered. 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


Riccardo Stracciari makes a handsome 
and debonair Figaro. His singing of the 
“Largo al Factotum” was an easy and 
fluent exhibition of good musicianship 
and, of course, of extraordinary diction. 
Vocally he was also happily at his ease, 
especially when the score permitted him 
to display the sonorous, golden upper 
tones which are the principal beauty of 
his warm Italian baritone. 

He plays Figaro, too, with the neces- 
sary lightness of touch and _under- 
standing. 

-—Chicago Evening American. 


Riccardo Stracciari, for the first time 
taking the role here of Figaro, was re- 
ceived with every evidence of apprecia 
tion for his finished interpretation of the 
gentlemanly, suave, debonair and_ in- 
trigue-loving barber. 

Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Riccardo Stracciari’s Figaro is vocally 
excellent. 
sang the “Largo al Factotum” with fine 
vocal command in very rapid tempo 

Chicago Daily News. 


RIGOLETTO 


This Auditorium “Rigoletto” of I919 
was one of the finest presentations of 
the opera on record in my well-furnished 
memory of past “Rigolettos” in all the 
great capitals. 

The name of Stracciari leads our list 
of recapitulated joys, for here this su- 
perb voice and talent are at their glorious 


’ 


best. I have heard them all—Ruffo, 
Scotti, Campanari, Lassale, Note, De- 
voyod, Dumestre, Ismael, Guillemot, 


and many others, yet I cannot recall any 
one singer surpassing Stracciari in the 
vocal and histrionic delineation of this 
grateful but absorbing role. 

The music for Rigoletto calls for 
voice, intelligence, analysis, the power 
to feel and to express emotion, and these 
gifts are Stracciari’s. 

He sang magnificently, indeed. His 
voice never has shone so splendidly, nor 
trumpeted forth so rich and full, so 
firm and warm. He carried the third act 
scene to a stirring finish, excellently sup- 
ported by Polacco, who was an inspira- 
tion at the desk. 

There was immense enthusiasm for 
Stracciari, for his work last night was 
something quite out of the ordinary and 
deserved the acclaim of the house. 

Chicago Evening American. 


The music suits him and he 





RICCARDO 


STRACCIARI 


CHICAGO OPERA SEASON, 1918-19 





Rigoletto is not a new role for Strac- 
ciari here. He sang it at least three 
times last season on the same stage, and 
all the favorable remarks that were 
passed on his performance then can well 
be repeated for what he did last night. 
His voice is an unusually rich baritone, 
with all the flexibility and varied color- 
ing to transmit the many emotions of the 
role. Perhaps his highest point was in 
the monologue of the second act. This 
was a bit of high art. 

—Chicago Daily Journal 


It served to give us again an oppor- 
tunity to admire Stracciari in a role 
which he has made distinctly his own, 
and in which he is supreme. He was 
immense in his scene of rage in the third 
act, and impressive in the grief that 
brings this grisly horror to a close. 

Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Stracciari’s jester was a vocal and 
histrionic masterpiece. The manner in 
which he can illumine the meaning of the 
word by the color of the tone, the in 


finite shades which he has at his com- 
mand, yet always in artistic proportion 
and never used merely for display, made 
his performance an extraordinary ex- 
ample of the best of Italian art. 

The full gamut of human emotion 
from the tenderness of the father’s love 
to the bitter hate of the outraged man 
he expressed through tones of such per- 
fectly adjusted quality as revealed the 
story even to those who could not under- 
stand the actual words. When he wished 
for volume it was there in great, ringing 
tones, and he had the resistance to last 
clear to the end and give the big phrases 


of the final scene as Verdi intended 
them for the emotional climax of the 
work. 


—Chicago Evening Post. 


TRAVIATA 

A close third in the race for operatic 
honors was Stracciari, who repeated his 
fine impersonation of last season as the 
older Germont. 

—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

Stracciari’s entrance, like Galli-Curci’s, 
was underlined by applause from his pub- 
lic, for the Italian baritone has found 
himself here. 

We all know how he sings Alfredo’s 
father, the suave, fine, clean vocal emis- 
sion, the delicately modulated timbre of 
his pure baritone. 

\nd we have also applauded his his- 
trionic drawing of the part, which he 
invests with the charm and grace of a 
genuine scion of France’s Provence. 

Chicago Evening American 

Kqually noteworthy, artistically, was 
Stracciari’s Germont, Sr. He sang with 
extraordinary refinement and with unctu 
ous style. 

—Chicago Daily News. 

\nother cause of joy in the perform- 
ance was Riccardo Stracciari, mighty 
among baritones, and Jast night singing 
the role of the elder Germont. His op 
portunities in this opera were not great, 
a duet and a solo in the second act, and 
stage directions chiefly to stand around 
and look grieved during the rest of the 
performance. But the second act was 
enough to make one wish for another 
opera, so that he might do more singing. 
What he had to do was done superbly 

—Chicago Daily Journal. 


LINDA 
Stracciari last night leaped from the 
ranking of “excellent singer” to “great 
singer-tragedian.” Even his admirers 
found new reasons for their admiration. 
—Chicago Evening American. 


PAGLIACCI 


Possibly his reception had also been a 
climax, for there had been several fine 
things leading up to it. In the beginning 
was Riccardo Stracciari, who sings the 
prologue as no one else in the company 
is able to do. 

—Chicago Evening American 

His Tonio is really an historic classic. 

—Chicago Evening Journal. 














Management: 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Terre Haute Department Store Adopts Community Singing 
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The Two Hundred Employees of the A. Herz Department Store, Terre Haute, Ind., All Ready for Their Early Morning ‘“‘Sing.”’ 


This Store Is Probably the Only One in the 


Smaller Cities of the Middle West to Introduce the ‘‘Sing’’ as a Regular Feature of Its Daily Routine 


ERRE HAUTE, IND., Jan. 28.— 
Terre Haute is probably the only 
city of its size in the Middle West where 
community singing has been introduced 


in the business district. The progres- 
sive house of A. Herz, one of the largest 
department stores in the State, was the 
first establishment here to introduce 
singing among its employees. In due time 
the Kleeman Dry Goods Store and one 
of the Kresge ten-cent stores followed 
the example set. 

During the summer the early morn- 


ing shopper was refreshed and uplifted 
by the burst of melody which greeted 
his ears as he passed along Wabash Ave- 
nue. Many shoppers said it was worth 
making an early morning trip to the city 
just to hear this music. 

Although it was a spirit of patriot- 
ism which inspired the innovation, the 
“sing” has had such a beneficial effect 
upon the employees that the management 
of the A. Herz store has encouraged its 
continuance among its own force of more 
than two hundred workers. Fifteen min- 
utes of the store’s time is given for the 


“sings” each morning at 8.30 o’clock. 
A pianist and a song leader are engaged 
by the management to direct this “sing”’ 
and a piano has been furnished for the 
purpose. Helen Leever is the accompan- 
ist and Raymond Pritchett, a young busi- 
ness man with a natural gift for direct- 
ing group singing, is the song leader. 
Some really beautiful voices have been 
discovered among the personnel and a 
chorus of great possibilities is fast de- 
veloping. As yet the songs have been 
of a patriotic or popular character, as 
the singers were entirely untrained mu- 


sically with two or three exceptions. 
However, the better class of popular 
songs has been chosen and gradually a 
little higher grade of music may be in- 
troduced. Grace Hipple, head of the 
millinery department and herself a 
church singer of experience, has been the 
moving spirit in organizing the morning 
“sing.” She says that it has united the 
employees of the store as nothing before 
has done, that they all thoroughly enjoy 
it and that it seems to put everyone in 
a good humor for the day’s work. 
L. E. A. 





SAN ANTONIO ORCHESTRA 
IN DOUBLE OFFERING 


Local Soloists Add Interest to Two 
Symphony Concerts—Club Gives 
Sacred Music 


SAN ANTONIO, Jan. 20.—Although the 
epidemic continues with more or less per- 
sistence, local musical programs are 
occurring at frequent intervals. The 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sented two interesting programs, Jan. 9 
and 16. J. M. Steinfeldt was soloist for 
the first, playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in G Minor. His performance of this 
well-known but beautiful concerto was 
technically perfect and profoundly musi- 
cal. He responded to hearty encores 
with one of his own compositions. The or- 
hestra numbers were Berlioz’s “Marche 
Hongroise,” “Arabian Serenade,” by 
Langey, and “Meditation” by Drumm, 
for the first part of the program. Three 
ances from German’s “Henry VIII” 
proved most enjoyable. “Valse des 
leurs” from the “Nutcracker Suite” by 
'chaikovsky closed the program. Julian 
Paul Blitz, conductor, displayed his usual 
xood taste and precision in the interpre- 
tations, though, as he announced, he is 


somewhat limited in players this season 
and cannot present more intricate com- 
positions. 

The second concert presented David 
Griffin, song leader of Kelly Field, as 
soloist. His pleasing baritone voice was 
heard in Lully’s “Bois Epais,” from 
“Amadis,” and Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive,” from “‘Herodiade.” The audience 
showed appreciation by much applause, 
and he was obliged to respond with an 
encore. Another feature of the concert 
was the playing of Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud,” by the concertmaster, Frank Her- 
nandez, accompanied by the ’cellos and 
flute. So artistic was his interpretation 
that he was obliged to repeat it. Perhaps 
the best work by the orchestra was in 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 13. Godard’s 
“Scénes Poétiques”’ and a_ Rubinstein 
Ballet completed the delightful program. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a sa- 
cred concert, directed by Mrs.G. E. Gwinn. 
Solos by Gilbert Schramm, baritone; Mrs. 
L. L. Marks, soprano, and Oran Kirk- 
patrick, tenor, were especially fine. “In- 
flammatus,” from “Stabat Mater,” by 
Rossini, sung by a double quartet, com- 
posed of Mmes. Gardner and Chalkley, 
sopranos, Mmes. Winter and Flannery, 
contraltos, Messrs. Lee and Kirkpatrick, 
tenors, and Messrs. Schramm and Wall, 
baritones, with Mrs. Fred Jones as solo- 
ist, was greatly enjoyed. C. D. M. 


LAWRENCE MUSICIANS 
PRESENT FAIRY MASQUE 


Book and Music by Alice MacDonald 
and George Hamer—Longy Club 
Welcomed in Admirable Program 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Jan. 24.—One of the 
most significant events in local musical 
circles took place Wednesday, Jan. 22, 
at the City Hall, with the anticipated 
presentation of “The Lost Brook,” a fairy 
masque. Several hundred were unable to 
gain admission. 

The book and lyrics of the work were 
written by Alice B. MacDonald, instruc- 
tor of English in the High School, and 
the musical score was composed by 
George I. Hamer, a resident musician. 
The event was for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and had been postponed from last 
October on account of the influenza epi- 
demic. The performance was conducted 
by Mr. Hamer, whose score consists of 
an overture and several choral and dance 
numbers. The dances were given by 
pupils from the Crawford, Landers, Ging- 
ras and Labonte schools. The chorus 
was made up of members of the Chad- 
wick Club and other local singers, and 
was given preliminary drilling by Dr. 
Robert Farquhar. Mr. Hamer’s music 


fitted admirably into the mystic spirit 
of the text. 

A good sized audience greeted the con- 
cert given on Jan. 13 by U. S. Kerr, 
basso-cantante; Meta Schumann, soprano, 
and Frank Luker, pianist, in the City 
Hall, under the patronage of the Ladies’ 
Aid of the Central M. E. Church. It was 
the first appearance here of all three 
artists and they were most cordially re- 
ceived by the audience. Except for a 
tendency to over-effort and a vibrato on 
tones of medium pitch, Mr. Kerr sang 
admirably. Particularly effective was his 
mezza voce in Massenet’s “Elegie.” Miss 
Schumann also pleased by a naive style 
and in a few of her own compositions dis- 
closed a commanding dramatic technique. 
Mr. Luker acted as accompanist for the 
singers and midway in the program gave 
an excellent playing of Rachmaninoff’s 
G Minor Prelude. 

The first organ recital of the winter 
season at Phillips Academy Chapel on the 
instrument recently dedicated by Joseph 
Bonnet was given Wednesday afternoon, 
Jan. 9, by Carl F. Pfatteicher. 

The first public recital in the Abbot 
Academy, Andover, course was given on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 18, by the 
Longy Club of Boston. 

A delightful concert was given by Al- 
bert Edmund Brown, bass-baritone. 

A. L. M. 








contents, and its musical excellence. 


A New Volume of the Half Dollar Choral Series - 
TWENTY SACRED TRIOS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 


Compiled by CLIFFORD C. CHAPMAN 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


This collection is designed to solve a problem for leaders who are looking 
for pieces of average difficulty but exceptional and proven merit. 
a few more ambitious numbers, and several which are distinctly easy. 
Chapman is highly qualified for the task of selection through long experience 
of the public’s needs, and a wide acquaintance with the available material; and 
his name on the volume is assurance of its practical usefulness, its variety of 


It includes 
Mr. 
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Another Tribute to 


Mr. Richard Czerwonky, Chicago, Ill. 
My Dear Mr. Czerwonky: 


artistically and financially. 
crowd, 


recital. 


(Mrs. Robert D. Fletcher. ) 








RICHARD CZERWONKY 


VIOLINIST 


WOMEN’S MUSICAL CLUB 
WINNIPEG 


They are still talking of your wonderful music! 
From the standpoint of our club, your recital was a wonderful success, 
We have never had such a large and enthusiastic 


The unanimous verdict was that, as soon as possible, we must hear you again. 
On behalf of the club members and myself we thank you for the lovely 
Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ISABELLE G. FLETCHER, 
President Women’s Musical Club, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Personal Representative: AMY KEITH JONES, 839 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


January 14, 1919. 
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NOTABLE PROGRAMS OF 
WEEK IN PHILADELPHIA 


Société des Instruments Anciens Wel- 
comed—Mme. Samaroff and Florence 
Macbeth in Joint Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—Lovers of 
chamber music have enjoyed two excep- 
tional recitals this week, the first given 
by the Société des Instruments Anciens 
and the second by Mme. Olga Samaroff 
and Florence Macbeth. 

The recital by the Société was held in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
under auspices of the Chamber Music 
Association. The audience was large 
and most enthusiastic. Success of music 
of the Old World depends much upon the 
extent to which the atmosphere of the 
age represented is reproduced. In this 
instance the five players—Maurice Hew- 
itt, quinton; Henri Casadésus, viole 
d’amour; Jean Charron, viole de gambe; 
Maurice Devilliers, basse de viole, and 
Mme. M. L. H. Casadésus, harpe luth— 
fully measured up to the artistic atmos- 
phere demanded. In opening, the four 
viols and harp played Detouches’s “Le 
Pays du Tendre.” Mr. Hewitt followed 
with a Sonatine, by Francoeur, upon the 
quinton and Mr. Casadésus with a Fan- 
tasie for his viole d’amoury, the latter 
work composed by Niccolini. A Con- 
certo, by P. E. Bach, for four viols, and 
the “Ballet de la Royne,” by Mousigny, 
given by the entire ensemble, completed 
the program. 

Mme. Samaroff easily lived up to her 
reputation as a pianist of foremost rank 
in her recital, which formed the last of 
the brilliant series of Monday Musi- 
cales, also given in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford. It was her first ap- 
pearance in recital in Philadelphia this 
season and she received a warm welcome 
from her many friends and admirers. 
She gave two groups of numbers. The 
first comprised a set of five Chopin Pre- 
ludes, in which she showed an intimate 
understanding of the varied moods of 
the famous Pole. This was followed by 
“Reflets dans l’eau” of Debussy and 
Gabrilowitsch’s dazzling Caprice Bur- 
lesque. Her second group comprised 
Russian, Scandinavian and Hungarian 
numbers. It included Rachmaninoff’s 
familiar Prelude in C Sharp Minor, 
Grieg’s ‘“Notturno,” Busoni’s_ Inter- 
mezzo and Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. 








Florence Macbeth, who shared the 
honors of the recital with Mme. Sam- 
aroff, displayed her skill as a coloratura 
soprano principally in the “Bell Song” 
from Delibes’s opera “Lakmé.” She also 
gave, with much expression and lucidity, 
three songs in French by Weckerlin, 
Rabey and Dalcroze, four in English by 
Hausman, Bliss, MacDowell and Cad- 
man and, as an additional number, the 
Page’s song from “The Masked Ball,” 
by Verdi. a. Ga ee 


DAMROSCH IN WASHINGTON 








His Forces Heard in Program That 
Featured Wagner Compositions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting, was presented in its 
third concert of the season by T. Arthur 
Smith on Jan. 21, when the Mozart Sym- 
phony in G Minor was given an artistic 
presentation, as was also “Istar” of 
d’Indy. About half the orchestral part 
of the program was devoted to the com- 
positions of Wagner, which this organi- 


zation interprets so well. Selections 
from “The Mastersingers,” ‘“Parsifal” 
and “Siegfried” were offered. The occa- 


sion served to introduce Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, to Washington. He is an artist 
of wonderful power, clear technique and 
musicianly interpretation, and won in- 
stant approval. 

In the evening Mr. Damrosch and his 
orchestra were heard in a lecture-recital 
under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of Fine Arts, when compositions 
of Weber, Mendelssohn and Brahms were 
given. Mr. Damrosch prefaced _ the 
works with explanatory remarks, which 





added to their interest. W. H. 
Community “Sings” Flourish at Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Jan. 24.—Beryl M. 
Harrington, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, is meeting with great 
success in her second series of community 
“sings.” She inaugurated the idea last 
spring, and is renewing it now, with 
community gatherings at the various 
schoolhouses in the city two or three 
times a week. Patriotic songs form the 
larger share of the programs. These 
gatherings are preparatory to the na- 
tional song week observation, Feb. 16 
to 22. 


The 
BRAHMS 
QUARTETTE 


The quartet’s work con- 
tained admirable feeling. 
Sun 
The four voices are fresh 
and agreeable and the en- 
semble of the quartet is 
commendable. Herald 


The grouped singers were a 
novel sight, and the voices 


blended well. Times 


The quartet consists of 


four young ladies who sing 
together in tasteful and 





Globe 


musical fashion. 


The 
BRAHMS 
QUARTETTE 


Photo by Anne Donahue 


These four talented girls are being 
reengaged by sixty per cent of the 
people for whom they have sung 


this season. 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 


L. Bennett 


Columbus 782 


47 West 72nd Street 
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Julia Claussen 


AS SOLOIST WITH 
St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra 


JANUARY 10 and II, 1919 


“‘The big moments were those when Mme. Claus- 
sen’s wonderful voice rang through the hall, ranging 
above the orchestra in effortless and spell-bounding 
song.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





*“Seldom has an audience at the Symphony Orchestra 
concert shown keener interest or derived more enjoy- 
ment than the large assembly which gathered at the 
Odeon last night to listen to the repetition of Conductor 
Max Zach’s program. 

As at the Friday matinee, the big moments were 
those when Mme. Julia Claussen’s wonderful voice rang 
through the hall, ranging above the orchestra in effort- 
less and spell-bounding song. Hallstrom’s ‘ The Mount- 
ain King,’ the Spinning Song, a Norse replica of Mar- 
garet’s musings in the garden scene in Faust, was given 
by the singer with much better effect than at the Friday 
concert because the orchestra had an improved mastery 
over the intricacies of the accompaniment. The soloist 
was permitted greater freedom in interpretation, thus 
enhancing the quality of her rendition. 

‘The Swan,’ by Crieg, and the celebrated Meyerbeer 
aria, ‘Ah, mon fils,’ were beautifully sung, the latter 
almost compelling an encore at a most inopportune time. 

In the ‘Alceste’ aria, Mme. Claussen’s statuesque 
pose and classic calm admirably comporied with the in- 
tent of the selection. Her low notes here were opulent and 
their effect on the audience was little short of magical. 

It was a display of genuine talent, unaffected by the 
presence of a throng of listeners—such singing as a 
prima donna might be thought to indulge in when singing 
for herself in the seclusion of her own home or for the 
delectation of a few choice friends.’’—The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

“Julia Claussen gave a fine exhibition of singing in 
the most approved form. Beginning with ‘Divinites du 
Styx,’ from CGluck’s ‘Alceste,’ Mme. Claussen pleased 
her hearers immediately with the ease and command 
with which she takes hold of her work. Her breath con- 
trol and imperceptible breathing afford a striking lesson 
to all singers and an illustration to others of what breath 
control means in song. 

The ‘Alceste’ aria was followed by the ‘Ah, mon fils,’ 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophete.’ In sustained work 
and in phrasing Mme. Claussen displayed great care 
and discrimination. : 

_Upon her second appearance she sang ‘A Swan,’ by 
Grieg, and the Spinning Song, by Halistrom. These 
selections offered a big opportunity for the soloist, which 
she met with splendid effect.’’?—St. Louis Star. 

“Julia Claussen gave a notable exposition of an art 
which one had reason to fear was becoming extinct 
among woman singers of the day. Tenderness, pathos, 
tragedy, passion—all sound forth in the convincing ac- 
cents of sincerity. 

She sang ‘Divinites du Styx,’ from Cluck’s ‘Alceste,’ 
‘Ah, mon fils,’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophete,’ the Spin- 
ning Song from Hallstrom’s ‘Den Bergtagna,’ and Crieg’s 
setting of Ibsen’s ‘A Swan.’ Every one was an absorb- 
ing feat of interpretation.’’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

“Julia Claussen possesses one of the best voices 
heard here ina long while. Immense dramatic quality 
and tenderness were revealed in her singing of the aria 
‘Divinites du Styx,’ her first number. She completely 
won her audience in her interpretation of ‘Ah, mon fils,’ 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophete,’ the presentation of 
which yesterday was equal to that of Schumann-Heink 
at the great contraito’s best. 

‘A Swan,’ by Crieg, and the Spinning Song from Ivar 
Halistrom’s ‘The Mountain King.’ She seemed to glean 
the Scandinavian spirit in her interpretation, and her 
voice appeared to possess almost limitless range, with 
tone and quality exquisite in all positions.’—The St. 
Louis Republic. 
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| talking-machine companies notes that 
during October one of the company’s 
operators recorded the hellish din made 


| ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


French Composer’s “‘ Salomé ’”’ to Make Paris Opéra Début in Finery Designed for Namesake from 
Richard Strauss’s Workshop—French Musicians to Have Desirable Posts in Cities of Alsace 
and Lorraine—Guy Ropartz Succeeds German Composer Who Fled from Strasbourg Con- 
servatory—Granddaughter of Pauline Viardot Seeks Musical Laurels—The Great War Has 
Given Birth to New Musical Public, While Musicians Thank It for New Standpoint Towards 
Their Art—New Success for Maurice Renaud at Lyons—Great Carillon of Bruges Said to Be 


Uninjured 














* a truth, the mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they keep on pulverizing. 
(ime and the Great War are about to 
ring revenge to a certain Captain Mari- 
tte, who once, as an obscure French 
ficer in “the Provinces,” had the pre- 
sumption to compose a “Salomé” opera 
before Richard II of Germany’s opera 
world had been able to arrange a coming- 
out party for his Salomé. 

The Paris Opéra opened its doors hos- 
pitably to the Strauss “Salomé,” which 
did not make a protracted visit; the 
Théatre Lyrique de la Gaiteé produced 
the Mariotte “Salomé,” and with great 
success. Now the Théatre Lyrique de la 
Gaité is in the service of the Govern- 
ment, so that any objections that insti- 
tution may ever have raised to the 
Opéra’s. producing the Mariotte ‘“Sa- 
lomé” are null and void. Director Rouché 
has now conceived the plan of staging 
the French composer’s “Salomé” at the 
Opéra with all the superb costumes and 
scenie accessories that were designed for 
the Strauss work on the same subject. 

And thus the obscure French officer- 
composer achieves the stage of the official 
first opera house of his country, and to 
this belle revanche a little touch of irony 
is added by the fact that his work is clad 
in the outer vestments made before the 
war for the work of the German com- 
poser, who treated him so contemptuously 
what time he first learned of his French 
rival. 
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Guy Ropartz Gets Strasbourg Post 


With Alsace and Lorraine in the hands 
of the French once more, the directorial 
posts at the municipal opera houses in 
Strasbourg, Metz, Colmar and Mulhouse 
automatically become available to 
l'renchmen. The list of applications is 
a long one, and the authorities are con- 
fronted with an embarrassment of avail- 
able talent. Little is known as yet as to 
the result of the deliberations of the 
powers that be, although M. Chéreau of 
the Paris Opéra Comique is said to be 
favored for Strasbourg. 

As for the Municipal Conservatory in 
Strasbourg, that institution already has 
a new director in Guy Ropartz, the well- 
known French composer. Up to the time 
of the armistice this position was held 
by Hans Pfitzner, and that composer of 

ill-fated operas was also the conductor 
'of the Municipal Symphony Concerts. 
' He had opened the new season on Oct. 16 
and was to have conducted the second 
coneert of the series on Nov. 13, but on 
the morrow of the armistice, feeling the 
ground burning under his feet, he fled 
precipitately, leaving both the concerts 
and the conservatory in mid-air. For 
Ptitzner was a man of ultra-Germano- 
phile sentiments, and the Strasbourgers 
shed never a tear over his unceremonious 
departure from the Alsatian music 
world. 

The first big French concert given in 
oflicially French Strasbourg—leaving out 
of consideration the concerts given by 
military bands—was a performance of 
Berlioz’s “Enfance du Christ,” under the 
baton of Ernest Munch. The new muni- 
cipal chorus and the Municipal Orchestra 
participated, while among the five solo- 
ists brought from Paris was the French- 
Canadian tenor Rodolphe Plamondon, 
long a familiar figure at the Paris 
Opéra. 

K x 
Star of Another Viardot Rises on the 
Eastern Horizon 


With the reflected glory of a great 
ime to illumine the opening chapters 

her career, a new Viardot, yclept 
\lice, granddaughter of the great Pau- 
ine, made her début in Paris the other 
day by giving a song recital. 

Critical comment was favorable. This 
latest Viardot to aspire to musical 
laurels is created with “remarkable 
qualities’ —“the organ is rich and pow- 
erful, her interpretations are of rare in- 
telligence, and she possesses the temper- 


ament of a lyric tragedian and a nature 
profoundly musical.” She was at her 
best in three of Gabriel Fauré’s songs, 
“Au cimetiére,” “Dans une Prison” and 
“Au Soir,” for which the composer 
played the accompaniments; in an air 
from Gluck’s “Paris et Héléne,”’ in Mon- 
teverde’s “Lamente d’Ariane” and Schu- 
bert’s ‘“‘Marguerite at the Spinning- 
Wheel.” 

Another Viardot, Paul, the violinist— 
is he the brother or father of the débu- 
tante?—appeared as an assisting artist, 





The point is made that, apart from the 
concerts, a great deal of educative influ- 
ence must have been exercised by the 
sprinkling of musicians into the ranks. 
“The pianoforte in the rest-hut has not 
been used solely for rag-time or senti- 
mental ballads—Bach and _ Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin, have’ spoken 
through it, and delivered their message 
to many new ears.” 

But—and here is a point of vital im- 
port—if musicians in the army have 
given, they have also received. The gain 

















MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA AND HER HUSBAND 


Interesting word has just been received from abroad from Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
the well-known American pianist, Who was for many years located in Vienna She write 
from Switzerland: ‘‘Since Austria has been disbanded into several separate nationalities 
we have become Polish subjects and my husband, having entered the diplomatic service, is 
hoping to be sent to the United States.” 


playing Lekeu’s Sonata and Gabriel 
Fauré’s Second Sonata with Eugene 
Reuchsel. 
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New Music Public Created by the War 


It’s an ill war that produces no good. 
And so, while a few pessimists may be 
heard making lament that music has re- 
ceived a set-back during the past four 
years, and more, it is frankly admitted 
by others that the Great War is to be 
thanked for bringing into existence a 
new music public. 

For the tapping of a new _ public 
through the many admirable musical ac- 
tivities in camps, hospitals and factories 
has brought about a markedly increased 
appeal of the best music, a writer in the 
Musical Times has observed. But he 
points out to what extent this new mus- 
ical public can be retained after demo- 
bilization must depend largely upon con- 
cert-givers and conductors of choral so- 
cieties and orchestras. 

“No one who has had any considerable 
experience of camp and hospital concerts 
during the past four years can have 
failed to note the pleasure the best music 
has given in the most unexpected quar- 
ters. You may question the word ‘unex- 
pected,’ pointing out that in an army so 
huge and representative the proportion 
of educated musicians must, of course, 
be pretty much the same as in the civilian 
population. That is true, but we must 
remember that the average camp audi- 
ence is of an omnium gatherum character 
rarely met with in a concert hall, and 
therefore musicians have formed only 
a small part of it. The great majority 
of hearers have been men to whom fine 
music well performed was something of 
a novelty.” 


has not been all on one side. Many mu- 
sicians have admitted that their views 
on the art have been considerably broad- 
ened by their army experience. They 
have come to enjoy a great deal that 
they had hitherto despised. “For ex- 
ample, the swing and rhythm of the best 
music-hall tunes have not been lost on 
them. This appreciation of the most 
vital quality in an important section of 
popular music is likely to influence some 
of our younger composers, and the in- 
fluence will be all for good. So much of 
the best music has found its way vid 
Queen’s Hall to the Coliseum and other 
great places of popular entertainment, 
that some return is due.” 

~ * + 


Ovation for Renaud at Lyons 


That supreme singing actor, Maurice 
Renaud, has been giving Lyons the bene- 
fit of his marvelous art. The French 
baritone, who would find a welcome of 
greater warmth than ever in New York 
now after having enlisted in his coun- 
try’s service as a private, though well 
over the military age limit, was given 
an ovation when he sang and acted his 
Athanaél at the Grand Opera House in 
Lyons the other evening. 

The Thais that compassed the full of 
Renaud’s Athanaél was Andrée Vally, 
evidently a singer and actress of parts, 
in more senses than one. 

cd * ao 


Beware of Shell-Shock from Talking- 
Machine’s New War Records! 


Not only the cinema but the talking- 
machine has been at the front making 
permanent record of certain aspects of 
modern warfare. 

The official organ of one of the English 


by the R. G. A.’s heavy gas shell attack 
on the German lines just in front of 
Lille. The instrument was placed just 
behind a battery of 4.5-in. guns and 6-in. 
howitzers. An artillery officer who was 
in the action and has heard the record 
says that it is wonderfully lifelike and 
that the expert can easily distinguish the 


noises made by the different types of 
guns. It took his breath away, he de- 
clares. 


We might feel apprehensive of this 
record’s producing shell-shock were we 
not reassured by the reflection that if 
some of the so-called musical records al- 
ready in existence do not create some- 
thing akin to shell-shock nothing could 
have that effect. 
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Battistini a Barcelona “Athanael”’ 


In Barcelona the great Battistini has 
been singing the Maurice Renaud role of 
Athanaél with the extraordinary success 
that seems to crown everything he under- 
takes. The Thais of the performances 
has been Geneviéve Vix. 

To judge by the superlatives under 
which the French soprano has been bur- 
ied in the Barcelona press and the Ital- 
ian papers with Spanish correspondents, 
there are reviewers in Spain who do not 
share the view of Pitts Sanborn of the 
New York Globe that the most praise- 
worthy thing Mlle. Vix did was to marry 
and leave the stage—that is, as far as 
the American public is. concerned. 

The tenor Umberto Macnez, remem- 
bered here from a season spent at the 
Metropolitan, has been singing the Duke 
in “Rigoletto” and other lyric leads at 
the Liceo to the manifest satisfaction, 
and more than that, of the Barcelonians. 

* * ” 
Historic Bruges Carillon Uninjured 


For some time past there has been 
great anxiety as to the fate of the bells 
of Bruges, but now there is definite in- 
formation that they are safe and unin- 
jured. M. A. Nauwaelaerts, the official 
City Carillonneur, who is serving in the 
Belgian Army, visited Bruges at the first 
possible opportunity, says the Musical 
Times, and found that his house was in 
good condition, having been cared for by 
friends, and that the bells of the carillon 
were intact. 

The Huns stole every sheet of music 
he possessed, and severed all the connect- 
ing wires of the clavier. It did not take 
long to adjust temporarily the action 
work, however, and very soon the bells 
were pealing forth “La Brabanconne,” 
“The Lion of Flanders,” and “God Save 
the King,” to the great joy of the inhabi- 
tants. All lovers of bell music will be 
glad to know that this historie carillon 
has not been destroyed, and there are 
now great hopes that the magnificent 
carillon of Malines has survived. 

The Tour des Halles, Bruges, contain- 
ing the carillon of forty-seven bells, is 
352 feet high and dates from 1280. The 
octagonal superstructure was added after 
1482, and the parapet in 1822. The bells 
are by Joris Dumery, 1743, and replace 
thirty-eight bells by the great Hemony, 
1662, destroyed by fire in 1741. The re- 
puted weight of the largest bell is 6000 
kilos. The Malines carillon consists of 
forty-five belis, the reputed weight of the 
largest being 8884 kilos and of the caril- 
lon 34,098 kilos, equalling 33% tons. 

+ + * 





Busy Musician at Salonika 


What musicians stationed in the out- 
lying reaches of the far-flung war front 
have found to do in turning their specific 
equipment to account is suggested by a 
report received in London from a singer 
named Holst, of good repute in the 
English concert world, who writes to the 
London Musical News from the some- 
what peculiar address of the Y. M. C. A., 
Piccadilly Circus, Salonika: 

“On the journey I did nothing more 
than a few sing-songs at various places 
and in various languages, chiefly Scotch 
and Serbian. Also I mended thirty notes 
of a grand piano belonging to the U. S. 
Y. M. C. A. at Corfu. Here I have had 
three working days. I am starting two 
choirs, resurrecting one orchestra, and 
have three pupils for theory, one for 
piano, and have humbly assisted at a fine 
lecture given by a captain, who played 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy and 
sorodine to a crowded and happy audi- 
ence. So altogether things are more 
promising than my wildest hopes.” 


J. L. H. 


Kurt Schindler has expressed his ap- 
preciation, through the medium of the 
newspapers, “to his many friends and 
acquaintances’ for their many and sin- 
cere tokens of sympathy,” on the death 
of his wife, Mme. Vera Schindler. 
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Tendency After Passing of 


ning with Pictorial Arts, 
Strength and Firmness, from Her Assimilation of Foreign Modernism 


/ MODERN ITALIAN MUSIC IS ANTI- ane 
ee IMPRESSIONISTIC, SAYS COMPOSER 


Distinguished Exponent of Modernism Traces Rise re Impressionism as the Dominant Artistic 
“the Wagnerian Fever’’—Liberating Effects of the Movement 
—Impressionism Incompatible with the Italian Temperament—How the Reaction, Begin- 
Spread—lItaly Evolving New Art, 


By ALFREDO CASELLA 


Marked by Compactness, 














OME, Jan. 25.—It is well known that 

when the Wagnerian fever which 
had been poisoning the whole world for 
so Many years was cured, there ap- 
peared, although with less intensity, a 
new and powerful influence, that of 
“impressionism,” usually called “‘Debus- 
syish,” from the name of its chief repre- 
sentative and supporter. 

It would take too long to outline the 
progress of pictorial impressionism, be- 
gun by Turner and Jongkind, and 
brought to its height by the French art- 
ists, Pissaro, Sisley and Claude Monet. 
Nowadays no one can help being aware 
of the fact that the vast impressionist 
movement arose through a necessary and 
healthy reaction against the academic 
excesses of the past, and that its prin- 
cipal technical characteristic was that 
form was represented not by means of 
the sketched outline but solely by means 
of vibrations and color contrasts, which 
at the same time replaced the theoretic 
perspective; and that, finally, it was the 
great merit of the impressionists to have 
opened the way to a really modern way 
of painting. 

The qualities and defects of Debussy’s 
impressionism are the same as those of 
pictorial impressionism. While in the 
latter the exaggerated preponderance 
viven to the eye over the other senses 
soon leads to painting which, though ex- 
quisite, is yet too slight and vaporous, 
and in which the forms and bodies scat- 
ter, melt away and dissolve in the fluid- 
ity of the air, the Debussyish impres- 
sionism, too exclusively preoccupied with 
auditory pleasure, almost completely 
abolishes that element in music which 
corresponds to line in the art of design 
and perspective in that of painting; that 
is the form, rhythmic framework and 
melodic unity. 

Therefore, if Debussy’s art now seems 
to us superseded and far-away, it can- 
not be forgotten that he was the first 
composer to free music from its age-old 
modal, harmonic, rhythmic, thematic and 
rhetorical fetters. As he had intuitive- 
ly felt from his early youth that the 
future of the art of sound lay in Russia, 





not in Germany, he was the first to cre- 
ate a music which, if not yet chromatic, 
was at any rate polymodal, and thus for 
the first time the diatonic autocracy was 
broken. 

The Anti-Impressionist Movement 


But the strong esthetic movement 
started by Monet and Debussy had had 
but scanty response among us Italians; 
there were few disciples, and even those 
were persons of secondary importance. 

For many geographical, ethnical and 
cultural reasons, the Italian is not nat- 
urally inclined toward impressionism. 
Above all, the nature of our country, the 
classicism and transparency of its light, 
the almost complete absence of nebulous- 
ness and mystery in our landscapes, are 
not favorable to the impressionistic vi- 
sion. Besides, the Italian has too much 
plastic feeling to allow him to take de- 
light in an art whose principal charac- 
teristic is nothing but the negation of 
design and form. As Soffici has rightly 
said, “The best Italian artists were those 
who tried to express, besides the uncer- 
tainty of radiant luminosity and elegant 
vaporousness, the sober solidity of bodies 
and objects, and weight, the gravitation 
of masses, the equilibrium of planes and 
volumes, the strength of light and 
shade.” I might add, en passant, that 
the qualities of our great musicians of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were of this sturdy sort. With 
the rise of the melodrama of the nine- 
teenth century that firm quality van- 
ishes. 

For the reasons I have indicated, for- 
eign impressionism, whether pictorial or 
musical, could not penetrate far into 
Italy. I shall now endeavor to show that 
this condition has been one of great ad- 
vantage to us. 

Impressionism, itself born of a violent 
reaction against academic conservatism 
and the dogmatism of the past, has 
everywhere of late years been the object 
of revolution. 

The reaction, the beginning of which 
was evidenced in the paintings of 
Cézanne (the first to accord recognition 
again to the importance of volume, light 
and shade, design—in fact, to all that 
the impressionists had denied), and 


which was continued by the cubism of 
Picasso and Braque and by the futurism 
of Boccioni and Depero, has of late 
cropped up in music as well as in the 
pictorial arts. To the slight, evanescent 
art of Debussy is now ec Ae a music 
which is much more preoccupied with 
rhythmic dynamics, plastic construction, 
strophic strength and linear clarity. This 
new tendency is universal. The Russian 
Stravinsky, the French Ravel, the Aus- 
trian Schonberg, the Hungarian Bartok 
and Kodaly and many others are all ani- 
mated by it. 
Italy Joining the Reaction 

And I am glad that to-day Italy is 
joining the other countries which are 
giving animus to this vast artistic move- 
ment. Lately a new musicianship has 
been forming here; it is absolutely anti- 
impressionistic. 

Occasionally our recent music has been 
opprobriously considered a foreign im- 
portation, though the complainants have 
not ventured a clear definition of its 
origin. It is indeed incontestable that 
the many currents of thought which are 
more and more constantly crossing in a 
world where distances have been greatly 
reduced by science must touch us as 
well as others and must leave some dis- 
tinct mark on our music. But these 
foreign influences are necessary if our 


new musical school is to develop and be 


come strong. Fausto Torrefranco re- 
cently gave expression to this point of 
view. “Every great national art,” he 


writes, “has sprung from the assimila- 
tion of an already matured foreign art 
and from its assimilation by the as yet 
pure and instinctive sensibility of the 
importing nation.” Nothing could be 


truer. And nothing could be more stupid 
than the accusation, hurled with such 
monotonous regularity by impotent 
academicians and ingenuous listeners 
against the best of the young Italian 
composers, the accusation of being 


servile adherents of foreign art. The 
work of these rising composers gives evi- 
dence not of slavish imitation, but of a 
healthy and indispensable process of 
assimilation which will result in giving 
Italian art a modern, renewed and en- 
riched language. 


Italian Art 


I have said that the impressionism of 
countries beyond the Alps was little ac- 
ceptable to the Italian temperament and 
that it had, in fact, found very slight 
response here. But, on the other hand, 
the present intense European movement 


Future of 


against impressionism is singularly in 
line with our natural tastes and apti- 
tudes. 


It is my absolute conviction that there 
is now emerging among us, in plastic 
art, in poetry and in music, a rich, com- 
pact, conscious national art, in which 
the noble hereditary virtues which have 
been our best tradition are being per- 
petuated through the greater liberty and 
modernity of the technical methods now 
in use. 

Such is the unshakable 
has, for so long and under so many dif- 
ficulties, informed my actions both as 
an Italian and as an artist. But each 
year that passes confirms and 
strengthens this persuasion and makes 
me see that the time is very near when 
our instrumental music will once more 
take, in the new world of justice and 
united effort whose prodigious formation 
we are now witnessing, that place which 
is due to the greatness and intellectual 
dignity of the Italian name. 


faith which 





YOUNGSTOWN GREETS HEIFETZ 


Huge Audience Hears Violinist—Crea- 
tore Company Also Given Large Houses 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 21.—Jascha 
Heifetz made his first appearance here 
to a house crowded to the doors, the 
stage filled, and hundreds standing. The 
greatest expectancy awaited the artist, 
and no one could have been accorded a 
more sincere ovation than this gifted 
youth. The eloquence and beauty of his 
playing move one to silence rather than 


words. André Benoist proved his artis- 
try with accompaniments of perfect 
blending. 


The Creatore Grand 
attracted enormous’ audiences 
their three-day engagement at the 


Opera Company 
during 
Park 


Theater Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. Four performances were given 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Martha” and the 
double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“T Pagliacci.” 

Edward Morris, the young American 
planist, appeared before the Monday 
Club last evening in the Ohio Hotel. He 
has at his command technical equip- 
ment, musicianship and a refined poetry. 
The Schumann G Minor Sonata was 
given with beautiful tonal effects. 

C. W. D. 


Reinald Werrenraths list of spring 
engagements is a long and imposing one. 
Among important recital dates are the 
Newark (N. J.) and Fitchburg (Mass.) 
festivals on May 9 and 16 and the 


Evanston North Shore’ Festival on 
June 4. 
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But System, Not Temperament, 


Himself Working—His * 


of a National Conservatory 


By DOROTHY J. TEALL 
AN old lady who, as the victim of a 
44 chronic but unanalyzed disorder, was 
he object of much curiosity, 
narked thus: “In the winter 
t rheumatism; in the summer 
t malaria. But I don’t know. 
-ome words, you see, that cover 
multitude of sins.” 

It is much the same with the fraternity 
if artists. In despair, the diagnosticians 
have put down their sins of omission and 
‘ommission, their virtues as well as their 
vices, all under the heading of tempera- 


once re- 
they call 
they call 
There’s 
such a 


ment. 
And yet curiosity as to the nature of 
the artistic animal seems unappeased. 


Those who suspect the temperamental 
label of inadequacy should find rationale 
for their suspicion in the case of Ernesto 
Berumen, the young Mexican musician 
whose studies were chiefly prosecuted at 
the Leipzig Conservatory and who has 
for some years past been established in 
New York. Though it is as pianist that 


Must Be the Guiding Light— 
Advises Against Giving Pupils Anything on Which Teacher Is 
‘Rotation of Répertoire’ "—Vitality 
Together with Firm Structure Pleases Him in Russian Music— 
South American Music Dead, but War May Prove to Have 
Awakened That of North America to Life—The Great Hope 


he is best known to the general public, 


the musical world recognizes Mr. Beru- 
men as an excellent teacher 


these two sides of his personality, 


prevails an entente cordiale which gives 


him what is probably the most unique of 
artists make 


all his distinctions. Other 
a side-issue of teaching or of public per- 
formances, but he manages to keep both 
golden balls in the air at once. 

This condition is naturally enough the 
result of a more common-sense attitude 
on the part of Mr. Berumen than the 
word temperament implies. He has kept, 
as a souvenir of his German training, a 
technical thoroughness such as we used to 
laugh down, in the old days, but which 
sterner times have taught us to emulate. 

He says, and it is impossible not to 
believe, that he loves to teach. 

“So f-equently a teacher has to occupy 
himself witn pupils who for one reason 
or another are unpliable and ungrateful 
material to work with, that I consider 
myself especially fortunate 


also. Between 
that 
of recitalist and that of pedagogue, there 


in having 
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BAUER, MARION 
ONLY OF THEE AND ME 


DANIELS, MABEL W. 
SOLDIER-CAP 
FIELDS 0° BALLYCLARE 
LADY OF DREAMS 


MILLIGAN, HAROLD VINCENT 
ADVENT 
BEATRICE 
WHEN LIFE’S AT THE DAWN 
(Cycle of Children’s Songs) 
THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER 
Six Songs’ by Francis Hopkinson, 
(1737-1791) Edited and Augmented by 
Harold V. Milligan 
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BAUER, MARION 
THE MINSTREL OF ROMANCE 
ORIENTALE 
FROM HILLS OF DREAMS 
BARTLETT, FLOY LITTLE 
IF I BUT KNEW 
BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
A SONG OF LIBERTY 
BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
DEAR LAD O’ MINE 
COX, RALPH 
APRIL TIDE 
DOWN IN DERRY 
HOBERG, MARGARET 
IRISH WEATHER 
METCALF, JOHN W. 
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NOGERO, FRANCISCO DI 
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BAUER, MARION 
SEND ME A DREAM 
STAR TRYSTS 
BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
GOD OF THE NATIONS (Duet) 
CHADWICK, G. W. 
IN BYGONE DAYS 
BEFORE THE DAWN 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
O HEART OF MINE 
HUHN, BRUNO 
_PROPOSAL 
NOGERO, FRANCISCO DI 
SEVILLA LOVE SONG 
WARD-STEPHENS 
YOU AND I 


Mme. Yvonne de Treville 


BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
A SONG OF LIBERTY 
AH LOVE BUT A DAY 
FAIRY LULLABY : 
BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
AUTUMN WINDS SO WISTFUL 
HAIL YE TYME OF HOLIEDAYES 
THE MORNING WIND 
ONLY TO THEE (Arr 
Saéns) 
COX, RALPH 
THE END OF DAY 
IF YOU BUT KNEW 
FOOTE, ARTHUR 
I'M WEARING AWA 
IRISH FOLK SONG 
LA FORGE, FRANK 
LONGING 
LYNES, FRANK 
SWEETHEART, SIGH NO MORK 
MAC DOWELL, EDWARD 
MY JEAN 
METCALF, JOHN W. 
O SING, YF BIRDS 
RISHER, ANNA PRISCTTEA 
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Ernesto Berumen Working Out a Problem 


at the Piano 


five or six pupils who are genuinely tal- 
ented. Of course there are others who, 
though not specially gifteu, are indus- 
trious and persevering and to whom it is 
possible to give much. It is the talented 
few I mentioned just now, however, who 
sweeten the cup of pedagogy for me.” 

“But.if they have the effect of fasten- 
ing so much of your interest and atten- 
tion on your teaching, isn’t that just so 
much lost to your work as recitalist?” 

Mr. Bertimen starts to answer, then 
pauses for a deprecating smile. “I don’t 
think so. At any rate, my system is such 
that my teaching certainly ought not to 
have a bad effect on my playing, if there 
is anything of the artist in me. You see, 
I devote four days a week to practising 
exclusively. The other chief measure by 
which I try to assure equal rights to my 
pupils and my playing is that of never 
letting a pupil study a piece on which I 
myself am working. A selection which 
I take up with a pupil must be something 
which I have long since finished with, 
something which I have analyzed com- 
pletely and reconstructed into an organic 
whole according to my own habits of in- 
terpretation. I must have put the finish- 
ing touch on my conception and have 
locked it away in my head.” 

“Ts it possible that you practise a 
rotation of répertoire as farmers do of 
crops?” 

Building a Répertoire 


“Yes, that is just my plan. As I fig- 
ured it, the preparation of one good, solid 
program a year would leave me, at the 
end of ten years, with a répertoire large 
enough to provide ten really excellent 
programs, and that while I was yet 
young.” 

The fashion in which Mr. Bertmen 
builds his programs is a further demon- 
stration of the extent to which method 
can be made to dominate the supposed 
madness of the artist. He does not care 
to demand the attention of recital audi- 
ences for works which have been played 
to death, but on the other hand, he does 
not care to plunge them into the morasses 
of extremist music. Much of his time 
is spent at the publishing houses, look- 
ing over compositions which are at once 
fairly novel and structurally sound. He 
finds, as a rule, enough such numbers to 
furnish forth at least two or three pro- 
rrams. Then comes the selective process. 
What may have looked excellent at first 
may prove unsatisfactory on closer ac- 
quaintance. Debussy, for instance, Mr. 
Bertimen would much like to play, but 
he finds the works of the French im- 
pressionist temperamentally incompatible 
when he attempts to study them deeply 
and with a view to making himself a 
public exponent of them 
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“On the whole, I seem to have a bias 
for the music of the modern Russian 
school,” Mr. Berumen confesses on being 
questioned. “For in that I find those 
qualities of freshness and vitality and 
at the same time of structural firmness 
which seem to me most admirable and 


delightful. And this is not just a per- 
sonal prejudice; nearly everyone seems 
to recognize the greatness of the Russian 
school. Rachmaninoff, for instance, can 
fairly be said to rank as the foremost of 
living composers. In Germany, where |] 
was trained, he was tremendously ad- 
mired. , 

“It is so rich, 
slan music! 


so fascinating, this Rus- 
There is one composer par- 


ticularly, Liapounoff, whose work I find 
very grateful to play. I have never 
heard anything about him; I know noth- 
ing of him but his music, but for me 
that is enough. Glazounoff I like, and I 
shall play a Theme and Variations by 
him—new, I believe—at my next recital. 


Korngold’s Sonata, too, is a work I have 
not heard of as being played before.” 

“Do you find any music nearer home 
that attracts you?” 

“You mean Spanish and South Ameri 
can? No. It is quite sad. I have gone 
through reams and reams of music in 
the hope of finding something really ex- 
pressive of those nationalities, but the 
search seems fruitless. There are pretty 
things and pleasant things, to be sure, 
but where are there noble things written 
by Spaniards or South Americans? I, at 
least, have not found them. 


Educational Facilities Make for Art 


“The blame cannot be laid on lack of 
artistic feeling. Surely there are no 
people in the world more naturally ar- 
tistic than the South Americans. I have, 
for instance, seen a perfectly illiterate 
Indian pick up a bit of clay and model a 
marvelous statuette of a passer-by off- 
hand. The real trouble is the lack of 
educational facilities, I suppose. There 
is plenty of artistic feeling, but nothing 
to direct it into profitable channels. | 
mean, of course, profitable from the ar- 
tistic point of view. Numbers of South 
Americans may have the souls of musical 


artists; every crisis of their lives may 
translate itself into terms of sublime 
music in their minds; but if the music 
remains in the minds, what is the use 
of it? It dies with the person, maybe 
even with the moment that woke it to 
life.” 


“How about North America?” 

“In some of MacDowell’s music, the D 
Minor Concerto, for example, and the 
Concert Etude, I should say there was a 
genuine national quality. But certainly 
most North American music cannot be 
said to show any virile, personal quality. 
South American music is just a reflection 
of that of Spain, and is dominated by 
languid, even weary dance rhythms. 
North Americans have more ‘pep’ in their 


daily lives, and that characteristic al- 
ready shows, to what I am sure is a 
beneficial extent, in their music. Of 
course, it is true that they have more 
educational facilities than South Ameri- 
cans have. But these conservatories and 
schools and teachers have not yet 


taken very firm root; they don’t really 
seem to belong!” 

“What remedy is to be sought, then?” 

“Well,” Mr. Berumen replied, after a 
moment’s reflection, “it’s a terribly banal 
thing to say nowadays, I suppose, but I 
honestly feel that the war will prove to 
have had the greatest possible vitalizing 
effect on the music of this continent. 
And I will tell you why. 

“By putting European culture in 
jeopardy, the war may turn out to have 
brought the United States into an en- 
tirely new position of prominence. This 
country is doubtless becoming more or- 
ganic in culture, more self-dependent, 
less ready to look beyond her borders for 
what she should be able to find at home. 
Thus she is bound to realize that the 
facilities for study which she has here 
are not simply ‘good enough,’ but as good 
as anything which could be got abroad. 
That will have the excellent effect of 
winning respect for the musical profes- 
sion here. And finally it may lead to 
what seems now like a splendid consum- 
mation, but what in fact is sure to prove 
the merest open-sesame into a realm more 
golden and far more splendid than any- 
thing we have so far dreamed of. And 
that is ss 

“A national conservatory?” 

“You guess right,” says Mr. Bertimen; 
and with these words the conversation 
has completed its circle. 
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Vew York Tribune, Jan. 26: Vew York Times, Jan. 26: Brookiyn Eagle, Jan. 27 Vew York Glob. 
Mabel Garrison Wins Triumph as Mabel Garrison as Lucia Mabel Garrison sang the title role in the Met “Lucia di Lammert the first of the 
Lucia at Metropolitan Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor’’ was sung ropolitan’s first performance this year of ‘“Lucia.’’ season brought forward for the first time here 
Opera House for the first time this season at the Metropolitan If the occasion was in the nature of an exper! Mrs. Garrison in the whole of the title réle; 
— Opera House last night, and Mabel Garrison made ment by the management it must have proved t for once last spring she did sing and act the 
7 Pee ; her début in the title réle. Miss Garrison was nerv Mr. Gatti that in Garrison he has a coloratura of “mad scene’’ in a miscellaneous “gala” pro 
“Lucia di Lammermoor’ was sung = ous in her first scene though it was temporary; the the first rank. Such singing as she did in th gram, replacing Mrs. Barrientos, indisposed 
night at the Metropolitan for the first time huge audience in its desire to testify its admira “Mad Scene” revealed a mastery of florid singing Mrs. Garrison’s singing last evening was 
his season before as large an audience as tion almost spoiled the climax of her aria. How as has not been heard in the opera house sinc: marked by purity of tone and taste, a fine 
ever gathered at the Broadway temple of ever, this charming girl with the lovely voice took the passing of the great of other years. But b: legato, ease and grace in coloratura, com 
song. There was a new Lucia, sieges _— ehint ae Sit as decease Fogle Bonn yond the firm foundation of this singer's technical mand of style, and appropriate expression. 
Garrison, and before the first act was half —though it is the sanest music ever written for a equipment, beyond the dulcet lyricism of het Her voice is not large, but she has the good 
over there were few in the audience who did soprano larynx and an intelligent flute—was beau lovely voice, she invested the character by voice sense to rely on its purity of timbre and 
not realize that a new coloratura soprano ot tifully sung. A legato like velvet, a crystalline and gesture with a sweet appeal that found instant never force it. It was of bright and caress 
J staccato, trills, leaps, rapid runs, variations in : "s : = ; 
the first rank was among us. ; chiaroscuro—the entire battery of a skilled colora- and lavish approval by one of the biggest houses ing quality throughout its compass yesterday, 
Mme. Garrison has been a member of the tura singer was utilized, while the musical quality of the season. Miss Garrison has arrived; and in and it mounted high. Dramatically the Lucia 
company for the last five years. During this soe Oa peti vraisemblance were never absent. her arrival the management has secured a genuine of Mrs. Garrison was a sympathetic and pleas 
; * stays ae : It Miss Garrison was applauded by one of the big ; ; ‘ ; ; : a Ces 
period she has been singing minor parts. houses of the season. Her success was a brilliant coloratura to shed florid luster upon the opera ing figure. The huge audience was most en 
is safe to say that after last night she will one. house. thusiastic over her achievement. 
sing minor parts no more. Despite the Perhaps this performance clinches Mrs. 
strain of a début she was considerably the Garrison’s rank in the company as a prima 
best Iucia the Metropolitan has seen for at 7 donna, but it was no new revelation of her 
least a decade. Her triumph—there can be just claim to such rank. Though oftenest 
no milder word—was instantaneous and with her light has been hidden under the bushel 
out qualification, and after the mad scene the of comprimaria parts, one should not foree) 
house rose to her as a Metropolitan audi that she sang the page in ‘‘The Huguenots”’ | 
ence rarely rises and demanded of het , at the Metropolitan several vears ago, and 
ound dozen of curtain calls. subsequently the Queen of the Night in 
There have been more brilliant Lucias, but “The Magic Flute,’ which is the highest and ( 
none whose style was purer, surer, or - in other respects one of the most exacting of ( 
more perfect taste Mme. Garrison’s voice is soprano roles; the page in “The Masked 
not large in volume, but it carries well and Ball,” and latterly the difficult part of the r 
even in the sextet it held its own. It is Princess in ‘‘The Golden Cock.” \fter the | 
rystalline, almost ethereal in quality, and emphatic success of Saturday evening it is ! 
produced with rare ease. Her attack is in unlikely that Mrs. Garrison’s delightful abil 
cisive, her legato of great smoothness, her ities will eve agall e wasted mino ‘ 
staccati exquisitely clear and rounded. She réles ; 
never resorts to tricks or exaggerations gf 
style. She is uniformly sincere. “The mad 
scene she gave with rare perfection if not Vem Yor Sun, Jan. 26 


with the brilliancy of some sopranos of the 
past. In the first act, despite her nervous 
ness, she was supreme. Never had the Met 
rupelitan held a singer who expressed mort 
beautifuly Lucia’s tenderness. 
Dramatically she was excellent, especially 
in the mad scene, so often made ridiculous 
with the wabblings of fat sopranos. In the 
second act she lacked somewhat in emotion, 


} 
MABEL GARRISON AS *LUGIA”’ | 





Youn; American Soprano Pleases 
in Exacting Role in Opera 





‘L’Elisir d’Amore,” with Mme. Hempel, 
Mr. Caruso and Mr. Scotti as the principals, 








notably after the appearance of Edgardo, but | wwignigs bot ead | 
ably : ras a Lucy Ast . was sung before 1 great audience at t 
on the whole hers was a Lucy Ashton in ) | 
whom — could believe. Signor Gatti Metropolita: Opera House yesterday atte: 
Casazza is to be congratulated on his revela eT ae gk ih eat a 
( : , color: -a of the first rank h | | | 
tion ta _ ne w coloratur 1 “ Lamm«< rmoor Was given, the auditorium was | 
\merican born and American trained ; 2 ‘ 
acked and hui dreds wers turned a Vay The | 
pertormance icquired special interest from 
| 
the appearance ot Mabel Garrison as Lucia. 


rhe young American soprano. who had not 


New York Herald, Jan. 26: 
] 
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MISS GARRISON TRIUMPHS 
IN THE ROLE OF LUCIA 


In the evening “‘Lucia di Lammermoor”’ 


} 


efore undertaken so exacting a réle, had a 


genuine success with the audience and she 
thoroughly deserved it 


Miss Garrison’s beautiful singing in the 





was sung tor the first time this season, ani Mozart one act operas and recently in as 
a Metropolitan audience was delighted to hea Coq d’Or,” commanded high praise, and sh« 
once again the pure and flexible soprano ot has also won an enviable position on the 
that charming young American artiste, Miss concert stag Her voice is one of light 


Mabel Garrison. She had achieved marked character and moderate power, but its limpid 





success in the mad scene from the same opera quality and the admirable smoothness of her 
at a special benefit performance last season, delivery of her tones are a constant delight 
and many have been hoping that they would She was very nervous at the outset last 
have the opportunity of hearing her in a evening, but soon recovered her composure 


complete production of the old opera. The \fter that he singing was marked by liquid 

















wishes were fulfilled last night. flow of tone, elasticity of nuance, elegance of 
Eighty-three years have elapsed _ since phrasing and skill of a very high order in the 
‘Lucia’ was first heard at Naples, and it florid passages. Musical quality and good 
has long been a favorite vehicle for colora taste informed her art, and withal there was 
tura sopranos of the first rank, as it calls for the essential note of tenderness which made 
uncommon vocal powers on the part of a her Lucia winning. The technical exe: lence 
high soprano hese are possessed by Miss and finish of Miss Garrison’s singing wer 
Garrison, added to which she is an actress f the highest order, and in the mad scet 
of grace and refinement, excepting a monot- she aroused great enthusiast 
onous gesture with the right hand. She sang Vew York Evening Mail, Jan. 26 moor never seems a very real figure to odert 
the aria ‘“‘Regnava del Silenzio,’’ with its ‘6 ‘yA?? . a ; , audiences, but Miss Garrison succeeded in making 
te ee one a LUCIA”? AND MISS GARRISON her distress convincing without ever overlooking. 
animated second part, in expressive and flu th = — ; ; y 
| y e opportunities tor first-class voealisn 
ent fashion, but her great achievement was From substituting for foreign-born stars, and ’ Jew ) k ia lat ¢ 
in the mad scene, one of the most brilliant singing scraps in mixed bills, Mabel Garrison has \ Vor 
a f : : - : : cu ork Evening Post, Jan. 27 i i 
pieces of sheer vocalism in the repertory, the progressed to a Saturday night headline of he , _—— dai Highlights of Saturday 
runs and roulades being given by Miss Gar own at the Metropolitan Opera House. Having Last week Mabel Garrison made good twice—in Beautiful indeed | ingi r M 
: : : , m : ray eer x ‘ fi : aed Sanh nd 3 , Caulirul inaeed is tne Singing ot Vime 
rison with absolute accuracy and rare beauty proved for several years that she is equal to thx the Coq d'Or, and again on Saturday night in GC cee Sat ; S r 
is eae Pere rae! Ce ae a ‘ a : ® sarrison on Saturday evening in the etro 
of tone. She received an ovation at the test of any coloratura rdéle, she may eventually lx Lucia. It was her first appearance in this réle litan’ a | 1 I al 
(Agee ond > re oe a a 3 ale olitan’s suci i sammermoor 1e 
close which owed little or nothing to manu allowed to try one of the traditional ‘‘fat ones’ o1 ind one of a long series if one may judge by th ; ; Say ng 
factured enthusiasm, but was almost entirely adhied: duhiahitieaaial toda : é sie . American soprano excelled herself in prov 
spontaneous a regular subdscribers ate audience’s enthusiasm She not only set off all the h wai 74 ‘ ‘ Add 
Spo s. epee MY Any Ba eS ; 's sa ain ing her voice and her art in using it. Adx 
[he various concerted numbers, particularly Miss Garrison had already given a glimpse ot vocal. technics and pyrotechnics of this part witl to the limpid 1 ry , 
= . Pere . a alte aeate = tate a i. i. : ; tein a heme aie ? ( ne impia usciousness of ler coloratura 
the famous Sextette, have rarely been heard her Lucia in the mad scene a year ago. On Sat rare brilliancy, but what is more from a musica! the asset of her comeliness. and someone of 
to better effect. Sut the triumph of the urday she trilled the whole opera over the foot- point of view, sh > t} lodi influence t th Met: . ylitar I ld aa 
. 4 P ° ¢ > ] me lis : 2S | Tit 1 it ne JLetropolitan oO -— 1 
evening was achieved by Miss Garrison, a lights in brilliant style, and established her right ‘ © Sang the melodious pages with must—realiz t length that M bel G. ae 
: c . . ° . UW , Sur . : cam < ze «el ic TI é é > 7 Ta) 
young singer of whom any country might to all the mysterious privileges and worries of lovely and sympathetic voice, and as an actress sh os amone 41 wees oeeUe pd bet ’ 
a 2 ; ’ . Sa oO y ne most valuable members f th 
ustly feel proud -actual stardom. The harassed bride of Lamme: met all requirements ympany. aed 


The above are the complete reviews published the following day; they appear here’ in their entirety, UNEDITED 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK St 
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cently made especially interesting by anew to fill his numbers. Robert Gotts 
WASHINGTON ORATORIO the Eastern High School Orchestra, ERNEST SCHU YTEN chalk, tenor; Lucienne Lavedan, harpist; 


SOCIETY IN “MESSIAH” 


Local Soloists and Well Trained Chorus 
Make Presentation Notable—Wel- 
come Graveure with Rubinsteins 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Under 
he leadership of Sydney Lloyd Wright 
son, the Society of Washing- 
ton gave its annual presentation of “The 
Messiah” with a of 450 
The organization director 
heir services free and the presentation 


Oratorio 


chorus voices. 
and gave 


vas open to the public, the purpose be- 


ng to make this a feature of musical 
levelopment in the Capital City. It was 
vholly a local production, even to the 
oloists, who were as follows: Netta 


Graig, sopranc; Mary Jacobs, contralto; 
Martin Richardson, tenor, and Fred 
East, bass. Harvy Murray presided at 
the organ, with Jewell Downs and 
\rmand Gumprecht at the piano. 

“The Messiah” was given as an edu- 
‘ational feature, the Board of Educa- 
tion offering the Central High School 
for the performance. A generous col- 
ection was made, sufficient to cover in- 
cidental expenses. The presentation of 
the oratorio was thoroughly artistic. 
The chorus made good attacks and ac- 
complished some excellent coloring, while 
the soloists handled their roles with in- 
telligence and art. 

The Rubinstein Club gave its first 
concert on Jan. 28, with Louis Graveure, 
baritone, as assisting artist. The club, 
under the leadership of Claude Robin- 
son, was heard in five numbers which 
displayed excellent balance, precision of 
attack and thoughtful interpretation. 

Mr. Graveure was most artistic, dig- 
nified and withal charming in the choice 
of his numbers, mingling songs and the 
opera with good taste. Bryceson Tre- 
harne was at the piano for Mr. Grav- 
eure, while the club was ably supported 
by George Wilson, pianist; Jennie Glen- 
nan, organ, and Jan Garber, violin. 

The weekly community singing at In- 
gram Congregational Church was re- 


which played accompaniments, under the 
baton of Mrs. Frank Byram, director of 
high school music. The singing was con- 
ducted by Hamlin E. Cogswell, director 
of the music of the District public 
schools, who infused much enthusiasm 
into the large gathering. Patriotic,’ fire- 
side and religious songs were sung. 
W. H. 


EASTON CONCERTS RESUMED 


Woman’s Club Gives Presentation of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Opera—Rubin- 
stein Program 


EASTON, PA., Jan. 22.—Musical activ- 
ities which have been at a standstill for 
some time have started again. The mu- 
sic department of the Woman’s Club has 
taken up a course of two concerts, the 
first having taken place on Monday eve- 
ning at the Orpheum Theater before one 
of the largest audiences that have as- 
sembled for a concert. The attraction 
was Kingsbury Foster’s production of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “The Secret of 
Suzanne.” The program opened with 
two groups by the pianist of the com- 
pany, Martha Baird of Boston. Miss 
Baird chose the Etude of Bortkiewicz 
and numbers by Leschetizky, E. B. Hill, 
Chopin and Debussy. The opera fol- 
lowed, the parts being successfully sung 
by Bernard Ferguson and Helen Newitt, 
the mute servant, Sante, being sung by 
Robert Adams. 

On Friday morning the Woman’s Club 
devoted the morning to the works of 
Anton Rubinstein. Every other Friday 
is given to the works of one of the great 
composers, and at this program Earle 
La Ross, the pianist, played Rubinstein 
works. The program included the Kam- 
enoi Ostrow, the Country Dances in A 
and D, the Valse Caprice, the Barcar- 
olle in G Major and the Staccato Etude. 
Miss Hughes sang some of the songs by 
the same composer, and the chorus from 
the club added two songs that were done 
with a good tone color and phrasing, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Macan. 


E. La R. 





“It is a great 
my quota of praise in 
Piano Lessons, edited 
authorship of Leopold 


so that it becomes an 
student a more intensive 
beyond doubt, the 
student has at once the 
World Artists, as to any 
settled by these Masters. 


“The easy manner in 
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and the 


step can possibly 


advancement 
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absolute i 
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the musical life of the student, 
foundation Stone to the edifice one desires to erect upon it 


made is only 


shown in the absorption of the guiding Master minds. 
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Mr. George Kruger, emi- 


nent concert pianist of 
San Francisco, 1n a letter 
recently sent to us, char- 
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The 
Progressive 
Series of 
Piano Lessons 


as a Foundation Stone in 


the Art of Music. His 
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LEADS A MEMORABLE 
NEW ORLEANS CONCERT 











Ernest Schuyten, Conductor .of the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 22.—Prob- 
ably because the components of the 
New Orleans Symphony Orchestra have 
had two winters of association, the con- 
cert of Jan. 19 was the most enjoyable 
and artistically satisfactory it has yet 
presented. Ernest Schuyten, the Belgian 
violinist and conductor, has worked 
against many odds in bringing the ensem- 
ble to its present stage, and was fittingly 
credited and acclaimed at the most re- 
cent exposition of his efforts. An indi- 
cation of the rapid improvement in the 
orchestra’s growing symmetry was ap- 
parent in the playing of the Benoist 
“Charlotte Corday” number, which was 
given last season and repeated Sunday 
in a vastly superior manner. In the 
symphonic poem “Phzton” of Saint- 
Saéns Conductor Schuyten inspired his 
men by his interpretative reading. Mrs. 
Leonora Rheams Hill, a local dramatic 
soprano who was to have been the soloist 
of the concert, was ill, and the orchestra 
substituted the melodious coronation 
music from Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” 
which was impressively given. 


Great interest centered in the four- 
part composition of Giuseppe Ferrata, 
entitled “Under a Maiden’s Balcony,” 


which had its first hearing on this occa- 
sion. This Suite was _ received with 
strong evidences of favor, necessitating 
a call for the composer, a modest artist 
despite his many honors. New Orleans 
is fortunate to have absorbed into her 
body musical a composer like Ferrata 
and a leader such as Schuyten. Mrs. 
Hubbard Moylan Field is the guarantor 
of the orchestra and its founder. 

The young Brazilian, Guiomar Novaes, 
astonished New Orleans by her marvel- 
ous art on Jan. 20 at the Athenzeum. 
Perhaps her finest effort was the Pré- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue of César 
Franck, played with the perception of 
her own rare enlightenment. She dis- 
played dignity, intuition, keen humor 
and the temperament of the true poet. 

Harry Brunswick Loem, local impre- 
sario, had his hands full in assembling 
a program for the exhibit of French 
paintings for the benefit of the Father- 
less Children of France. The influenza 
is no respecter of persons or personages, 
and his ranks of volunteer artists were 
decimated on the eve of the exhibit and 
concert so that he was obliged to start 
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Exclusive Managements 








pianist; Mrs. Alfred 
Robert Brydon, Jr., 
Kirst, Jr., violinist, 
program of the 


Genevieve Pitot, 
Miester, contralto; 
baritone, and Albert 
presented an excellent 
lighter classics. 

The New Orleans Opera Association 
has announced that a fund will be raised 
to provide musical training for deserving 
persons with promising voices. The 
monthly soirée musicale of the associa- 
tion presented serious students in the 
lyric field; the offerings of this body are 
usually from the scores under tuition for 
future presentation. i oe we 


DAMROSCH IN OBERLIN 


Symphony Players Heard in Last Num 
ber of Recital Course—Concerts 


to Come 
OBERLIN, OHIO, Jan. 23.—On last Sat- 
urday evening the last number of the 


artist recital course at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music was given by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, with Dr. 
Damrosch conducting. The program con- 
sisted of the Mozart G Minor Symphony, 
the Symphonic Poem, “Phaeton,” by 
Saint-Saéns; the Serenade for Strings in 
C by Tchaikovsky; the Scherzo and Wed- 
ding March from Mendelssohn’s ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and three Bel- 
gian folk-songs by Arthur de Greef. The 
last numbers created a great amount of 
enthusiasm. They were new to Oberlin 
audiences and were played in a superb 
manner by the orchestra. The Tchaikov- 
sky Serenade also received a great deal 
of favorable comment. Dr. Damrosch 
and his men are always welcomed in 
Oberlin and their concert is regarded as 
an annual event in the musical course. 

Professor Morrison announces the fol- 
lowing’ numbers for the second semester 
of the college year: The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Feb. 19; Robert Maitland, 
baritone, March 4; Augusta Cottlow, pi- 
ano recital, March 18; Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano, April 8, and the annual May 
Festival Concerts. 


The next New York concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will take place on 
Feb. 11, when Mme. Olga Samaroff will 
be the soloist, playing the Brahms B Flat 
Concerto. She will also appear as solo- 
ist with that organization in Philadel- 


phia on Feb. 7 and 8. 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y 
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Concert Direction Ernest Briggs, 
1400 Broadway 
Personal Addres 179 West M6th 
St.. New York 
Tel. 259-M Audubon 
RODNEY 


SAYLOR 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075 Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


U. 











BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
West 143rd Street, New York 
Tel. 2970 Audubon 


WILLIAM TYROLER 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company fo: 
the last ten years, coach and accompanist of 
the following artists: 
Krnestine Schumann-Heink, 
Homer, Maria Sarrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martin 
elli, William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Metropelitan Opera House or Studio, 1425 Broadway, New York 


EDITH 


KINGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Available for 
Recitals 
Costume Recitals 
Repertoire 


Arias and French, Italian 
and English Ballads 


nGl City 


Frieda Hempel, Louise 








HAENSEL & JONES Met.: R.E. Johnston, 1451 B’dway 
Aeolian Hall, New York 04 Wi ” ! = aga pa nee 
Suna ha Jamienn felephone Plaza OS7T6 
DR. WM. C. CARL 
Students Prepared for IM. C. 


Church and Recital 





UILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44 W. 12th St., New York 
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Chicago’s Eventful Opera Season Ends 
with Brilliant Premiere of ‘‘ Le Chemineau’’ 
Twenty-Eight Works Produced During Uniquely Successful Year—Prominent Women Form 


Organization to Guarantee Permanency of Campanini’s Enterprise—A Recital by Clark— 
Vidas and Bonnet Recitals Draw Throngs—Kneisel Conducts a Symphony Concert 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Feb. 1, 1919. 


HE ninth season of the Chicago 
Opera Association came to a close 
last Saturday night. It was a season 
unique in many ways. Beginning one 
week after the signing of the armistice, 
it found people in a mood for celebration 
and the opera seemed the logical place. 
Twenty-eight operas were given. Of 
this number “Carmen,” “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” “Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Isa- 
beau,” “Thais,” “La Bohéme,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “La Tosca,” “The Barber of 


Seville,” “Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “La Traviata” were of the 
established répertoire. “Crispino e la 
Comare,” “La Gioconda” and “Cleo- 
patra” were revived, with a world-pre- 
miére of “Gismonda,” and performances 
new to Chicago of “Linda di Chamou- 
nix,” “Le Chemineau,” “Werther” and 
“William Tell.” 

Amelita Galli-Curci and Mary Garden 
proved, as in former seasons, to be “best 
sellers,” and the season in general was 
the most prosperous one since the years 
preceding the war. Maestro Cleofonte 
Campanini brought forth a score of new 
singers and conductors, while all the old 
favorites came back to be cordially 
greeted. 

Of the new singers probably Yvonne 
Gall of the Paris Opera won great- 
est favor, and Giorgio Polacco and 
Louis Hasselmans, the new conductors, 
proved themselves to be of the first rank. 

“Linda di Chamounix,” with Mme. 
Galli-Curci and one of the best balanced 
casts of the season, drew capacity houses, 
as did “Monna Vanna” and “Gismonda” 
with Miss Garden as thestar. One of the 
most delightful of the season’s perform- 
ances, “Le Chemineau,” with Alfred 
Maguenat in the title réle, was unfortu- 
nately not put on until the last matinée, 
but it met with such success that it will 
unquestionably become a part of the reg- 
ular répertoire. 

Maestro Campanini was greatly disap- 
pointed that he was unable to produce 
“Tedora,” in which be had planned to in- 
troduce Dorothy Jardon, but Lucien 
Muratore’s illness and subsequent leave 
ef absence prevented the carrying out of 
this plan. It is his intention, however, 
to produce the opera next season. 

_ In connection with the interest shown 
in the opera this year, and the growing 
feeling that as a semi-civic proposition it 
must become a permanent institution, it 
is encouraging to know that a group of 


prominent Chicago women have organ- 
ized an association, to be known as the 
Friends of Opera, for the purpose of 
promoting its future. 


“Le Chemineau” Premiére 


To return to the opera “Le Chemi- 
neau,” Leroux’s lyric drama. It was 
really not given its American premiére 
on Saturday, for a note in the program 
calls attention to the fact that the opera 
was presented in New Orleans in 1911. 
It was, however, its Chicago premiére, 
and the novelty may take rank as one of 
the most significant of modern French 
musical dramatic compositions. 

The story has been decorated with mu- 
sic of illusive charm, of some dramatic 
power and of an ever swelling and re- 
ceding wave of melody, and with a har- 
monic shimmer of genial character and 
tonal beauty. It is all music which fits in 
and amalgamates with the text so well 
that it never obtrudes, and still the audi- 
tor is conscious of its presence. In this 
respect it resembles Debussy’s opera 
“Pelléas and Mélisande.” It is built up 
less poetically, less mysteriously than 
Debussy’s, but it has a pastoral charac- 
ter which suits the subject perfectly. 
Leroux has achieved a masterpiece in 
his “Le Chemineau.” 


Triumph for Interpreters 


Director Campanini cast the opera 
with rare discrimination and judgment. 
Alfred Maguenat, as Le Chemineau, was 
excellent. He played his réle with a 
debonair manner, with a touch of light- 
ness and with a carefree style; he made 
a striking figure and he sang the music 
with every inflection of tone at his com- 
mand. His success was eminent and well 
deserved. 

Yvonne Gall, as Toinette, had a fasci- 
nating réle. She made a pretty peasant 
girl-wife; her artlessness and ingenuous 
ways in the first act and her poise in the 
latter part of the opera were notable his- 
trionic characteristics, and vocally she 
put forth one of the best performances 
we have had from this admirable French 
soprano this season. It was truly an 
artistic farewell which she tendered to 
Chicago operagoers. 

Georges Baklanoff, as the father, 
Francois, gave us another of those vivid 
character studies, which rose to a tragic 
climax in the third act, and Octave Dua, 
as Toinet, had a role in which he dis- 
closed not only vocal expertness of high 
order but also the gifts of a fine actor. 
He divided honors with Maguenat, Gall 
and Baklanoff. 

Gustav Huberdeau also, as the rich 
farmer, was impressive and unusually 
well disposed vocally, and Marie Claes- 
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FREDERICK 


The Faery Isle of Janjira. . . High, net 85c 
SS ee eee High, net 60c 
Love and Death.......... High, net $1.00 
NR eas sc eede eo High, net 50c 
A Meek Song.............. High, net 50c 
CE ee ...-High, net 50c 


BY 


JACOBI 





composer. 


ful songs in a happy melodic vein. 





Both teachers and artists will be interested in these songs by this talented 
The first three, which have just been published, are full of 
modern and elaborate harmonies in the composer's unique idiom and 
demand careful study and interpretative ability. 


The last three are grace- 
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sens, Myrna Sharlow, Nicolay and De- 
frére were capital in their small roles. _ 

To Louis Hasselmans, that great mus!- 
cian and conductor, is due a large share 
of the credit for the excellence of the 
production of this opera. He gave no 
little care and pains to the rehearsals, 
and his musicianship and general artistic 
talents lent an added power to his baton 
as conductor. He brought forth all the 
subtleties in the score of the Leroux 
masterpiece. 

The closing performance Saturday 
evening was the “Barber of Seville.” 
This brought forth Giacomo Rimini as 
Figaro, Florence Macbeth as Rosina, 
Vittorio Trevisan as Dr. Bartola, Vit- 
torio Arimondi as Don Basilio and Fer- 
nando Carpi as Almaviva. Claessens, 
Defrére and Carrenti sang the smaller 
roles. Sturani conducted and during the 
Lesson Scene Miss Macbeth made a de- 
cided hit with her singing of the “Polo- 
naise” from Thomas’s “Mignon” and 
later added several encores. 


C. W. Clark in Recital 


On Sunday afternoon Charles W. 
Clark, the noted American baritone, gave 
his annual recital in the Play House toa 
capacity audience. He was in splendid 
voice and presented a well chosen pro- 
gram made up of French and English 
songs, one of the groups containing five 
songs by that gifted musician Richard 
Czerwonky. Four of the numbers were 
in manuscript. They are all well writ- 
ten, very melodic and should prove ex- 
tremely popular. Mr. Clark put into 
them a fine sense of feeling and his enun- 
ciation was so distinct that the words 


were entirely audible. Mr. Czerwonky 
accompanied Mr. Clark in this group and 
both were the recipients of much well de- 
served applause. Compositions by Sac- 
chini, Grétry, Fauré, Lalo, Homer and 
Fay Foster were among the other num- 
bers given. It has been some time since 
Mr. Clark was in such fine voice as he 
was on last Sunday. He was well re- 
ceived and had to add many encores. 
The talented and able Edgar Nelson 
gave excellent support to Mr. Clark at 
the piano. 


Throng Hears Vidas 


At the same hour, in Orchestra Hall, 
the young French violinist Raoul Vidas 
was being welcomed by one of the largest 
audiences of the season, and in return he 
was giving them some of the best violin 
playing that they have ever listened to. 
Though only a boy of sixteen, he plays 
with the assurance and poise of a ma- 
tured artist. He draws a tone that is for 
the most part pure and even. He accom- 
plishes with surety of touch and pliancy 
of bow the real technical needs that are 
the foundation of excellent violin play- 
ing. He is firm and musicianly in his 
playing. This is shown in the clarity and 
style with which he invests his selec- 
tions. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than his interpretation of a “Canzonette”’ 
which he gave on this occasion. He was 
well appreciated and was obliged to add 
several encores. 


Welcome Noted Organist 


Every organist of prominence in Chi- 
cago and surrounding territory it seemed 
was present in Kimball Hall Tuesday 
evening to hear Joseph Bonnet. They 
were fortunate in gaining admission, for 
many were turned away, all seats having 
been bought up long before the time 
scheduled for the recital. Few organists 
have met with the reception given Mr. 
Bonnet. He was recalled many times 
after each number, had to give several 
encores, and at the end of the program 
the audience demanded an extra three 
numbers, and would have gladly waited 
for more. One of the compositions 
played by Mr. Bonnet which met with 
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ORCHESTRA 
EN BRETAGNE (In Brittany), 


M. Witmark, New York. 
10 14 Full 


parts parts orch. Piano 
No. 1. A Saint Malo (In 
Baint Malo) ..sccee 1.00 1.25 1.80 .30 
No. 2. Gavotte de la Du- 
chesse Anne (Gavotte 
of Duchess Ann)....1.00 1.25 
No. 3. La Plage de Paramé 
(The Strand at Pa- 
NT RP Seer org 1.00 1.25 1.50 .30 
No. 4. Féte bretenne (A 
Festival in Brittany).1.00 1.25 1.50 .30 
Complete Score .....ccccccccccesccces 2.50 
SUITE CREOLE (in press), 
G. Schirmer, New York. 
EN HOLLANDE (In Holland), 
Carl Fischer, New York. 
11 Parts Full & Full 
& Piano Piano Score 


1.50 .30 


No. 1. Matin au Zuider Zee 

(Mourning on the Zuider 

Re Fea are legis acecas cs wea 1.30 1.80 2.50 
No. 2. Le Moulin (The Dutch 

MOREY sas eden oik soe nine be ae 1.06 1.55 
No. 3. Sons du soir (Evening 

Me crclc ap alan aiae 5 1.55 
No. 4. Danse des _ Sabots 

(Wooden Shoe Dance)....1.30 1.80 
Villanelle (Shepherd Song).... .50 75 
eee ae OAR Parr -50 -75 


Carl Fischer, New York. 
PIANO 

MOOD PICTURES (two characteristic pieces), 

Car] Fischer, New York. : 
No. 1. Sndness (Tristesse) ....ccccccccess .50 
ee, a, IE oc g rik-aeae ed aeee 2 ed.a0e .50 
JOYOUS SCENES (three pieces for children), 

Carl Fischer, New York. 


me, See Wee OMe cx cccccccscenaes .40 
PGs. ey RIE a Vine a coe ee ee eles esate eees .80 
NO eer rea 40 
MY DAINTY LADY (Minuet Antique), 
Theodore Presser, Philadelphia......... .30 
THE MAY PARTY, 
Theodore Presser, Philadelphia......... .80 


Dutch Lullabye, C. H. van Eck, The Hague. 

Old Fashioned Love Song, C. H. van Eck, The 
Hague, 

An Album Leaf, C. H. van Eck, The Hague. 

Moment Fantastique, C. H. van Eck, The Hague. 

Nuages, Carl Fischer, New York. 

Villanelle (Shepherd Song), Carl Fischer, 
| tae ee ce De L oa tee bee alt 65 

Reverie dans les Montagnes 
OR eee eee -75 

Chanson Marie Antoinette (melody in old 
Ce NO a ian cna wade ean ceen .50 

EN HOLLANDE (In Holland), Carl Fischer, 
New York. 

No. 1. Matin au Zuider Zee (Morning on the 
Zuid t Zee). 

No. 2. Le Moulin (The Dutch Mill). 

No. 3. Sons da Soir (Evening Sounds). 


No. 4. Danse 4's Sabots (Wooden Shoe 
Dance). Round in one book........... 1.25 
Parfums de Printemps, Carl Fischer, New 
Ey Shae ieee wa as km on alee 6 anh we .50 
Valse Roh@éme, M. Witmark, New York..... 1.00 
EN BRETAGNE (In Brittany), M. Witmark, 
New York. 
No. 1. A Saint Malo (In Saint Malo)....... .50 
No. 2. Gavotte de la Duchesse Anne (Gavotte 
OP Penne BORG) . oo keuccncnce andere .50 
No. 3. La Plage de Paramé (The Strand at 
Oe DEEN LR SI .50 
No. 4. Féte bretonne (A Festival in Brittany) .1.00 
Mountain Mood, G. Schirmer............... .60 
FLUTE 
La Nymphe hocagere (Introduction et Caprice 
féerique). Corl Fischer, New York..... .50 
THREE VIOLINS AND FPIANO 
The Mermaids, M. Witmark, New York..... 1.25 


(Especially adapted for large violin ensembles.) 











Works of Christiaan Kriens 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


SONGS 
SUSTAINED OR SLOW 

LE SOIR (Evening Song) English and French 

text, Carl Fischer, New York. 
For soprano (or tenor) with violin obligato. .60 
For alto (or barytone) with viola or violin.. .60 
LOVE IS TRIUMPHANT, English and French 

text, Carl Fischer. 
For Goprano (or tenor)......+....- 
Woe. Bie £OG DAN IROO) bkkac oes asaneesw es .50 
MEDITATION (English text), Carl Fischer. 
For Mezzo Soprano, with violin or cello ob- 

acl tass cals Goisth alate aaa eames .50 
VISION (A Midsummer Night’s Dream) English 
and French, Carl Fischer. 


PPP ere eee Tee .50° 
Wor Ate COE DAPTUOGD «ccc ccc cswcrccvcese .50 
A LOVE SONG, Car! Fischer. 

For Beprane (OF TOBOF) 0.00. ewer ccvccccese .40 
DOr Bie (OP BATTING) <6 cccncccacsececs ts 40 


LE LIVRE DE LA VIE (The Book of Life), 
Rouard, Lerolle, Paris. 

For Soprano (or tenor) English and French. 

A DEUX, Rouard, Lerolle, Paris. 

For medium voice English and French. 

BEHOLD I BRING YOU GOOD TIDINGS 
(from Christmas Cantate), high or low. .60 

YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN, G. Schirmer.... .60 

MEADOW DAISIES, G. Schirmer......... .60 

ANIMATED AND QUICK SONGS 

THE SWING, English text only, M. Wit- 

mark, New York. 


BODTGRO COP TOMOED 6 occ caso eee ees = og, Cae 

LOVE IN APRIL (also with orchestra), Carl 
Fischer, New York. 

For Soprano (or tenor)........... ? wilesaiate. eee 

WGP Bese TOP DONTROUO 6 a o-c'a-s vc claesiesetawes 45 


WHEN THE BIRDS GO NORTH AGAIN, 
Carl Fischer. 
For Soprano (or tenor).......... ia fr 
oe UR oh lea) Ane ee ee ere 50 
JENNIE KISSED ME (Gavotte), Carl Fischer. 
For Mezzo Soprano (or barytone).......... .40 
LA LETTRE D'ADIEU (English and French), 
Carl Fischer. 
Wor Bamrams (GP TOMeP) occcciccccsccvccves 50 


ee et eee ee eee 50 
8-PART FEMALE CHORUS 
GOOD NIGHT, Carl Fischer, New York.... .15 
HOW SWEET THE ANSWER ECHO MAKES 
Moston Music Co., Bostom..«sccoscsecs 08 
SPRING. comm Churen 06. cicccceiventases 08 


SACRED (MIXED CHORUS) 
I WILL LOVE THEE, O LORD, Carl Fischer, 


RI RN ete 7 oe Sere tiene Chet oat 12 
IN A LOWLY MANGER SLEEPING (Christ- 
mas Anthem), Carl Fischer, Boston.... .12 
MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE UNTO GOD, M. 
WEROUROTE, THOM DOPE. ccaccewactseuave 15 
STAND UP FOR JESUS! Arthur P. Schmidt, 
RA ee ee 15 
(Christmas Choral and Anthem for Solo) 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST (a 
medium) Mixed Chorus and Organ...... 32 
CHRISTMAS CANTATE, for Chorus, Soli, 
Organ and Harp, Car! Fischer, Boston.. .75 
(Orchestral material! for rent.) 
"CELLO 
Viilanelle (Shepherd Song), Carl Fischer, 
"bl SEP eer rere roe .65 


Chanson Marie Antoinette (melody in old 
style), Carl Fischer, New York........ 65 

Adoration, M. Witmark, New York 

The Babbling Brook (La riviére doucement 


agitée), M. Witmark, New York....... .50 
Coquettish Waltz (Valse Coquette), M. Wit- 

a 3 2: oO RR eee .50 
Dance of the Old Queen (Danse de la vieille 

reipe), M. Witmark, New York........ .50 


A Dream (Un Reve)., M. Witmark, New 

EE i SiR A IIRL Si OE ane ER .50 
Epitaph (Epitaphe), M. Witmark, New York. .75 
A Sad Song (Chanson Triste), M. Witmark, 


RE OR ee ier, SPR) ot ane ce .50 
A Summer Evening (Soir d’été), M. Wit- 
ee OR OR eer errs cee .50 
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instant approval was by our own Felix 
Borowski, “Méditation Elégie.” It is an 
admirable composition and no doubt will 
be heard quite often in the future if 
merit counts for anything. 


Kneisel Conducts Symphony 


Franz Kneisel, who for a number of 
of years was concertmaster of the Bos- 
ten Symphony Orchestra, and later first 
violin of the Kneisel Quartet, conducted 
last night’s “Pop” concert given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in place of 
Eric DeLamarter, who is ill with influ- 
enza. The “Wedding March” composed 
by John Philip Sousa was given a splen- 
did reading by this able body of musi- 
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Chicago’s Eventful Opera Season Ends 
with Brilliant Premiere of ‘‘Le Chemineau’’ 








cians. It was the first time that Lieut. 
Sousa’s name had appeared on a Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra program, unless it 
was one time when Frederick Stock used 
one of his quick marches as an encore on 
a “Pop” program. 

Louis Victor Saar, who scored a de- 
cided success early in November with his 
“Suite Rococo,” both as composer and 
conductor, when it was presented by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, left this 
week for St. Louis. Mr. Saar will con- 
duct this same number in that city on 
Feb. 7 and 8, when it is to be given by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

The Apollo Club gave a performance 
of Handel’s Oratorio, “The Messiah,” 
last Sunday afternoon at Portage Park 
Auditorium. The concert was arranged 
by the Civic Music Association of Chi- 














cago, co-operating with the Community 
Center Department of the Chicago Pub- 
lie Schools. The soloists were Orpha 
Kendall Holstman, soprano; Frederica 
Gerhardt Downing, contralto; Robert 
Loren Quait, tenor, and Rollin Pease, 
basso. 

Edith Bideau, dramatic soprano, gave 
a recital of French and English songs 
last Tuesday evening. Miss Bideau pos- 
sesses, besides a good natural voice, ad- 
mirable qualities of technique and style. 
She always sings with intelligence and 
feeling. “Je veux vivre,” from Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette”; ““My Love He Comes 
on the Skee,” Clough-Leighter; “The 
Lamp of Love,” Salter, and “One Golden 
Day,” Foster, were among the composi- 
tions that made up: her program. 

MARGIE A. MCLEOD. 





LARGE SEATTLE AUDIENCES 
WELCOME SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Diva Gives Two Splendid Recitals— 
Local Artists Supply City with 
Other Music 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—The great 
esteem in which Mme. Schumann-Heink 
is held by Seattle music-lovers was 
shown by the large audiences which 
greeted her appearance at the Metropoli- 
tan, Jan. 22, and at a return engagement 
on Jan. 25. Though suffering from a 
cold, the prima donna held her audience 
entranced during the long program of 
eighteen numbers. The old favorites of 
her répertoire, Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” Arditi’s “Bolero” and _ the 
aria “Vitetia,” were delightful revela- 
tions of the artistic resources of the 
artist. Mr. La Forge proved as good 
a piano soloist as accompanist, when he 
played two of his own compositions, Ro- 
mance and Concert Valse. The young 
basso, Charles Carver, a pupil of Mr. 
La Forge, was introduced to a Seattle 
audience on this program, and his big 
voice and unassuming manner pleased 
the audience. 





A luncheon for the members and 
guests of the Musical Art Society was 
given at the Y. M. C. A., Jan. 22. Dr. 
Benjamin Blodgett spoke on “The Na- 
ture and Mission of Music.” Other 
speakers were Clara M. Hartel, Bird 
Bundy and Sarah J. Smith. The pro- 
gram was given by Florence Irwin, pian- 
ist, and Justine Shannon Black, con- 
tralto. 

A program of chamber music by stu- 
dents of the Cornish School of Music 
was given at the Twilight Musicale, 
Hotel Washington, Jan. 19. The Werther 
Trio, composed of Arthur Kloth, violin; 
Mr. Hartshorn, ’cello, and Miss Max- 
man, piano, did good ensemble work. 
Mr. Kloth played several violin numbers 
and Iris Canfield, a youthful performer, 
delighted the audience with her ’cello 
solos. 

John J. Blackmore presented the young 
pianist, Frances Dodge, in recital, Jan. 
21, assisted by Mrs. Mary Humphrey 
King, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. Henry 
Hibbard, accompanist. Miss Dodge, who 
is only fifteen years old, played with un- 
usual understanding and technique. In 
the Concerto in A Minor, Godard, the 
orchestral parts were played on a second 
piano by Mr. Blackmore. 











A recital given by Constance Horn, 
contralto, assisted by Gwendolyn T. 
Lewis, pianist, and Claude Madden, vio- 
linist, Jan. 24, was of special interest, 
as the musicians appearing are all favor- 
ites with Seattle concert-goers. 

A. M. G. 





Audience of 7500 Persons Greets John 
McCormack in Omaha Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 29.—About 7500 
persons heard John McCormack at the 
Municipal Auditorium when he was pre- 
sented as the second of the “all-star” 
course offered by Mrs. A. L. Green. 
More than 1000 persons were turned 
away and between 500 and 600 were 
seated on the stage. A typical McCor- 
mack program was given, ranging from 
the exquisite aria of Handel’s “Alceste” 
to a group of Irish folk-songs and the 
more popular tunes with which this art- 
ist regales the less advanced. Flight 
Lieutenant Donald McBeath, violinist, 
assisted. He played with beautiful tone 
and interpretative ability. Edwin 
Schneider, the accompanist, supported 
both artists with musicianship and sym- 
pathy. One of his songs was “A Happy 
Future.” L L. W. 
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Miss Frances Ingran, 
The Post Tavern, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





My dear Miss Ingram:- 


success. 





wep 





January 22, 1919. 


Kindly permit me to extend to you 
my sincere appreciation and thanks for the 
service you are rendering the American sol- 
dier, particularly those who have been 
wounded and returned to the United States. 

I am heartily in accord with your good work, 
and feel that this patriotic move is deserv- 
ing of every respect and honor. 


I earnestly hope for your continued 
ery sincerely yours, 
Major General, U. S. A. 


Facsimile of letter sent to Miss Ingram 
by Major-General Grote Hutcheson. 


& 
men. 


INGRAM i. 


“Her concert tours of the camps were easily the most 
successful of any ofpsour musical attractions—a sensa- 
tional hit from Coast to Coast with both officers and 


“Miss Ingram has the unique distinction of having 
sung for more soldiers than any other artist during the 
great war—a distinction that has caused her to be fre- 
quently referred to in our reports by both.commanding 
generals and doughboys as “The Wonderful Singing 
Daughter of the Regiments.”—J. Howard Reber, Com- 
mission Representative 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, New York. 


in Charge, War Department 





BASE HOSPITAL 











THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY RELIEF 
DIRECTOR, W. S. OTIS 


CAMP CUSTER, MICH. 


Miss Frencis Ingraham: -- 


On behalf of the American Red Cross and the patients of 
the Base Hospital, Camp Custer, I wish to express our 
sincere thanks and apprecietion of your courtesy in ren- 
dering the progrem this afternoon. I wish you to feel 
that your kindness in this respect groatay lightens the 
burden of caring for, and entertsining,the patients. 


Jan. 22, 1919 


Very respectfully, 


Ya Vga a Lp) re 
( he 


“The Greatest Contralto of 
r generation. —Chicago Tribune. 





TRIBUTE TO HOMER BARTLETT 





American Composer Féted by Associates 
on Golden Wedding Day 


In honor of the golden anniversary of 
Dr. and Mrs. Homer N. Bartlett’s wed- 
ding, a dinner of 100 covers was given 
the composer and his wife by the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians at the 
Hotel McAlpin on Tuesday evening, Jan. 
28. Many persons well known in musi- 
cal circles were among the guests. Let- 
ters of regret were received from Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, Dr. William C. Carl 
and Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin. 

Lorraine Sisson, pianist, and Roy 
Steele, tenor, played and sang, respec- 
tively, compositions of Mr. Bartlett’s; 
Aurelio Giorni, the Italian pianist, 
played the Sgambati Nocturne, the Pad- 


erewski “Légende” and the Dohnanyi 
Rhapsodie. All were enthusiastically 
applauded. Nahan Franko, conductor 


of the McAlpin orchestra, led his musi- 
cians, as a personal tribute, in the Men- 
delssohn “Wedding March” and in one 
of Mr. Bartlett’s own works. 





AMERICAN PROGRAM IN ROME 





Conductor Plans to Present Hadley and 
MacDowell Works 


Word has come from Albert Spalding, 
the American violinist now located at 
the American Embassy at Rome, that 
Bernardino Molinari, director of the 
Rome Orchestra, plans to give an Amer- 
ican program. Signor Molinari wants 
to obtain the score of Henry Hadley’s 
“Northeast and Southwest” Symphony 
and that of one of the MacDowell Piano 
Concertos. 





Harriet Ware Songs Are Features of 
Authors’ Matinée Program 


Two groups of songs by Harriet Ware, 
New York composer and coach, were out- 
standing features of an interesting pro- 
gram given at the Authors’ Matinée in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 24. “A Prayer” and “The Li’l Road 
to Rest,” two charming numbers, still in 
manuscript, were among the effective of- 
ferings sung delightfully by Mrs. Orison 
Mardin, an artist-pupil of Miss Ware. 
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© Photo by Maurice Goldberg. 





Personal Representative: 


De Hull N. Travis, c/o Lamb’s Club 
130 West 44th St, New York 








William S. Otis 
Field Director 
American Red Cross 


deme Gusher, Mich. As a result of Miss Ingram’s sensational 


success in the American camps, King George 
of England, through the Chairman of the 
Music in Wartime Committee, invited her 
to sing in the camp hospitals in England 
during the demobilization period. 


WS0/2E 











Concert Direction, Harry Culbertson 
Del Pardo Hotel, Midway Blvd., Chicago, III 


Facsimile of letter sent to Miss Ingram by 
Director VV. S. Otis of the American Red Cross. 
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HONESTY IN MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 

Frequently young artists come to MUSICAL AMERICA 
with complaints directed against what they term the 
“dishonest managers,” in the belief that a newspaper, 
backed by its tremendous power of right-thinking public 
sentiment, can either adjust the wrongs they have suf- 
fered or expose the alleged rascals to national condem- 
nation. | 

It is undoubtedly true that ever since music, the art, 
condescended to spread its gospel through the cold, 
unfeeling instrumentality of the music market, there 
have been vicious abuses. The calculating manager, 
the ambitious but mediocre musician and the wealthy 
relative with the necessary backing have formed a 
traditional trinity, the fundamentals of a scenario only 
too often enacted in the life of realities. 

Where lies the blame and how can the conditions be 
remedied? 

We are inclined to believe that musicians themselves 
are frequently not without fault in this situation. 
There are on record many cases of budding artists, im- 
patient with the natural laws that govern the ultimate 
successful fruition of an artistic career, going to the 
manager begging, imploring for the exploitation of 
their talents, and finally in desperation lavishing into 
the lap of the impresario the gold that will soften his 
heart and quicken the day of their arrival as public 
favorites. 

They forget that success is not achieved by this 
method; that the means of winning it cannot be bought 
any more than the final triumph itself. For no man- 
ager, whatever his power or influence, has the heaven- 
sent ability to turn dross into gold, to create a career 
against the dictates of immutable natural law. This 
practice, however, has unhappily had its effect on the 
musical market, with the result that unscrupulous man- 
agers have capitalized the ignorance or the vanity of 
the badly advised young artist with disaster as an 
outcome. 

On the other hand, is it fair to expect a manager 
whose business is conducted under fixed expenses, and 
who has given years to the establishing of his bureau 
as a nationally recognized agency, to turn over to the 
untried applicant for fame his office machinery, his 
experience and influence without fee or compensation? 
Is this service expected of a lawyer, a doctor, an archi- 
tect or a public accountant? Or do their fees depend 
upon the successful outcomes of their service? 
anyone accuse a lawyer of being a crook because he 
doesn’t win his case? 

There are certain guiding principles which, we be- 
lieve, may be recommended to artists who are suffering 
irritation through their contact with managerial mat- 
ters. They may be summarized as follows: 

A manager who demands a large fee from an artist 


Does 


promising exploitation and ultimate engagements, and 
having received his fee does nothing of genuine purpose 
the artist outside perfunctory circularizing and 
stencil letter writing, is dishonest. 

A manager can secure engagements for an artist 
through the automatic working of his business only 
when the artist has an established box-office value or 
is well enough known through advertising and other 
mediums of publicity to create a demand for him or 
her. To secure engagements for unknown artists the 
manager must travel, visit local managers and by his 
powers of persuasion argue them into giving the untried 
singer or instrumentalist a hearing. This latter process 
is expensive and frequently crowned with failure. 

The average New York manager is ever on the watch 
for what he recognizes as talent of a very extraordinary 
character which is ready for public exploitation and 
which promises an almost immediate financial return. 
He asks for no fee in such unusual cases; in fact, he 
may be ready to invest his own money in facilitating 
the presentation of such an artist. 

Nw manager can afford to make definite promises of 
engagements to artists who are rot of established repu- 
tation. It should be remembered here that hopes are 
not guarantees. 

Our readers will recall that it was through the 
initiative of MusicAL AMERICA that the Musical Man- 
agers’ Association of the United States was formed. 
One of the functions of this significant organization 
will be to maintain among its members an adherence 
to common, everyday honesty in business. Substantial 
checks will be created against the false practices which 
have undoubtedly thrown their shadows over the whole 
fraternity. The managers will work out their own 
salvation and in doing so will free themselves from 
the indiscriminate blacklisting they have suffered be- 
cause of the misdeeds of the black sheep of their flock. 


ror 





POST HOC, PROPTER HOC 


In commenting on the “Tsar Saltan” Suite of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, a work which figured on the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s programs last week, the Globe’s critic 
wrote: “The music is wholly and unquestionably delight- 
ful. Why opera directors are searching about among 
the scores of Leroux and Fevrier while only one of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s operas has been heard here remains 
a mystery. However, if Mr. Gatti-Casazza or Mr. 
Campanini does not mount ‘Sadko,’ ‘Tsar Saltan’ and 
‘Snegourochka’ before long, it is very likely that Oscar 
Hammerstein or some other enterprising impresario 
will convince New York that a good many more golden 
operas can be taken out of the same musical barnyard 
that produced ‘The Golden Cock.’ ” 

Perhaps readers of MUSICAL AMERICA will see some 
significance in the fact that these words were, obviously 
enough, written after this journal recorded and quoted 
and emphasized the significance of these remarks made 
to its representative by Sergei Rachmaninoff: “You do 
not know our operas here. It is very regrettable, for 
they are as rich and marv@ous as anything in modern 
music. I said regrettable, but it is perhaps also repre- 
hensible of you not to know them. Fourteen of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s compositions were cast in that form; ten 
out of the fourteen were great. ‘Le Coq d’Or’ you 
know; of the rest you do not hear one note; nine of 
these tremendous works are closed books to you! Yet 
nowhere in the world are there fuller opportunities for 
producing great new works than here in your country. 
Why do you restrict yourselves to a diet of old Italian 
operas (which, however pretty they may be, are worn 
quite threadbare), and a few French works? Especially 
now that the Wagnerian and other German operas are 
banished, I should think you would feel the need of new 
works.” 

Post hoc, propter hoe is not always the label of a 
logical inaccuracy! 





Mr. Paderewski will go down in history as the great- 
est musician who ever. went into politics. 
Paderewski! 


Long live 








TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


During the last four years, that is, during the 
war period, the cost of producing periodicals has 
virtually doubled. During this period, while some 
industries, notably those connected with the manu- 
facture of munitions and other war products, have 
been exceedingly successful, the periodical indus- 
try has suffered, being also burdened by the zone 
rate of postage imposed by our present Congress. 

In view of this condition, the publishers are 
compelled to raise their advertising rates 25 Ler 
cent, which raise, however, will not go into effect 
until March 1, 1929. 


THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO. 
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Amparito Farrar Returns from France with Her Troup 
of Quaint Mascots 


Nobody, of course, believes in bad luck; of course not; 
but for some extraordinary reason nearly everyone has 
a mascot of some kind. Paris was full of them during 
the awful days when death lurked in air, sea and on 
earth. From somewhere there appeared as by magic all 
sorts of “‘good-luck dolls,” of which “Ninette” and “Rin- 
tintin” were the most famous. Their little images, re- 
produced in wool, dangled at everyone’s belt or button- 
hole. Then, as time went on, quite naturally appeared a 
family of children to this brave couple, headed by the 
eldest “Raboudou,” who, candle in hand, led them all to 
the cellar during air raids. Amparito Farrar, the young 
soprano, brought back a whole family of these dollies, 
some pictured on pillows, some in soldier form. In the 
picture the singer is surrounded by her mascots. 


Anderson.— Walter Anderson, the well-known concert 
manager, tells the following: At the concert of a 
woman’s club last week, the president, who is somewhat 
given to Malapropian verbosity, asked the audience to 


“rise en masse and join in singing the National 
emblem.” 
Hammerstein—Arthur Hammerstein, son of the 


famous impresario, tells of two theatergoers who stood 
in the lobby of his theater. This is what Mr. Hammer- 
stein overheard: “Johnny, you see that man with ‘V’ 
on his arm; what means it?” “You don’t know nothing. 
‘V’ stands for ‘Vounded.’ ” 


Valentine—A woman chorus-master, May Valentine, 
has demonstrated her ability in a line heretofore un- 
known to the weaker sex. She prepared the chorus of 
the Society of American Singers for the performance of 
“The Gondoliers,” having had experience in this work in 
Michigan City, her former home. 


Narelle—The Australian Minister and Mrs. Braddon 
were guests of Marie Narelle, the Australian soprano, 
lately at her home at Flushing, L. I. Many persons 
of musical note and of prominence otherwise were 
present, including Percy Grainger, the pianist, and Ad- 
miral Albert Grant, commanding the U. S. fleet in home 
waters. 


Rachmaninoff—The piano concerto which the great 
Russian pianist-conductor gave of late, he rewrote a 
year or so ago tnder circumstances of discomfort and 
privation almost unbelievable to our ears. For twelve 
hours a day, by the light of a candle, the shutters being 
kept closed on account of the street riots, Rachmaninoff 
wrote day after day. 


Bispham.—“The Liszt of America” was a name re- 
cently applied to David Bispham, the veteran baritone. 
in connection with his untiring kindness and helpfulness 
shown to younger American musicians. His first con 
cert in New York twenty-seven years ago contained a 
group of songs by American composers, at that time as 
rare as a high-wheeled bicycle is now. 


Leifels.—The rapier-witted critic of the Times, James 
G. Huneker, tells how he asked Felix Leifels. 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, what instru 
ment might be played by Pilsudski, confrére of Pader- 
ewski in the new Polish Government. Mr. Leifels is 
quoted as having laconically answered: “Don’t know. 
The name sounds good to me.” “And when you come 
to think of it,” comments Mr. Huneker, wistfully, “the 
name does fall pleasantly upon thirsty ears.” 


Ysaye—In the rush to escape from Belgium, Euge 
Ysaye, violinist, composer and conductor, was compelled 
to leave behind him fourteen trunks, one of which was 
filled with his manuscripts, among them six symphonies 
violin pieces, concertos, etc. Since then he has tried 
by every means in his power to discover their where 
abouts. Shortly after the signing of the armistice, whe 
communication was re-established, he heard from a1 
acquaintance in Belgium that ten of them had bee: 
found in the cellar of a demolished house, but that al 
were empty, every vestige of their contents havin; 
absolutely vanished. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


k our opera houses were conducted 
| like peace conferences we might read 
ficial communiques like this: 

‘The world premiere of Richard Wag 
er’s newly discovered opera, ‘Wilhelms- 
od,’ took place last night. The perform- 
ance began at 8 p. m. and ended at 11.50 
. m. Great enthusiasm was displayed 
yy the audience over the excellent pro- 
juction. The next performance will be 
viven next Monday night at 8 o’clock.” 


A Suggestion 


Now that Claude Kitchin has been 
leprived of his double tax on music we 
offer a suggestion. The learned Demo- 
cratic leader might work for a stiff tax 
on babies’ milk. And after his gigantic 
mind has accomplished this worthy ob- 
ject he could insist on a heavy tax on 
ill elasses of literature. 

aK * oK 


The Joyful Place 
Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, recently 
played S. Walter Kreb’s “Dirge” at the 
MacDowell Club in New York. After 
the performance, so O. P. J. assures us, 


Probably It's Esperanto 


|v 0 {sie Wic (kla ) Metropolis | 
Miss will SUNY wis! Bucio 
Isditi.” 
Yorkers Ntatesnian 


Patience—“Do you know the name of 
that piece?” Patrice—‘Do you mean 
the one the woman was singing or the 
vue her accompanist was playing?” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Our friend the pianist dropped in on 
us yesterday. “Did you go to the syMt- 
phony concert?” we asked him. “Yes.” 
‘Enjoy it?” “Now” “Why, I heard it 
was very good.” “It may have been the 
best ever, for all 1 know.” “What was 
the matter?” .“Two women who sat be- 
hind me kept up a constant line of chat- 
ter during the whole affair.” “What 
did they talk about—the ending of the 
war?” “No; they were telling each 
other how much they loved music.” 

-  « 


Boston Transcript 


“Well,” said Uncle Si Bruggins after 
a solo by a fashionable church choir 
tenor, “if that ain’t the rudest thing 1 
ever saw. Just as soon as that young 





a young woman approached the com- man began to sing, every other member 

poser and said effusively, “Mr. Krebs, of the choir stopped. But he went 

your composition was the brightest spot through with it. and I must say I ad- 
on the program!”’ mire his spunk.” 

PROGRAM BY OMAHA CLUB ties won instant approval. In three 

rather unusual groups his smooth legato 

Marie Mikova and Warren Proctor Give @"4_the lyric quality of his singing, 


Program—Mrs. Zabriskie Plays 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 22.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club, Mrs. R. Beecher Howell, 
president, was particularly happy in the 
second program the influenza permitted 
it to present during the season. That 
Omaha is thoroughly interested in her 
own products was evidenced by the ca- 
pacity house which turned out to hear a 
former Omaha girl, Marie Mikova, pian- 
ist. Miss Mikova’s development during 
the last few years has been noticeable, 
and on this occasion she seemed to have 
reached a point which places her among 


the concert pianists of prominence. Miss 
Mikova’s technique is clean, sure and 


brilliant, and her tone is one of great 
beauty and variety. Her most delightful 
playing was done in the Paderewski 
“Legende,” though her finale, a group of 
Smetana pieces, was most novel, the 
“Hulan” especially a gem. That Miss 
Mikova absorbed the personai interest 
of the audience detracted nothing from 
the excellent impression of the co-artist 
of the evening, Warren Proctor, tenor, 
whose lovely voice and musicianly quali- 


coupled with no little magnetism, im- 
pressed and held his audience. Particu- 
larly was he in trim in the “Murmur- 
ing Breezes,” by Jensen, and his own 
song, “Together.” Mr. Proctor’s work 
was enhanced by the splendid accom- 
paniments played by Martin Bush. 

At the first Presbyterian Church on 
Sunday afternoon Louise Shadduck Za- 
briskie presented an organ recital of 
notable interest, and was the first pres- 
entation by the Nebraska Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists for this 
season. This was also the first oppor- 
tunity for the public to hear the instru- 
ment since, through the generosity of 
Senator and Miss Millard, the new tuba 
was added. The program contained a 
concerted number for organ and piano; 
a Fantasie by Clifford Demarest of New 
York, which won instant approval and 
was much enjoyed. From the Sonata in 
D Minor of Guilmant to the ponderous 
“Finlandia” of Sibelius Mrs. Zabriskie’s 
work was characterized by accuracy, 
clarity of delivery and a mastery of her 
instrument. Mrs. Zabriskie was assisted 
at the piano by Edith Louise Wagoner, 
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OUISE 
Beatty), 


HOMER (Louise Dilworth 

contralto, was born in 
in 1874. In 1880 fam- 
‘to Minneapolis, and there 


Louise went to 
grammar school; 
later the family 
returned to 
Westchester, Pa., 
where Louise 
went to high 
school. Began 
music __ studies 
with Alice Whin- 
nery and Alice 
Groff in Phila- 
delphia. Late 
she continued her 
wurk with W. S. 
Whitner and 
Sidney Homer in 
Boston. Married 
Mr. Homer in 
1895, and after 
ler marriage went to Paris and studied 
here, taking singing under’ Fidéle 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ily moved 





Louise Homer 


Koenig and dramatic action with Paul 
Lhérie. She made her operatic début 
in Vichy in 1898 as Leonore in “La 
“avorita,” and after singing for one 
year in France, went to England, where 
she made her début at Covent Garden as 
Amneris. From 1899 to 1900 she was 
leading contralto at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie in Brussels, and in the spring 
of 1900 returned to London for Covent 
Garden performances; there was en- 
gaged for Metropolitan Opera House in 


New York. Her American début was 
made in San Francisco in November, 
1900, when she sang Amneris. Since 


1900 she has been with the Metropol- 
itan forces, taking leading contralto 
roles and being especially successful in 
her interpretation of Wagner contralto 
roles. In 1913 she created the Witch in 
Humperdinck’s ‘“Koenigskinder.” She 
has also done much recital work in this 
country, having made tours throughout 
the States, and has also been soloist with 
the leading American orchestras. She 
has three children, and makes her pres- 
ent home in New York. 


and by George Johnston, who gave excel 
lent account of himself in the tenor aria 


‘The Sorrows of Death,” by Mendels 
sohn. E. L. W. 





WAS PIONEER IN 
DEVELOPING MUSICAL 
INTEREST IN IOWA 








Dr. A. Rommel, 


in lowa Wesleyan College 


Former Dean of Music 


MouUNT PLEASANT, IOWA, Jan. 24. 
Probably no one in Iowa has exerted as 
strong an influence on the musical life 
of the State as has Dr. A. Rommel of 
Mount Pleasant, a man of great natural 
musical ability, excetlent education and 
forceful personality. 

Born in Germany, Dr. Rommel re- 
ceived his training from Moscheles, Dr. 
Gustav Schilling and August Zoellner. 
Upon his arrival in America he spent 
some time in Baltimore, and in 1870 be- 
came dean of music and teacher of piano, 
organ and theory in Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, the oldest college 
west of the Mississippi River 

The conservatory grew under the able 
direction of this musician until it was 
numbered among the five lecding schools 
of music in the country. All over the 
land hundreds of former pupils remain 
loyal admirers of this eminent teacher. 


Under his leadership twenty-four per- 
formances of oratorios, including the 
“Messiah,” “Elijah” and “The Crea- 


tion” have been given in Mount Pleasant. 

Dr. Rommel is a member of the Amer- 
ican College of Musicians; for three dif- 
ferent terms he has been president of 
the lowa State Teachers’ Association, at 
present being chairman of the Board of 
Examiners. This body in 1892 awarded 
him a gold medal for the best original 
sonata submitted. 

Although Dr. Rommel has retired from 
active work after forty-eight years of 
most successful teaching, he is still in- 
tensely interested in all that pertains to 
music. He still keeps in close touch 
with Iowa Wesleyan College, where his 
work is being continued by E. K. Gan- 
nett, dean of the School of Music, and 
Mrs. Bertha Snider-Tribby, head of the 
piano department, a former pupil of Dr. 
Rommel. E. K. G. 


RECITALS BY LYDIA FERGUSON 


Following Red Cross Tour, 
Sings at Many Concerts 


As the result of her successful recital 
given last November, many engagements 
have been recorded for Lydia Ferguson, 
New York soprano. Following a short 
Red Cross concert tour, Miss Ferguson 
won laurels during January as soloist 
in two concerts at the Hotel des Artistes; 
in a recital given for the Travelers’ Club 
and at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Her future appearances are scheduled 
for Stamford, Conn., Feb. 13; for the 
Alliance Francaise concert at the Na- 
tional Art Club of New York, Feb. 19, 
when a French program will be given, 
part of which will be sung in costume, 
and at several Private musicales. 


Soprano 


Anna Case is filling concert engage- 
ments in Jacksonville and Tampa. Miss 


Case will then rest a week preparatory 
to her Pacific Coast tour, 
the middle of February. 


which starts 


LOS ANGELES MUSIC’ 
TEACHERS OPEN YEAR 


Banquet to inte Officers—-Hear 
Lucy Gates, Barrére Trio and 
Saint Saéns Quartet 


ANGELES, CAL, Jan. 24-—The 
Teachers’ 


Los 


Musie Association of Los An 


geles opened its year with a banquet at 


which its recently elected officers were 


introduced and installed. The affair was 


presided over by Mrs. Norton Jamison, 
who succeeds herself as president, and 
who gracefully introduced the officers 


and speakers. 

The new. officers are Mrs. Norton 
Jamison, president; W. EF. Skeele, vice 
president; Charles C. Draa, secretary; 
Bertha Wilbur, corresponding secretary ; 
Jay Plowe, treasurer; C. E. Pemberton, 


auditor; heads of committees, Adelaide 
Trowbridge, membership; Norman 
Shaw, hospitality; Arthur Perry, mem- 


bership. 


Speakers of the evening were Dr. 


Kareed of Persia, Jennie Winston and 
L. E. Behymer, who gave a resumé of 
Los Angeles concert hall history. Mu- 


sic was furnished by a quartet, composed 


of Edith McDonald, Katherine Ebbert, 
G. Haydn Jones and Harry Williams, 
singing part of Liza Lehmann’s “Per- 
sian Garden” cycle, and Messrs. Colby, 
Mortimer, Shaull-Hallett and  Bettin, 
playing a number by Guilmant. 

The Trio de Lutéce and Lucy Gates 
filled Trinity Auditorium on Jan. 23. A 


concert has become a rarity in Los An- 
geles, but this one showed that the people 
are ready for more. The extremely 
artjstic work of Miss Gates and the Trio 
met with a cordial reception. This com- 
pany has had its experience, along with 
other companies and soloists, having lost 
nine engagements on the Pacific Coast 
owing to the influenza. In Southern Calli- 
fornia five dates were canceled, includ 
ing the one at Long Beach; Pasadena 
also is “closed” and the wearing of masks 
on the streets is obligatory, though the 


public protest probably will have the 
order modified. 

The Saint-Saens Quintet, composed 
of KE. H. Clark, first violin; Morris Stol- 


off, second violin; Carl Angeloty, viola; 
Michael Eisoff, cello, and Will Garro- 
jay, pianist, gave a program at the 
Ebell Club house on Jan. 17, in which 
were played numbers by Godard, Boro- 
dine and Wolf-Ferrari. Nell Lockwood 
was the soloist, offering selections by 
Albeniz, Ware, Dvorak and Glenn. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet concerts are 
given without admission fee to those 
who care to apply for tickets and to the 
friends and pupils of the participants. 
The entire expense of the series is de- 
frayed by William A. Clark, Jr., who 
formerly played with the quintet as sec- 
ond violin. W. F. G. 


FOSTER SONG POPULAR 


“The Americans Come?” Still a Favorite 
Here and Abroad 


That Fay Foster’s song, “The Ameri- 
can Come!” has lost none of its favor 
since the signing of the armistice is 
proved by the fact that not only sing- 
ers of repute are everywhere continuing 
to use it, but the song also is appearing 
on the programs of the representative 
choral organizations in every part of the 
country. 

The following communication was just 
received from Joseph O. Riehl, attached 
to the U. S. Air Station, Panillac, 
France, who has under his charge the 
entertainment of 5500 men: 

“ . ,. Then came our entertain- 
ment one Friday night. ‘The Americans 
Come!” was sung as the fifth number on 
the program. Did it go over? Well, | 
should say it did, and then some! With- 
out exaggeration it was the biggest num- 
ber on the program, having to be re- 
peated twice, making three times it was 
sung on the one bill, not to say a thing 
of the innumerable times we had to use 
it since that time, not only here at Panil- 
lac but at the many hospitals we have 
played at of late. I trust your every 
musical effort directed toward composi- 
tion will be equally as fruitful as it most 
certainly was in ‘The Americans Come!’ 
which is more than a success—indeed, a 
yreat triumph.” 

Frances S. Gottlieb and Julia For- 
rest, artist pupils of the Jessie Fenner 
Hill studios and two principal singers 
of the quartet at the Temple Beth-el, 
Jersey City, were heard recently at the 
special services held there. 
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BALTIMORE THRONGS HEAR TWO FAVORITES 





Elman Appears Before Large Au- 
dience — Godowsky Plays 
At the Peabody 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 30.—The large crowd 
at the Lyric last night proved the popu- 
larity of Mischa Elman, gave a recital 
which seemed to carry a message of de- 
light to the numerous admirers. At this 
recital the reading of the old work, the 
Nardini Concerto in A Major, became 
infused with youthful energy and spirit. 
With the display of technique in the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto and the Winiawski 
Polonaise one gained insight of the com- 
mand and skill that is possessed by the 


artist. A point of interest, because of 
the novelty and departure from the ste- 
reotyped violin program, was the presen- 
tation of the Chausson Poéme and the 
Franko arrangement of the “Hymn to 
the Sun,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. These 


new numbers gave the Baltimore audi- 
ence much upon which to increase their 
esteem of the violinist. Naturally the 
applause was prolonged after each num- 
ber, and in consequence the program be- 
came extended generously. 


Surrounded on the platform by groups 
of spell-bound pupils and having before 
him a capacity audience, Leopold Godow- 
sky, the eminent pianist, appeared at the 
twelfth recital of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music on Jan. 31. His program 
began with the E Fiat Major Sonata of 
Beethoven and embraced groups of 
Chopin and Debussy compositions, be- 
sides other minor works, among. which 
representation was given to Rachmanin- 
off, our own MacDowell, Saint-Saéns and 
a number from the artist’s own set of 
“Miniatures.” The agility of this player 
is astounding. The ease with which all 
digital demands are overcome, and the 
speed of the interpretations caused many 
an observing student to wonder at the 
master skill. Encores were added in 
acknowledgment of the reception given 
the various compositions. 


As an instance of recognition of the 
importance of the work of an American 
composer, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel 
of Norfolk, Conn., who a season or so 
ago were the guests of Mayor James H. 
Preston at one of the concerts given by 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, have 
presented “the orchestra with a copy of 
the score and the parts of Henry Had- 
ley’s symphony, “North, East, South, 
West.” F. C. B. 





John Barnes Wells, Mildred Carner and 
Andrew Baird in Middletown Concert 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Feb. 1.—A suc- 
cessful concert was given under the 
auspices of the Girls’ Glee Club in the 
High School Auditorium on the evening 
of Jan. 17. The artists, John Barnes 


Wells, tenor of New York; Mildred Car- 
ner, contralto, and Andrew Baird, ac- 
companist, acquitted themselves with 
credit, being compelled to respond to re- 
peated encores. 

Mr. Wells’s songs were beautifully 
sung. His splendid voice and pleasing 
personality captured his audience imme- 
diately. His program included a group 


of Old English songs, an old Irish ai 
“Down by the Sally Gardens,” arrange: 
by William Arms Fisher, and Harry 17 
Burleigh’s Negro Spirituals, “Go Dow 
Moses,” and “Nobody Knows’ What 
Trouble I Have Seen.” His final grou; 
included Penn’s “Smiiun’ Thro’,” “A 
Khaki Lad,” by Aylward; “Sylvia,” k 
Oley Speaks, and two charming little 
numbers, “I Wish I Was a Little Rock 
and “The Lightnin’ Bug,” the artist’s 
own compositions. 

Miss Carner, who is still in her 
“teens,” possesses a beautiful, rich co 
tralto voice of wide range, which she 
uses already with a great deal of skil 
She sang Gluck’s “Che faro senza Eury- 
dice.” It bore the stamp of musician) 
understanding and_ artistic feeling 
Among the other numbers were “Give 
Me the Sea” and an old Italian song of 
the classic school, “Chi vuol comprar,’ 
which was thoroughly delightful. 

Mr. Baird was a most satisfactory 
accompanist and gave further proof of 
his musicianship in his playing of the 
Liszt paraphrase of “Rigoletto” and a 
group including Rubinstein’s Barcarolle 
in F Minor, Harriet Ware’s “Song of 
the Sea” and the Polonaise in A Flat 
Chopin. 
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Old and Modern Music 


PRESENTED BY 


SASHA VOTICHENKO 


Maxine Elliott Theatre, Sunday Evening, Feb. 23rd at 8.45 o’clock 


With Mme. Eva Gauthier, Soprano, Count Ilya Tolstoy and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, Conductor 








THE TYMPANON ~ A UNIQUE INSTRUMENT OF THE X¥II CENTURY 
... PROTOTYPE OF THE PIANO 
AN ORCHESTRA IN ITSELF 








BRL BOROUGH House 

















COURT CIRCULAR 
Marlborough House, Jan. 5th, 1916. 


Monsieur Sasha Votichenko had the honour of playing 
the Tympanon before Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
H. R. H. Princess Victoria, H. I. H. the Grand Duchess 
George of Russia, this afternoon. The Royal party per- 
sonally expressed to M. Votichenko their great appre- 
ciation of his playing. 














THE ROYAL TYMPANON 


HE music that charmed King Louis 
XIV when his court at Versailles was 
the artistic center of the world has 

been brought to America by Sasha Voti- 
chenko, the distinguished Russian composer 
and sole exponent of the Tympanon. 


This rare and unique instrument is of 
priceless value. It was first played by Voti- 
chenko’s famous ancestor, Pantaleon Heben- 
streit, who, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, was regarded as one of the 
greatest musicians of his time. Louis XIV 
held the art of this court musician in such 
high esteem that when Hebenstreit married 
a Maid of Honor at the Royal Household 
he had a Royal Tympanon made in all the 
gaudy style of that early period, which he 
presented as a wedding gift to Hebenstreit 
and his bride. This Tympanon has been 
handed down from generation to generation 
until it came into the possession of Sasha 
Votichenko. And on this instrument, re- 
stored and perfected, Votichenko’s virtuosity 
is famed throughout Europe. In a great 
concert tour, just before coming to this 
country, he played at many of the most 
famous courts abroad. 


A FEW EUROPEAN PRESS OPINIONS 
Paris: —‘‘The Figaro” 


Henry Bataille says: ‘“These old melodies and themes seem to 
be asleep in the depths of the Tympanon, only to awaken at the 
artist’s touch, beating and throbbing upon the instrument’s 
strings, but beating and throbbing with a poignant and tragic 
note such as they never had before, because they are like re- 
grets in these troubled and stirring days, regrets for the passing 
of beauty, simplicity and sincerity in all the arts.” 


Moscow:—The “‘Golos Moskwin” 


When Count Leo Tolstoy, the great old philosopher, heard the 
Tympanon, the unusual and unique instrument of which Voti- 
chenko is the only master, he compared it to the far-away echo 
of the voices of the old bards, begging the musician never to 
play thereon anything but old folk-songs or melodies of his own 
composition. The master also helped Votichenko to perfect his 
repertoire of Russian peasant songs. 


London:—In the ‘Morning Post,” a well-known critic writes: 


Sasha Votichenko, the interesting Russian musician, appeared 
with meteor-like brilliance in the middle of a London season, 
before the horizon was luridly clouded by the war. His first 
recital was given at the most important house in London, No. 10 
Downing Street, under the special patronage of the Prime Min- 
ister and Mrs. Asquith. The distinguished audience consisted 
of peers, cabinet ministers and members of the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and all were enraptured by the astounding beauty of the 
Tympanon, whose tones so vividly express every phase of 
human emotions. 


London:—and in the “Daily Mirror’’: 


All fashionable London gathered at Mrs. John Astor’s home 
at 18 Grosvenor Square yesterday afternoon to hear Sasha 
Votichenko’s concert of old Russian and French music. His 
unique instrument, of which we have already given a long 
account, proved a most rare attraction. The audience under 
the auspices of Mrs. Asquith, who was patroness of the con- 
cert, allowed itself to be wafted imaginatively back to the days 
of Louis XIV, by the musical witchery of the young artist. For 
he played with exquisite and delicious expression enchanting 
old themes upon the Tympanon. Under the bewitching touch 
of the musician its responsive strings gave a new vitality and 
charm to those lovely old airs. 














“Sasha Votichenko’s Studio is a Museum, a picture gallery, a his- 
tory. Ics span covers parts of five centuries.” — N. Y. Sun. 





In speaking of the first of Votichenko’s Studio 
Concerts Intimes in the Hotel des Artistes, Sigmund 
Spaeth says: 


“It was an introductory experiment in a new type 
of entertainment which might easily become popu- 
lar, a concert of the personal and spontaneous kind, 
in which the hearers are almost as important as the 
performers, and the conventional gulf between the 
stage and the auditorium is bridged by a community 
of interest and effort.” 


In this Studio are to be seen many of the gifts, 
antiques and relics which Votichenko received as 
evidence of appreciation from his many distin- 
guished friends and royal admirers in all parts of the 
world. Of this artist’s playing, W. H. Breare says: 


“T have never heard anything more beautiful, more mystical or 
comprehensive of all the perfections of vocal and instrumental 
technique. This man stands by himself on the lonely, giddy 
heights of perfect achievement. There is not a singer or player 
of ordinary instruments or other analyist of tone qualities who 
may not learn that from him which will reveal much, particu- 
larly in the study of vibrations, capable of solving problems 
that have long puzzled musical minds. Musical students (and 
we are all students so long as life shall last) whose minds, brains 
and whole beings are absorbed in their art, know that the study 
of the human mind and its complex emotions are essential to 
real artistic success. It is the human element that stands forth 
most prominently in this artist’s work. His methods, there- 
fore, are well worthy of careful, analytical study.” 


After Votichenko’s first appearance before the 


American public at Carnegie Hall, H. E. Krehbiel 
wrote in the N. Y. Tribune: 


_“It_ was rare music which Sasha Votichenko made for last 
night’s audience—exquisite in tone and nuance—fascinating 
in variety of color effects. His marvelous skill and perfect taste 


‘ane an added charm to the instrument and the folk-song melo- 
ies. 


Tickets at Box Office—Personal Representative Mabel Livingston, 125 W. 40th St., New York. Phone Columbus 8190 
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CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 
CHARMS SAN FRANCISCO 


.rthur Foote’s New Quintet Feature of 
Fine Program—Orchestra and 
Pacific Society Heard 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 27—The 
in Francisco Chamber Music Society 
rain demonstrated its popularity on 
uesday evening when the Colonial Ball 
Room of the St. Francis Hotel was taxed 
its capacity by an audience most ap- 
preciative of the program which was 
presented by Elias Hecht, flautist; Louis 
Persinger, first violin; Louis Ford, sec- 

d violin; Nathan Firestone, viola, and 
Horace Britt, ’cello. Of special interest 

is the Quintet for Flute and Strings, 
yvritten for this society by Arthur Foote, 
which on this occasion had its first pre- 
sentation. The two movements, Nocturne 
ind Scherzo, were of contrasting beauty. 
The work was played from manuscript 
and was dedicated to these musicians by 
the composer, in appreciation of their 
work which so impressed him while on 
his visit here last year. 

Another novelty was a Quartet by 
Milhaud, which was given its first per- 
formance in San Francisco. The work, 
consisting of four movements, displayed 
the originality of the young composer 
whose intricate harmonies, while star- 
tling at times, were always woven into 
lovely themes. Dvorak’s Terzetto for 
two violins and viola has been heard here 
before but it was never more exquisitely 
fhis occasion. The 
Mozart Quartet in F Major for flute and 
strings completed the program. In this 
number the violin part was played by 
Louis Ford, the second violinist, and 
whose playing is always appreciated on 
the occasions when he is heard in a lead- 
ing part. 

The fourth popular concert was given 
by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra on Sunday afternoon before a 
crowded house which expressed un- 
bounded enthusiasm over the splendid 
program. Probably the most thoroughly 
enjoyed number was the “Danse Maca- 
bre,” by Saint-Saéns, in which the violin 
obbligato was played by Louis Persinger. 
The “Bamboula,” by Coleridge-Taylor, 
and the exquisite Andante Cantabile, 
from the String Quartet Op. 11, by 
Tchaikovsky, were received with much 
pleasure; but it was in the dainty “Ball 


Scene,” by Hellmesberger, that the ap- 
plause reached its climax, and only the 
rigid rule of “no encores” prevented its 
repetition. The “Spanish Caprice,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, is always a favorite, 
and this, with the ever-popular “Oberon” 
Ovetture, completed the program. 

The program given by the Pacific Mu- 
sical Society on Thursday attracted a 
large audience at the St. Francis Co- 
lonial Ballroom. Those appearing were 
Mrs. L. A. Rosenstein, piano; Arthur 
Conradi, violin, and Arthur Weiss, ’cello, 
in a B Flat Trio by Schubert. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Nelson Short sang a group of 
songs. Alberta Livernash Hyde gave 
several piano numbers, and Marie Coletti 
appeared in violin solos. All the num- 
bers were of a high order and splendidly 
presented. E. M. B. 





CRAFT SCORES AS “BUTTERFLY”’ 


Puccini’s Opera Well Given by American 
Singers at Park Theater 


Marcella Craft, as guest at the Park 
Theater, in the special performance of 
“Butterfly” on Jan. 31, scored a distinct 
success. Faithful as always to artistic 
detail, Miss Craft sustained the Japan- 
ese illusion remarkably; her presentation 
had much charm as well as a strong dra- 
matie individuality. The  soprano’s 
powerful, yet well colored tones were 
heard to especially fine advantage in the 
well worn “Un bel di,” which she sang, 
as indeed she gave the whole role, in 
Italian of fine diction. Orville Harrold, 
as Pinkerton, repeated his former suc- 
cess in the part. He sang the wedding 
aria in Italian, then returned to English. 
Formes was a good Sharpless, and Viola 
Robertson, as_ before, an_ excellent, 
sweet voiced Suzuki. Koch made a pro- 
nouncedly sinister Goro, relieving the 
part of much of the undue comedy ele- 
ment injected. John McGhie conducted. 





Frohman Symphony Society Will Accept 
Student Members 


The Frohman Symphony Society, 
which is under the personal leadership of 
Louis Frohman, will accept male or fe- 
male students as members, playing any 
instrument. Rehearsals are held each 
Saturday evening at 8 p. m., Room 212, 
Public School No. 4, Pitt and Rivington 
Streets. 


LARGE AUDIENCE HEARS 
GODOWSKY IN RECITAL 


Much Chopin and Debussy in Pianist’s 
Telling Recital at Carnegie Hall 
in Cult Meeting 


A large audience greeted Leopold 
Godowsky at his recital, given at a meet- 
ing of the Humanitarian Cult, on Jan. 
29, at Carnegie Hall. 

With an apparent predilection for 
Chopin and Debussy, to both of which 
he gives interpretation at once precise 
and meaningful, the pianist spent much 
of his program in their presence. Be- 
sides the Liszt transcriptions of Chopin’s 


“My Joys” and “Maiden’s Wish,” Mr. 
Godowsky devoted another group to 
Chopin, presenting with much finesse 


and masterful technique the Fantasie in 
KF Minor, two Etudes, Nocturne in D 


Flat and the familiar Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor. “A Night in Granada,” 
‘Goldfish’ and “Reflections in the 


Water” were the Debussy offerings. 
The rest of the program, all of which 
proved of constant interest, was Grieg’s 
“Ballade in the Form of Variations on 
a Norwegian Theme,” Rachmaninoftf’s 
Polka in A Flat, dedicated to Mr. Go- 
dowsky; MacDowell’s “March Wind,” 
Godowsky’s own Humoresque’ from 
“Miniatures” and Toccata from the 
Fifth Piano Concerto of Saint-Saéns. 





TRENTON FOSTERS MUSIC 


Organize Orchestras in Eighteen Public 
Schools 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 1.—Music is 
now a vital factor in the advancement 
of work in the Trenton public schools, 
according to the annual report submitted 
to the Board of Education by Catherine 
M. Zisgen, supervisor of music in the 
schools. In part the report reads: 

“In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, the music department of the Tren- 
ton public schools has conducted a series 
of patriotic mass meetings and commu- 
nity singing in the various schools. The 
music department has also contributed to 
many local patriotic demonstrations, or- 
chestras have been organized in eigh- 
teen schools during the year. Between 
200 and 250 pupils have been devoting 


at least one hour a week to ensemble 
rehearsals, which have taken place in 
most cases after school hours. These 
young performers have played at as- 
sembly exercises and all special occa- 
sions and have given programs in 


schools where there are as yet no orches 
tras organized. Very gratifying results 
have been attained. However, it is to 
be regretted that more of the boys and 
girls have not the opportunity to study 
woodwind instruments. Most of our in 
strumentation consists of first and sec 
ond violin, first and second cornet, piano 
and drum. There is also a scarcity of 
‘cello and trombone players. 

“A comparatively new phase of music 
education has been most successfully 
carried on in the elementary, junior and 
high schools during the year by means 
of a circulating library of records.” 

a a #9 


STOKOWSKI IN WILMINGTON 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Third Con- 
cert, with Thibaud as Soloist 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Feb. 1.—With 
Jacques Thibaud as soloist and a pro- 
gram comprising works by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Debussy and Chausson, the 
third concert of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s season in Wilmington, at the Play- 
house this week, proved one of the most 
attractive of any given by the organ- 
ization in its fourteen years of perform- 
ances here. 

M. Tuibaud played the 
certo in E Flat. He was in splendid 
form and won his auditors from the 
start. His work in the Un Poco Adagio 
and Rondo Allegretto movements was 
especially well done, as was attested by 
the great applause he received from the 
audience, which now almost invariably 
fills every seat at the orchestra concerts. 

Later M. Thibaud played the “Poéme,” 
by Chausson. In this he again scored. 
The audience clamored vigorously for 
an extra number, but Mr. Stokowski’s 
rule had to be obeyed. 

The symphony’ was Beethoven’s 
Eighth, which while possibly not as 
popular in appeal as others of that mas- 
ter, nevertheless proved most acceptable 





Mozart Con- 


under Mr. Stokowski’s reading. The 
strings and woodwinds especially dis 
tinguished themselves. Debussy’s Noc 
turnes, “Nuages” and “Fétes,” completed 
the program. 7. &: 








(SAMSON & DELILAH) 
Hasselmans had his forces well in hand and did a large 


“Mr. 
share toward making it an 


extremely 
Henriette Weber, 


“Mr. Hasselmans did some strikingly 
night. He treated the score with 
love, and brought warmth and 
It was his highest point of the season. 
very well under the direction of Mr. 
Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


passion 


score and the music sounded very 


ful. > Mr. 
cellent control of the means of expression, 





balance and proportion.”—Karleton Hackett, 


Post. (CARMEN) 
“Mr. 
paniments.’’—Karleton Hackett, 
“Mr. Hasselmans knows what he 
“The ‘Prelude’ of the third act was 
the. brilliant direction of Mr. 
Chicago Evening American. 


Hasselinans.”’ 





y successful 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


HASSELMANS AT BEST 


fine conducting last 
almost reverential 
from the orchestra pit 
The orchestra played 
Hasselmans.’ 


beautiful. 
responded to him with an elasticity that made the music delight 
Hasselmans brought it all out with ex- 
so that there was 
Chicago Evening 


Hasselmans conducted with spirit and gave good accom 
Chicago Evening Post. 
wants, and 
badly, and he should be religiously followed and obeyed. 
admirably shaded under 
—Herman Devries, 


“Mr. 


“When Mr. 
Frederick Donaghey, 
“Mr. 


both with the orchestra and 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Ever since Mr. 


direction. 
evening.” — 
merely 
which he did. 
out of the orchestra, 
out of the chorus. 
care and 
the soloists. 


’— Herman 


“Louis Hasselmans conducted the opera, and throughout its ation. He has been an 
lengthy score dominating the forces completely by his incisive organization this season. 
beat, his musicianship and his authority. He conducted ably.” Journal, 
—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. “‘Hasselmans conducted the opera ably. 
Mr. Hasselmans was authentic with it, and put it through ducted the work with his usual admirable 
eee. —tiveaerich Denaghes, Chicago ’Daily Tribune. 1 dominance which controlled 
Mr. Hasselmans gave an excellent, sympathetic reading of the Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


The 


orchestra Mr. 


sible way. 
“Hasselmans conducted 


Herald and Examiner. 


ductor of the opera. 
light and shade 
Maurice Rosenfeld, 


wants it very 


Hasselmans put through what was, 
performs ince of the season, but also the best possible, I believe, to be heard 


Hasselmans had the say, 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Hasselmans knows his score and gave many fine 
to the music, often producing novel musical effects in ——— 
the chorus. 


(FAUST) 


Hasselmans made his first 
beginning of the season he has, apparently without in the least 
trying to do so, been the chief feature in every opera of his 
He knows his scores, 
he knows how to make it responsive to his ideas. 
that he kept the performance in 
It was not even that he brought mellow suavity 
and accuracy and some degree of expression 
He did this as well. 
ductor could have kept touch with the eccentricities of some of 
If certain of the soloists made 
their solos it was because Hasselmans delayed or 
orchestra in a way to cover up their slips, 
deftly that the general public was kept in ignorance of the oper- 
exceedingly 


"Edward C. 


the entire 


Hasselmans kept the score moving in his | 
"Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Daily Tribune. 
splendidly a performance 
through with much spirit and verve. 


(WERTHER) 
“Louis Hasselmans puts life into the musical score as 
He conducted the opera and put all the 
into its reading that the 
Chicago Daily News. 
“The music sounded well under Mr 
Donaghey, Chicago Daily Tribune. 


LOUIS HASSELMANS 


French Conductor 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION, (1918-1919) 


as ensemble, not only the best 


in any opera house in the world.”— Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune. 
‘Ever since Mr. Hasselmans made his first appearance at the beginning 


of the season he has, apparently without in the least trying to do so, been 
the chief feature in every opera of his direction.’ '_— Edward C. Moore, Chi- 


cago Daily Journal. 


Bizet sounded right.”’ r 
as conductor. 


“Mr. 
Karleton 


shadings 


”*__. Maurice 


Kose nfe ld, 


‘‘There 
Louis 


at the Daily Journal, 


appearance 


he knows his orchestra; and 
It was not 
progression, 


care and 
general 


constant 
é ductor. He 


But only a great con- 


a successful end of 
hastened the 
doing it meanwhile so 


member of the I 
Chicago Daily 


valuable 


believe, to be 
Moore, 


Louis Hasselmans con- 
musicianship and with 
ensemble.’’—Maurice 


added power to his baton as con 
all the subtleties in the score of the 
’—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Duily News 
splendidly. This is the kind of con 
high in public esteem.”—Herma 

American. 
with Mr. Hasselmans bril 
as ensemble, not only 
but also the best possible, 
heard in any opera house in the world.’’- 
“L ouis Hasselmans kept his forces well-in control, and came in 
— Henriette Weber 
gave the score a fine reading.” Karleton 


“Mr. 


literate, sen- 


that came 
1-H enriette Weber, Chicago it life, 


“hr. 
con- to do with it; 


work called for.”’— 
and many nice 
Hasselmans.’’—Frederick 
VUaurice 


“The performance 
Edward C,. 
Hasselmans 


Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


was finally that 
Hasselmans, 


“To Louis Hasselmans is due a great share of the 
the excellence of the production of this opera. He 
pains with the 
artistic talents lent an 
brought forth 
Leroux masterpiece.’ 

‘“‘Hasselmans conducted 
ducting which will keep him 
Devries, Chicago Evening . 


“The French wing of the company, 
liantly at the desk, put through what was, 
the best performance of the season, 


Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Daily Tribune. 


fof his due share of the prolonged ovations.’ 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Hasselmans 


Hackett, Chcago Evening Post. 


‘‘Hasselmans made the 
light and sprightliness. It 
him.”—Edward C. 


Moore, 


Hasselmans kept the score 
he’s the man for 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“The orchestra under Louis Hasselmans was held well in hand 
points in the 
ful direction which our new French conductor gave to the 
Rosenfeld, 


was another triumph for Louis Hasselmans 
Moore, Chicago Daily Journal. 


gave a colorful reading of the score.” 


(LE CHEMINEAU) 

splendid musician and sincere artist, 
conducting.” —Edward C. Moore, Chicago 
credit for 
spent no little 


rehearsals, and his musicianship and 


(MANON) 
performance move last night; he 
was another high 
Chicago Daily Journal, 

moving, 
Massenet!’”’ 


gave 


score for 
which was the thing 


—Freder 1“ k I Jonaghe 


accentuated by the skill 
opera ° 


score were 


Chicago Datly News. 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA IN 
INTERESTING PROGRAMS 


Gusikoff and Steindel Soloists at Three 
Concerts of Zach Forces—Can- 
tor Rosenblatt Sings 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The ninth 
pair of symphony concerts’ brought 
forth a most delightful program, which 


was given in excellent fashion by Mr. 


Zach and his forces. The Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart, 
opened the program; this was then fol- 


Peintures,” by Felix 
Borowski. The tone pictures depicting 
“Portrait of a Young Girl,” “Garden at 
Night” and “The Féte,” after paintings 
of similar names, were given for the 
first time and were immensely pleasing. 
They are full of melodious themes, beau- 
tifully interwoven, in which the com- 
poser makes use of the full resources of 
the orchestra. Extremely colorful in 
their make-up, they were well liked at 
both concerts and came in for their full 
round of applause. It is the intention 
to repeat the numbers at a subsequent 


lowed by “Trois 


“pop” concert. 
The -soloist for the programs was 
Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the 


orchestra, and as on many previous oc- 
casions, he gave an exhibition of violin 
playing that it would have been very dif- 
ficult to surpass. He chose as his vehicle 
of expression the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in B Minor, No. 3, Op. 61, a truly re- 
markable number in its beautiful har- 
monies and rhythmic passages, which 
Gusikoff embellisked with his fine play- 
ing. His tone was beautiful, full of 
warmth and clean cut; his technique 
throughout the number, especially at the 
finale of the second movement (all in 
harmonics) was a great joy. He encored 
with a “Dance,” by Cyril Scott, with 
Rudolph Gruen at the piano. He was 
warmly greeted by both audience and 
orchestra at each appearance. After 
the intermission came the Brahms Sym- 
phony in D Minor, to which Mr. Zach 
gave a powerful reading. 

Last Tuesday evening brought Cantor 
Josef Rosenblatt, the famous tenor, in 
song recital at the Odeon. It was really 
his début here, as his appearance last 
season suffered in attendance due to the 
fact that his reputation had not then 
been established this far west. He. pre- 
sented a pragram made up largely of 
Hebrew melodies, with an aria from 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” and a few secu- 
lar songs. added. His style of singing 
thoroughly captivated a large audience, 
and he possesses splendid qualities of 
tone, which he uses very effectively. His 
tones were full and round and sympa- 
thetic. Stuart Ross, who acted as ac- 
companist, gave two groups in finished 
fashion. The concert was one of the 
series of Elizabeth Cueny. 

The tenth popular concert last Sunday 
contained on its program several very 
pleasing numbers, which had been re- 
quested at the previous concert. H. Max 
Steindel, first ’cellist of the orchestra 
and a member of the famous musical 


family, was the soloist and he. played 
“Variations on a Rococo Theme,” by 
Tchaikovsky, with orchestral accompani 
ment in truly finished fashion, giving 
much pleasure to a large, enthusiastic 
audience. The orchestral numbers con- 
tained “Oriental March,” by Zach (which 
received a rousing reception) ; Overture 
to “Le Roi l’a dit,” by Delibes; “Nor- 
wegian Dances,” Grieg; two Entr’actes 
from Massenet’s operas; Adagio for Or- 
chestra, by Clifton (first time), and the 
famous Berlioz “Rakoczy March.” 
H. W. C. 


SEATTLE COMMUNITY MUSIC 





Comprehensive Plan for General Sing- 
ing Arranged by Citizens’ Committee 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—The first 
community “sing” for 1919, under the 
auspices of the Music and Art Commit- 
tee, Civic Bureau of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Commercial Club, 
was held in the six high schools, Jan. 14 
With from 500 to 600 people taking part 
in each school, the committees which 
have labored so hard to get the work 
started feel that community singing in 
Seattle has at last “arrived.” The in- 
fluenza epidemic made the work impos- 
sible this winter until now. 

The plan of organization, devised by 
the Civic Bureau and the Music and 
Art Committee, is very comprehensive 
in detail and scope, and insures co- 
operation of public school teachers, 
pupils, parents, musicians and the gen- 
eral public. The committee has for 
chairman Alexander Myers and_ the 
members are William S. Pond, Frances 
M. Dickey, Keith J. Middleton, J. E. Pink- 
ham, Mrs. Edgar Ames, W. Dwight Mead, 
G. B. Chichester (associate member), 
musical organizer, W. C. C. S. The 
chairmen for the different schools were 
J. A. Reed, Fred L. Cassiday, Otto L. 
Luther, Linton P. Bennett, V. K. Froula 
and Carl F. Adams. The conductors 
were G. B. Chichester; Ernest H. Worth, 
Frances Dickey, David Scheetz Craig, 
John Henry Lyon (from Camp Lewis) 
and Walter Jenkins (song leader, Navy 
Yard). Soloists were Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Geary Rugge, soprano; Franz Adelman, 
violinist; Laura V. Breyfogle, mezzo- 
soprano; Mrs. Hellier-Collens, violinist; 
Mrs. Gearhart, soprano, and the Trio, 
Dent Mowrey, pianist; Francis Arm- 
strong, violinist, and George C. Kirch- 
ner, violoncellist. These musicians are 
among the best in the city. <A. M. G. 





Alexander Bloch Gives Recital at Edu- 
cational Alliance 


Alexander Bloch, the violinist, gave a 
recital at the Educational Alliance on 
Jan. 19, before a pleased and large audi- 
ence. With Mrs. Bloch assisting him at 
the piano, he gave vivid interpretations 
of a Dvorak Sonatine, Viotti’s Concerto 
in A Minor, a group consisting of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Song,” the Granados-Kreisler 
“Spanish Dance” and the Wagner-Wil- 
helmj “Romance.” Cyril Scott’s “Talla- 
hassee” Suite made an admirable final 
number to the well chosen program. 

















PILZER 


VIOLINIST 


TWO NOTABLE RECITALS 
GIVEN IN SYRACUSE 


Josef Hofmann and Max Rosen Draw 
Large Audiences and Much Applause 
—Concerts of Week Are Numerous 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Josef Hof- 
mann, who has not been heard here for 
several years, appeared last week at the 
Mizpah Auditorium before an audience 
that completely filled the hall. Mr. Hof- 
manr’s playing was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. The concert was 
one of a series undertaken by the Re- 
cital Commission of the First Baptist 
Church. 

Max Rosen, violinist, created a furore 
in his recital at the Mizpah Auditorium 
last Thursday, under the auspices of 
the Morning Musicals, Inc. His exqui- 
site tone, virility and spirited manner 
won the audience at once and he received 
the most spontaneous applause. 

The fortnightly recital of the Morn- 
ing Musicals at the Onondaga included 
numbers by Arthur W. Van Eltinge and 
Harriet Fitch, two local  ssneeett songs 


by Leora McChesney; Daisy Connell, in- 
cluded an attractive song by Charles 
Huerter, a well-known local composer, 
and songs by Clarence Dillenbeek, bass, 
were well given. Mrs. Leslie Kincaid 
was accompanist. 

The Salon Musicale met Friday at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Cooney, the pro- 
gram being arranged by Mrs. Ruth 
Thayer Burnham. Laura Van Kuran 
presided. Mrs. Burnham presented sev- 
eral of her pupils. 

Theodore Rautenberg, a_ talented 
young violinist, was also heard in sev- 
eral numbers. L. V. K. 


Syracuse Enthusiastic Over Appearance 
of Duncan Dancers and George Copeland 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. ~The Isa 
dora Dunean Dancers and George Cope 
land, pianist, in their joint appearance 
at the Empire Theater last evening, fur 
nished one of the most beautiful and 
artistic programs ever heard here. Mr. 
Copeland revealed an art of real beauty 
and the dancers were appealing in thei: 
grace and loveliness. A large audience 
welcomed them. L. V 





MABEL PRESTON HALL 





Permanent Address: 


Dramatic Soprano 


Chicago Opera Asso. 


‘A promising young artist with 
an unusually beautiful dramatic 
soprano voice.’’ 


Cleofonte Campanini 
Director General Chicago Opera Asso. 


323 West 75th Street, New York 


Telephone, Columbus 4311 











Artmusic ic Songs of D Distinction 
Being featured by Eminent Artists 


Can You Qak More? 
Jf Love Should Come To You 


ARTMUSIC, INC. 


J Love a Lovely Lady 





We've Come a Wondrous Journey 
Vesper “I “D<lls “Tring You 


These and many other songs of merit are included 
in our catalog, which may be had upon request. 


145 w. 45th St., New York 
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RENATO ZANELL 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Recognized as the leading endowed Musical conservatory of the country. 


Circulars mailed. 
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105 West 54th St., New York City 
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Exponent of the ‘Sevcik Violin Method 
*MUNKAC SY Announces the Opening of His New Studi 
502 W. 122nd St., New York, Phone Morningside 6920 


Teacher of Singing 
Carnegie Hall N. Y. City 
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MUSIC AT MEMPHIS CLUBS 


Teachers’ Association and Other Clubs 
Heard—Concert to Honor Lee 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—At each 
neeting of the Memphis Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation the members have the oppor- 
tunity of studying some interesting mu- 
sical number as rendered by one of the 
nembers or an invited guest. At the 
neeting on Wednesday the artists heard 
vere Joseph Cortese, violinist, and Wal- 
er Chapman, pianist, who gave a three 
novement Suite by Cyril Scott. An- 
ther feature was a paper on “The Edu- 
‘ational Value of Music,” by Elizabeth 
Mosby. 

The Renaissance Music Circle enjoyed 
the hospitality of Mrs. Richmond Mc- 
Kinney at the meeting Wednesday morn- 


ng. The subject for the morning was 
nusic for children and the program, 


which was in keeping, was beautifully 
presented. Mrs. G. B. McCoy served as 
iccompanist. The following ladies ap- 
veared: Mmes. Lewis Fitzhugh, W. C. 
Early, J. L. McRee, Walter Canada, 
Theodore Reynolds, Charles Miller and 
\bbie Lou McGehee. 
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Robert E. Lee’s birthday was beauti- 
fully celebrated Sunday afternoon at 
Goodwyn Institute with a concert of ap- 
propriate music, under the auspices of 
Company A, U. C. V. Ciline Oyanne 
Wright gave several piano numbers and 
Zenia White, Agnes Trudell and Florence 
Baker pleased with a number of songs. 
Bugler Francis Bingham sounded Rev 
erie and Taps. The audience joined in 
singing “America.” 

A program of folk music was given 
Wednesday afternoon at the Woman’s 
Building by the musical culture class of 
the Beethoven Club. The program was 
unusual in that it was so varied and 
was rendered by artists whom the public 
has not had the pleasure of hearing fre- 
quently this season. England was rep- 
resented by Mrs. Charles Burke; France, 
by Mme. Jean Sodar and Mrs. Edmund 
Wiley; Prof. Edmund Wiley represented 
Ireland; Donald MacDonald and Annie 
MacDonald, wHh dance and bagpipe, in- 
terpreted Scotland; others representing 
different countries were: Wales, Erin 
Farley; Norway, Gladys Canthen; Swe- 
den, Benjamin J. H. Nixon; Russia, 
Grace Wolf; Italy, Mrs. F. Faehrmann 
and Alfredo Ortz; Spain, Mrs. Robert 
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Clark; Mexico, Mrs. J. G. Bailey and KALAMAZOO CLUB’S ELECTION 
Mr. Farley, and finally, America, by 
Mrs. H. W. Brennan. The accompanist 


Union Installs New Officers— 


High School Concert 


was Mrs. McCoy; violin obbligatos wer Choral 
played by Mrs. Joseph Fleming. 

Me tee Di 
MICH., Jan. 25.—New of 


Choral Union, elected at the 


KALAMAZOO, 


Denver Welcomes Eddy Brown in_ ficers of the 


Municipal Concert Series follows: 


annual meeting, Jan. 21, are as 
President, Frank E. Ellsworth; vice 
president, F. H. Bowen; secretary, Ber 
tha Shean-Davis; treasurer, H. E. Ral- 
ston; directors (elected this year), Earl 
Kettle, Mrs. Alfred Curtenius, Rev. John 
Dunning (unexpired terms), Harold 
Blair, Charles Kuchell and Agnes Pow 
ell. The society is ‘conducting a mem- 
bership contest, and from present indi- 


DENVER, COL., Jan. 24.—Eddy Brown 
made his first appearance in Denver last 
evening in the Municipal Concert Series 
before an audience of more than 6000 
persons and proved himself a violinist 
of truly great powers. He gripped his 
hearers by the beauty and virility of his 
tone, the poetry of his readings and the 


2ase with which he mastered technical nets .octer : fide 
: : : os cations will have the largest member- 
difficulties. Max Terr, pianist, gave Mr. ain in ts ieee belies tk aan 
Brown admirable support. The Denver ee oe ee eee " a 3 
. De ° >. 


Municipal Chorus sang two old but ap- 
pealing part-songs in this concert, it 
being the first public appearance of the 
organization under the present director, 


Mischa Levitzki gives his farewell re- 
cital before going to Australia at Car- 





John C. Wilcox. A. F. negie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
March 1. His program will be a popu- 
Mme. Niessen-Stone recentiy appeared lar one—a Scarlatti Sonata, the Wald- 


at one of the special Sunday musical ser- 
vices at Stamford, Conn. 


stein Sonata, an entire group of Chopin 
and other numbers. 
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GOLDMARK’S REQUIEM A NOBLE TONE-POEM 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor, Josef Stransky. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
Jan. 30. Soloist, Harold Bauer, 
Pianist. The Program: 

Toccato in F; Suite in D; Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue (Abert), 
Bach; “Requiem,” for Orchestra, 
Rubin Goldmark; Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra, in B Flat 
Minor, Tchaikovsky. 











It will require more than one hearing 
to absorb all the beauties of Rubin Gold- 
mark’s “Requiem,” but the mind is en- 
gvrossed with them even upon a single 
audition. The,work is in Mr. Goldmark’s 
ripest, most fully developed style, a ful- 
fillment of earlier promises. Its first 
sketches date back to 1912. It was com- 
posed during the past three summers. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address furnished 
the poetic incentive. Yet the work is not 
program music, except as an untram- 
meled expression and sequence of moods 
indicate a program. And in this sub- 
jective sense the Fifth and the Ninth 
Symphonies of Beethoven could be termed 
program music. There are quasi-mar- 
tial trumpet calls, to be sure, a tumult as 
of battle, and toward the close four trum- 
pets proclaim in precise rhythmical dis- 
course that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” These words the 
composer has written above the passage 
in the score. And earlier, in a section of 
tenderer import, the supplication from 
the mass for the dead, “Dona eis re- 
quiem.” But program music in the de- 
lineative or narrative sense Mr. Gold- 
mark’s work is not. 

It is as fine as his “Samson” in lofty 
dignity of conception; perhaps even more 
direct in expression and certainly more 
lavish and plastic in musical idea. It 
shows alternately strength and gracious- 
ness in a most cogent enactment of its 
emotional purpose. It is long, but 
never diffuse. 


The composer is at all 


MUSIC 


times master of himself and his material. 
If he elects to be extended it is in re- 
sponse to his thesis. The coherence, the 
constructive mastery, are consummate. 
The orchestral command no less. In the 
way of lyricism Mr. Goldmark has never 
done anything to touch hands with many 
pages of this music. There is a momen- 
tary touch of Orientalism. A theme, too, 
suggestive of Puccini. A MacDowell in- 
fluence. But these fugitive impressions 
should not be misread. Mr. Goldmark’s 
music is the accent of a clear, vibrant 
and virile voice. His place has long been 
secure. This “Requiem” only buttresses 
it further. 

Mr. Stransky, who had prepared the 
piece with tender care, played it with 
surpassing power and breadth, and Mr. 
Goldmark received an ardent tribute of 


applause as well as a beribboned wreath 
when he came on the stage. The beauty 
of Mr. Goldmark’s music is attested fur- 
ther by the fact that it did not suffer in 
coming after three works of Bach in his 
most inspired vein—the Toccata in F, 
the D Major Suite and the Abert ar- 
rangement of a prelude out of the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord and the G Minor 
Fugue. Of these one need dwell only on 
the Toccata (arranged by Esser), a 
cathedral in tone, a temple, but one not 
raised by mortal hands. What modernist 
could raise a stupendous edifice like this 
out of a simple ground bass of six notes? 
Harold Bauer gave a dashing and bril- 
liant performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. But it is not a work that he 
plays often or one in which his admirers 
will chiefly esteem him. His style fits 
him better for other duties. It need be 
no heresy to prefer him in Schumann and 
Brahms. Bm. 2... 2. 





Sunday’s Concert 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor, Josef Stransky. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, 
Feb. 2. Soloist, Percy Grainger, 
Pianist. The Program: 
Overture, “Russian Easter,” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff; Concerto for 

Piano and Orchestra in A Minor, 

Grieg; “Colonial Song,” “Mock 

Morris,” Grainger; Symphony 

from the “New World,” Dvorak. 











Discharged from the army and back in 
civilian garb, though with his yellow hair 
abundantly clipped, Percy Grainger 
stepped again into the arena of local mu- 
sical life last Sunday afternoon. He 
has, of course, played a number of times 
since entering the service, but never in 
a truly orthodox musical environment. 
His reappearance last Sunday with the 
Philharmonic was, however, something 
more than a return. It was a revelation. 
He began by playing the Grieg Concerto. 
Then he reappeared as conductor and led 
the orchestra through electrical perform- 
ances of his newly scored “Colonial 
Song” and “Mock Morris.” These were 


interesting, but his pianism was the 
thing on Sunday. - 

Mr. Grainger has made enormous 
strides in the ways of deepening artistry 
since he last appeared here. The glori- 
ous Concerto of Grieg was always one of 
his war-horses. But he never remotely 
approached his performance of it last 
Sunday. He has lost nothing of the ex- 
hilaration of that blooming individuality, 
of that crisp, biting rhythm and that 
splendid stimulating onset which used to 
inform his reading. But his touch has 
taken on a warmth, a capacity for color, 
his tone a crystal beauty and his inter- 
pretative sense a subtlety they never had 
ere this. And even his erstwhile hearti- 
est admirers wondered what had come 
upon him. Grieg used to say that Grain- 
ger divined the essence and spirit of his 
music better than any other. Yet Grain- 
ger probably never played the Concerto 
for its composer as well as he did it for 
the Philharmonic audience Sunday. To 
remark that it evoked the Norse spirit 
would be to understate. It did more. 
It transfigured it. We have, we repeat, 
heard the young Australian in this work 
many times before. But at no time 
do we recall at his hands the first move- 
ment so vibrant with life, so faultless in 
tone, the second so poetically delicate, 
the third so replete with impetuous aban- 
don. It was incredible. Blessed be the 
army if it has wrought this splendid ad- 
vance in Percy Grainger. 
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Both the “Colonial Song” and “Mock 
Morris” are too familiar to require com- 
ment now. Mr. Grainger has scored 
them in his eccentric and even incongru- 
ous fashion and the audience delighted 
in them. 

Under Mr. Stransky there were ad- 
mirable presentations of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “‘Easter” Overture and the “New 
World” Symphony. | a ae A 





Stransky’s Orchestra Gains Hearty 


Reception in Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 24.—The Philhar 
monic Orchestra’s popular concert at the 
Brooklyn Commercial High School or 
Jan. 18 was heartily appreciated by : 
large audience. Schumann’s overtur: 
“Genoveva” opened the well chosen pro 
gram. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym 
phony evoked sincere enthusiasm, as dic 
also the overture to Weber’s “Oberon.’ 
Among the modern numbers was th: 
symphonic poem by Smetana, “Vltava,’ 
and numbers by Debussy. Two Slavoni 
dances by Dvorak brought an enjoyabl 
program to a close, and Mr. Stransk\ 
and his orchestra received warm ap 
plause. 





Paulists Choristers Score in Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 24.—Father Fim 
brought his Paulist Choristers to Brook 
lyn Jan. 17, when a large congregatior 
filled the Church of the Assumption an 
listened to a sacred concert of fine orde) 
The clarity of tone, precision of attack 
and release, and intelligent shading of 
the body of singers won sincere admira 
tion. The program contained numbers 
by Mendelssohn, Grieg, Brahms, Rach 
maninoff, Gounod, Rossini and Fathe: 
Finn. Master Joseph McManus, as solo 
ist in the Brahms “Lullaby,” sang with 
lovely effect; and again in “The Inflam 
matus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
the boy’s clear high tones scored. Maste: 
Leo Donovan sang delightfully Gounod’s 
“Jerusalem” and the entire chorus joined 
in the hymns of the service. A. T. S. 





Enthusiastic Montreal Audience Greets 
Jacques Thibaud 


MONTREAL, Jan. 21.—Jacques Thibaud. 
the eminent French artist, gave a recita! 
last night in the Windsor Hall, under the 
management of J. A. Gauvinn, playing a 
program in which was included the lovely 
“Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo. The 
audience, which practically filled the hall, 
was immensely enthusiastic, and the ar- 
tist was forced to play several encores, 
including the Couperin “Cherubin.” 





R. G. M. 

Sioux City Orchestra Gives Second 
Concert 

Sioux CitTy, Iowa, Jan. 20.—The 


Municipal Orchestra made its second bow 
of the season to a well filled house in the 
Auditorium Theater yesterday after- 
noon. The orchestra was established 
last year under the leadership of Fred- 
erick Wick and from the first was a 
success. At the beginning of this sea- 
son, on account of Mr. Wick’s leaving 
the city, Oliver Magee was chosen to 
lead the orchestra and he is bringing it 
up to a high standard. Erna Ziehls- 
dorff, pianist, was the soloist of the 
afternoon. F. E. P. 





Mr. and Mrs. Piner Devote Themselves 
to War Entertainment Work 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 13.—Mr 
and Mrs. George W. Piner, soprano and 
tenor, both well-known musicians here 
have been doing much work in the cam} 
for the soliders and sailors, having can 
celed all their other engagements to de 
vote their time to patriotic services 
Operatic duets, solos and piano solos }) 
Mrs. Piner, who is also an excellent pian 
ist, make up the programs which hav: 
been welcomed by the men in the camps 
Recently these artists received a letter 
from the War Camp Community Servic’ 


thanking them for their services. Both 
artists were pupils of Edouard ‘ 
Reszke. 





Portland (Ore.) Appropriates $5,000 ! 
Band Concerts 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25.—The ( 
Council of Portland has appropria' 
$5,000 for band concerts during the s 
son of 1919. This money will provide 
about thirty-five concerts, to be gi 
in the parks of the city during the s' 
mer months. N. J. | 





Florence Hinkle and Herbert Wit! 
spoon, among other important perfo! 
ances, havé been engaged as soloists ‘ 
the coming Evanston (Ill.) North S! 
Festival on Decoration Day. 
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HONOR MEMORY OF THREE 
MUSICIANS WHO HAD TRAGIC ENDS 














Viatinée Musicale Holds Service 
for Faith Helen Rogers, Mrs. 
Frey and Mrs. Walsh 


)ULUTH, MINN., Jan. 20.—In the early 

| Duluth’s musical season bid fair to 

ipse anything in the past, as ambitious 

ies of concerts were booked for 1918- 

i9 by the Matinée Musical Club, by 
Vrs. George S. Richards’s All Star 
Course, by Fred G. Bradbury and Mrs. 
Ss. H. Jones. 

On Oct. 4 the Metropolitan Opera 
juartet gave one of the most brilliant 
meerts ever given in this vicinity. 
Three nights later Florence Easton and 


‘Francis McLennan appeared in a joint 


ecital. Then came the influenza ban and 
all attractions scheduled for the early 
part of the season were either canceled 
yr postponed. In addition to this na- 
tional calamity Duluth suffered heavily 
from the effects of the terrible forest 
fires—thousands of refugees without 
home or shelter flocked to Duluth—caus- 
ing an increasing spread of the influ- 
enza which made it necessary for the 
city officials to keep the ban on for a 
much longer period than was necessary 
in any other city. 

The forest fires caused a sad toll to 
be taken from Duluth’s prominent mu- 
sicians. Charles A. Marshall, for years 
at the head of the Lyceum Theater, and 
his entire family were victims of the 
pitiable tragedies of the forest fires as 
were three of the most prominent mu- 
sicians of the city. Mrs. Clara Hector 
Walsh, contralto, who at the time of her 
death was secretary of the Matinee Mu- 
sical. Mrs. Gladys Reynolds Frey, a 
gifted soprano soloist, and Faith Helen 
togers, who died in the service of her 
country, on shipboard, on her way to 
France, where she was to serve in the 
entertainment work of the Y. M. C. A. 
She was a composer and pianist of rare 
attainments. 

In memory of these talented musicians 
the Matinée Musicale gave a most im- 
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Faith Helen Rogers, Duluth Composer, 
Who Died on Way to Overseas Service 


pressive and beautiful memorial service 
in Pilgrim Congregational Church Jan. 
15. The program was given by the mem- 
bers of the Matinée Musicale and other 
musicians who were special friends of 
the deceased or who had been closely as- 
sociated with them in the musical life of 
the city—thus giving to the program a 
very personal appeal. 

The opening number, an organ solo, 
was played by Mrs. Elizabeth Morton 
Dworshak. The Aad Temple Quartet, 
composed of A. Rudolph Burquist, Don 
E. Cole, C. O. Applehagen and D. G. 
Gearhart, sang the exquisite arrange- 
ment of “Crossing the Bar,” which A. 
M. F. Custance has written and which 
he accompanied. One of Mr. Rogers’s 


last compositions, a beautiful arrange- 
ment of the Ninety-first Psalm, was sung 
by Laura Ferguson, who had given the 
number before under the composer’s own 
direction. Mr. and Mrs. Fred G. Brad- 
bury gave a violin and piano number by 
Franck. 

Twelve of Duluth’s most prominent 
soloists composed the triple quartet who 
sang the anthem, “The Souls of the 
Righteous,” with Florence Hyland as 
soloist. The same quartet sang the mag- 
nificent “Hic Breve Vivitur” from “Hora 
Novissima,” by Horatio Parker. Three 
hymns were sung, led by the soloists and 
the quartet, and in which the large audi- 
ence, which crowded the auditorium and 
overflowed into the other rooms of the 
church, joined in a way that was an in- 
spiration. These were the _ favorite 
hymns of the three women in whose mem- 
ory the service was held. Mary Syer 
Bradshaw sang “But the Lord is Mindful 
of His Own,” by Mendelssohn, and the 
program was concluded with the singing 
of “America,” with Charlotta Simonds 
at the organ. G. &. RK. 


OPERA BY ABORN STUDENTS 


Scenes from Seven Operas Display Fine 
Training of Singers 


One of the delightful operatic eve- 
nings was given at the Aborn Miniature 
Theater by the pupils of the Aborn 
School of Operatic Training. Solos, duos 
and trios from seven operas were chosen 
for the program, and all proved of ex- 
ceeding interest to the sympathetic au- 
dience. 

The duo from Act I of “Bohéme” was 
given admirably by Beulah Beach and 
John Campbell as Mimi and Rodolfo. 
Harriet Barkley as Nedda and Edward 
Kinsey as Tonio gave a convincing ac- 
count of the “Pagliacci” duo. Irene Par- 
son’s interpretation of “The Moon and 
I” was sufficiently in spirit. Josephine 
Jones, John Campbell and Wilmot Good- 
win gave the “Trovatore” trio from 
Act I. Georgia McNall as Marguerite, 
John Campbell as Faust and Edward 
Kinsey as Mephistopheles interpreted 
the “Faust” trio. A “Madama Butter- 
fly” duet, with Frances Parkes and Viola 
Robertson, and the “Nile Scene” from 
“Aida,” given by Florence Bullard, John 
Campbell and Edward Kinsey, completed 
a program which displayed the excellent 
work done by the “Miniature Opera.” 


MARTHA ATWOOD IN 
ENJOYABLE RECITAL 





Martha Atwood, Soprano. Recital, 


Princess Theater, Evening. Feb 
2. The Program: 
“Intorno all’ idol mio,” Cesti. 


“Un certo non so che,” Vivaldi; “O 
cessate di piagaomi,” Scarlatti; 
“Che fiero costume,’ Legrenzi; 
“Soir,” Fauré: “Serenade,” Grov 
lez; “A Question,” Forsyth; “Les 
Canaris de Verdun,’ Février; 
“Broken Threads” (MS.), For- 
syth; “After Sorrow’s Night,” 
Redman; “Little Sunflower,” Van 
derpool; “Pieta,”’ Warford; “Sup 
posin’,” Trevalsa; “The Call of the 
Trail,” Fay Foster: Excerpts from 
“Mother Goose Rhymes,” Crist; 
“The Heart Call,” Vanderpool. 











With enthusiasm that deepened as he? 


program continued, though friendly 
from the start, her audience heard 


Martha Atwood, soprano, on Sunday eve- 
ning. A marked ability in interpreta 
tion, taking her well into the composer’s 
mood, distinguishes Mrs. Atwood’s work. 
Chest tones not always of the best de 
tract somewhat from the pleasing qual 
ity of her mellow voice, which is, how 
ever, sweet and in the main well handled 
She expresses nuance well, largely by 
the use of a lovely pianissimo; there is 
a tendency to “scoop” her high notes. 
Ore would suggest that she rely less on 
dramatic effect and pay more attention 
to tone production; her art is deserving 
ef a larger public, which she will surely 


obtain when she leaves the over 
“intimate” manner. 
Francis Moore accompanied well. 
Cc. FP. 


Postpone Joint Recital Tour of Marie 
Morrisey and Spiering 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, and Theo 
dore Spiering, violinist, have postponed 
their joint recital tour for a fortnight. 
Both artists have been ill with the influ 
enza, but are rapidly recovering. 
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‘“‘The Gibbet’’ 


THRONG HEARS ORNSTEIN 


Pianist. Plays His Own Sonata and Ravel’s 
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LEO 


Leo Ornstein Plays Beethoven 


It was worth going to Aeolian Hall yesterday af- 


IN RECITAL 





Admirably 

















Leo Ornstein gave his second matinée in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday to an audience that early mobbed the 
lobbies, marched at intervals to the stage, and long 
clung there to walls, to organ-pipes, pedal-base, stairs, 
or any niche offering a view. There was a reason in 
that the sensational “cubist,” who is also a serious 
pianist of parts—was playing his own sonata —New 
York Times, Dec. 8, 1918. 





Recital Before Institute of Arts and 
Science, Brooklyn 


Leo Ornstein came to the Institute at the music 
hall of the Academy last night and the audience re- 
garded him coolly, as almost a stranger at first, and 
practically dared him to “make good.” The pianist 
made good with a vengeance. Theré was something 
of a tumult after his group of Chopin numbers, and 
at the close, for which he selected Liszt’s tricky and 
rackety old fantasia on “Rigoletto,” the people re- 
fused to leave their seats until Ornstein had returned 
to the stage and addeda sparkling waltz. They would 
have made him play longer had he not returned to 
the stage and signalled graphically that his wrists 
were lame. 

They had a right to be. Such a dazzling demon- 
stration of technic, thrown off with the appearance 
of the utmost ease, is at the command of only a few 
pianists. With that technic Ornstein achieved a vari- 
ety of tone color which is simply ravishing in the 
beauty of some of its softer passages and made or- 
chestral by the pedals in stormy moments. Anything 
more lovely than his treatment of the Chopin ber- 
ceuses is not to be imagined. The other extreme of 
his art was reached in the great Rachmaninoff pre- 
lude in G minor, of which the power, the speed and 
the rhythm were superb. He shot through the Bee- 
thoven “Apassionata” with tints which Beethoven 
never dreamed of, but which were fascinating in their 
novelty and beauty. He played a group of modern 
things, which included two elaborations of folk music 
by Cyril Scott, in which he made the piano quite 
literally hum, and bits by Ravel, Scriabine and De- 
bussy, treated with poetic imagination and ravishing 
tone quality. Mr. Ornstein will be a stranger to 
Brooklyn no longer. He sent home an audience last 
night buzzing with his praise —Rrooklyn Fagle, No- 
vember 6, 1918. 
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Soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, October 30, 1918 


Walter Damrosch’s Band Plays with Increased Fire and 
Finesse—Ornstein Excels as Pianist 


By JAMEs GipBpoNs HUNEKER 


Leo Ornsteir, who replaced Ossip Gabrilowitsch at brief 
notice, was not unduly nervous, as well he might have been. 
He played the MacDowell concerto with dramatic effect. 
The boyish looking pianist, with the fleet fingers and wrists 
of steel, did not miss a point. The presto he played like a 
house on fire. His style was robust and he did not fail to 
register the poetic episodes. He made an unqualified suc- 
cess, and his listeners told him so in no uncertain manner. 
It was gratifying to note that the Leo Ornstein of the 
“Wild Man’s Dance” was at this concert, Ornstein the musi- 
cal, Ornstein the young virtuoso with a most brilliant fu- 
ture. He has enough temperament to burn up the world— 
like the Ram Duss of Thomas Carlyle. It is a pity that he 
does not repeat his performance of yesterday afternoon at 
next Sunday afternoon’s Symphony Society concert in 
Aeolian Hall_—New York Times, November 1, 1918. 





In the wonderful allegro of this noble composition, Mr. 
Ornstein quite swept the audience away with him, and the 
unanimous and _ vigorous applause which followed, 
amounted to a genuine ovation for the pianist.—J. H. Raf- 
tery in New York Morning Telegraph, November 1, 1918. 
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ternoon if only to hear Leo Ornstein play Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 57 with the well-known appassionata 
opening. The finely controlled emotionalism, the 
vigor and clarity of the reading, especially of the 
lovely adagio with variations and the tumultuous 
finale, afforded undiluted enjoyment and roused an 
audience which packed the hall, including the plat- 
form, to enthusiasm. .. . 

There is no better living interpreter of Debussy 
and Ravel and he played two arabesques of the first 
and the extraordinary “Le Gibet” of the latter, fol- 
lowed by his exquisite “Le barque sur l’ocean,” as 
perhaps he alone can play them. New York 
Herald, December 8, 1918. 


A recital by Leo Ornstein is always a curious and 
altogether delightful adventure. It is this which 
differentiates his recitals from those by other virtu- 
osi—even virtuosi of the highest rank. His genius— 
one hates to employ this unfortunate and much 
abused word, but it is here inevitable—his genius lies 
not merely in an avoidance of the banal and a happy 
faculty for the unexpected interval, the unusual 
phrase, and the accent that astonishes. It is a genius 
of the highest order, a genius of profound poetic 
feeling and exquisite sensitiveness. None but such 
a genius could have produced the marche funebre in 
his sonata, op. 54. This is unquestionably one of the 
great funeral marches. It is so great, in fact, that 
the fourth movement of the sonata is actually an 
anti-climax. 

Not the least amazing part of Saturday’s program 
was Mr. Ornstein’s playing of Beethoven’s “Appas- 
sionata.” Of course this is an absurd thing to say 
and quite against the rules. One should never admit 
that anybody who still has a tooth in his head can 
play Beethoven, least of all a man who has the im- 
pertinence to create music that is original in art and 
not a dessicated imitation and paraphrase of what 
has gone hefore. Unfortunately the cold fact is that 
Mr. Ornstein not only received an ovation for his 
playing of the Beethoven sonata, but that it was in- 
evitable, for he played it with magnificent style and 
exquisite feeling. His delicate, filigree work in the 
Debussy and Ravel numbers was a charming foil to 
the massive, sonorous cantilena with which he inter- 
preted the Chopin and the Liszt.—Pitts Sanborn in 
New York Globe, December 8, 1918 
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MY FAVORITE FOLK SONGS. 
by Marcella Sembrich. (Boston: 
Ditson Co.) 


Compiled 
Oliver 


In the splendid series of favorite songs 
of favorite singers the Ditsons are to be 
congratulated on having their folk-song 
volume compiled by so distinguished a 


singer and musician (the words “and 
musician” are meant!) as Mme. Sem- 
brich. Even those of us whose hair is 


not gray have lived in the time that this 
great artist has sung, and sung divinely, 
as not very many sing to-day. Her 
knowledge of the song literature has 
always been extraordinary and she has 
been an ardent singer of folk-songs of all 
nations. Consider the fact that this lady 
was an opera singer, a coloratura prima, 
at that! 

According to the plan of the series 
there is a brief biographical sketch; it 
is a charming sketch, though incomplete 
biographically, as the date of Mme. 
Sembrich’s birth is not given. We wish 
also to call attention to the fact that 
Galicia is in Austria, not Poland; it is 
the province that is Austrian Poland, 
or Polish Austria, if you will. The 
peace conference, now in session, will 
probably take it away from Austria and 
join it to Russian Poland and German 
Poland (Posen). But when Mme. Sem- 
brich was born Galicia was and is to-day 
a part of Austria. 

The preface by Mme. Sembrich ex- 
plains how the folk-songs were chosen; 
namely, that only “songs which conform 
to the scientific definition advocated by 
such writers and investigators as Pro- 
fessor Friedlander and H. E. Krehbiel 
are included.” They must be true folk- 
songs, the singer says, not what we 
have been in years past calling volk- 
stiimliche Lieder. Though we do not 
agree with this contention, we are not 
prepared to argue it here. Our only 
reason for mentioning the fact that we 
disagree is that to date we have found 
no one who could tell us what there is 
about “Swanee River” or “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” that is not 100 per cent 
folk-song, except the fact that a man 
named Stephen C. Foster wrote them. 

The book contains three folk-songs of 
America, two Indian, arranged by Har- 
vey W. Loomis, and one Negro, William 
Arms Fisher’s “Deep River” setting; 
two Austrian, two Bohemian, one Bos- 
nian, one Bulgarian, one Canadian, one 
Chinese, three English, four French, 
five German, one Greek, one Hungarian, 
two Irish and seven Italian. There are 
also examples of Norwegian, Polish, 
Russian, Ruthenian, Scottish, Serbian, 
Swedish, Spanish, Syrian and Turkish 
folk melodies. In addition to the song 
mentioned Mr. Fisher has harmonized 
“Barbara Allen,” “Pretty Polly Oliver,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” “Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms”; a number of the songs appear 
in Granville Bantock’s settings, taken 
from his sterling collection of one hun- 
dred folk-songs. The others who have 
harmonized the various songs are Hein- 
rich Reimann, Charles Fonteyn Manney, 
Helen Hopekirk, Julien Tiersot and H. 
E. Krehbiel. 

The last named authority has _ har- 
monized the Chinese “The Jasmine- 
Flower,” a lovely melody; his harmoniza- 
tion stands out in the collection as the 
one really inadequate and _ undistin- 
guished piece of work. For lack of in- 
terest it matches the folk-songs which 


Mr. Krehbiel had the bad judgment to 
harmonize and include in his’ book, 
“Afro-American Folk-songs,” published 


a few years ago. Look at Granville 


3antock’s superb setting of this tune as 
a canon! English translations of the 
texts of the songs have been made suc- 
cessfully by Frederick H. Martens, 
Arthur Westbrook, Deems Taylor, A. M. 
von Blomberg, Auber Forestier, George 
Harris, Jr.; Rosa Newmarch and Helen 
F. Bantock. The volume at hand is for 
a high voice. Every singer who can in- 
terpret folk-songs ought to get this book 
at once, for in it one finds the cream of 
folk-songs chosen with the greatest 
care, in artistic settings. 


* 


“| SHALL MEET YOU.” By Wilfrid San- 
derson. (New York: Boosey & Co.) 


This is one of the most recent of the 
many Sanderson ballads, and is a typ- 
ical example of the popular style in 
which this English composer writes. The 
words are by one E. M. Chesham and 
are sentimentally inclined. Under the 
title there is a parenthetical subtitle, 
“The Homecoming”; we are informed 
that the song is being sung to welcome 
home our soldiers from across the seas. 
We are unable, after a careful reading 
of the poem, verse by verse, to discover 
anything in it that has any reference 
to the homecoming of our boys. The 
style of the song, the kind of melody, both 
in the verse and the refrain, lead us to 
the opinion that this song not only has 
nothing to do with the homecoming of 
the boys, but it is a song about an en- 
tirely different kind of homecoming and 
is one of the many sacred song's that are 
sung in England, not in church, but in 
the home around the piano on a Sunday 
evening. For in England sacred songs 
have always been and are sung in the 
home. 

The song is issued in four keys. On 
the title page we read that it is “sung 
by John McCormack,” in whose hands it 
ought to become very popular. Another 
aid to popularity ought to be the fact 
that the chorus is almost note for note 
the Sextet from Donizetti’s “Lucia” with 
the exception of being in 4/4 time instead 
of 3/4. 

“THE VICTORS’ PARADE,” ‘Freedom, Our 
Queen.”’ By R. L. Herman. (Boston: 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 

“The Victors’ Parade” is a very at- 
tractive composition for four-part cho- 
rus of women’s voices with piano ac- 
companiment. It is a patrol for chorus 
and is written with a remarkable com- 
mand of materials. The materials them- 
selves are not of unusual significance, 
but Mr. Herman’s treatment is masterly 
and the piece should make a fine effect. 


It is very appropriate at the present 
time. 
“Freedom, Our Queen,” a setting of 


an Oliver Wendell Holmes poem, is a 
delightful part-song, melodious and well 
carried out in every detail. In short, 
it is done with that skill for which Mr. 
Herman’s name is so highly respected. 
Editions of this part-song appear for 
mixed v»ices, men’s voices and for 
women’s voices, three-part, with piano 
accompaniment in every case. 
* * 


SIX LOVE SONGS. ‘The Quest,’ ‘“‘Il Was a 
Dryad Once,”’ ‘“‘Through the Forest Came 
My Gentle Lover,’’ ‘‘My Heart Is Like a 
Bird,” “‘In Absence,’’ ‘‘The Greeting.” By 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Op. 15. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) ) 


Although Mr. Mason has _ published 
some songs in years past, we have never 
had the privilege of seeing them, nor of 
hearing them. Consequently we meet 
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him as a song composer for the first 
time in these songs. 

They are all six of them done with 
much skill, attention to detail, and that 
kind of thing; in places they reek of 
erudition, which does not surprise us, 
for their composer has long since been 
accorded a place among the ablest pro- 
fessors of music in this country. But 
we fear that his field is not the song 
field, where one must say something 
and say it quickly. It is much simpler 
to write extended chamber music works 
and bury in them a paucity of invention 
than to do so in songs. Of the six songs 
there is one which we must praise highly 
and that is “In Absence”; it recalls to 
our mind Gretchaninoff’s “Triste le 
steppe” in more than one item. Never- 
theless, it is just as good a song as the 
other five are not. Mr. Mason writes for 
the voice with little or no regard for 
what is singable. His piano accompani- 
ments are finely constructed, but sug- 
gest to us that they would all be better 
if they were regarded as they now stand 
as sketches for orchestral seores. In 
other words, they would be better as or- 
chestral songs than as songs with piano 
accompaniment. The Largamente on 
Page 8 of “My Heart Is Like a Bird” 
is the frankest Wagner quotation we 
have seen in a long time! 

Mr. Mason will find out, we fear, that 
the kind of song he writes is not the 
kind that even the best concert singers 
of our day sing. If we mistake not, his 
songs will be sung on special occasions; 
they strike. us as being the kind of songs 
that are sung when a program of Mr. 
Mason’s compositions is given. The 
poems are by Mary Lord Mason and are, 
some of them, very worthy. 


* * * 
0 ss 


SCALES AND CHORD STUDIES FOR VIO- 
LIN. By Wililam F. Happich. (Camden, 
N. J.: Friant Music Co.) 


The average book of scales and scale 
studies for the violin or any other civ- 
ilized instrument is a pretty dull affair. 
This one by Mr. Happich is not “aver- 
age’; it is one of the exceptions and is 
an illuminating work in many ways. 

To begin with, this fine Philadelphia 
musician has written an _ introduction 
which in itself would distinguish it from 
other scale-books. Mr. Hapich here 
discusses the subject of scales, what they 
are and then gives the nine scales, which 
as he says “are to be considered of in- 
terest to us, either historically or be- 
cause we find them in use to-day.” Part 
I follows, devoted to the diatonic scales, 
chord-studies and chromatic scales in 
two octaves. The same material is 
treated in three octaves in Part II. And 
here let us say that the manner in which 
the scales are written out, not indi- 
cated, as in so many scale-books, is 
worthy of note and should be valued by 
teachers, many of whose pupils are not 
intelligent enough to know how to prac- 
tise a scale unless it is written out. All 
the major and minor scales are treated 
in double-stops in Part III and again we 
note that they have been written out for 
completeness. 

Part IV is entitled “The Scales and 
Chord-Structures Employed in Modern 
Composition.” Here Mr. Happich has 
prepared for the violin student the 
whole-tone scale, writing it out in its 
several enharmonic manifestations as 
regards notation. The fingering given is 
excellent and the text matter explain- 
ing the chord-structures proves that Mr. 
Happich knows his music of to-day as 
well as his music of yesterday. The 
whole-tone scale in sixths and thirds is 
splendidly handled also. In a letter 
about this part of the work to a friend 
Mr. Happich recently wrote: “It was 
inspired by my love for the modern and 
by my desire to give my pupils and 
brother-violinists insight from a violin- 
istic viewpoint and an opportunity to 
acquire the necessary technique to. play 
modern music through — systematic 
studies, based on a thorough understand- 
ing of the material used. I would like 
to feel that my efforts will create better 
understanding and more interest and 
love for the music of to-day and the 
future among students and professional 
violinists.” In similar manner to the 
whole-tone scale Mr. Happich deals with 
the “half-tone” scale, and the chord- 
structures following. There are also 
splendid studies on the various species 
of chords constructed of the interval of 
the fourth, and some material about 
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‘alterations of the seven-tone system’ 
and the pentatonic scale. 
Mr. Happich is, to be sure, not th: 


first one to take up this phase of moder: 
scales, or rather scales employed in mod 
ern music. Franz C. Bornschein, th: 
Baltimore composer and violinist, it 
making a revised edition of Schradieck’ 
“Scale Studies” a few years ago, addex 
a supplement dealing with this subjec 
and handled it in his usual exemplar; 
manner. Mr. Happich’s treatment o 
the subject is, however, admirable an 
will come to the attention of many mor 
violinists, we believe, as one does no 
look in an old standard book like Schra 
dieck for whole-tone scales. We woul 
express our warm approval of Mr. Hap 
pich’s work, which is that of a musi 
cian who not only understands the violi: 
completely, but also reveals a deep an 
searching pedagogic sense. We are i 
need of just such study works for ths 
violin. Perhaps Mr. Happich will giv: 
us some more. A. W. K. 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Patriotic Songs 

‘“‘There’s Nothing Left for Us to Do Bu 
Fight! Fight! Fight!’ By Carlton Hughes 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) ‘‘Marcia Reale. 
By G. Gabetti. Words and Vocal Arrangé 
ment by George Thornton Edwards. (Port 
land, Me.: Underwood Music Co.) 

For the Piano 


‘Chanson d’Amour,”’ “Song Withoi 
Words.’’ By Emil Rhode, Op. 38-39. ‘“‘Nur 
sery Rhymes Without Words.’ Ten Littl 
Pieces. By Franco Leoni. “In Kewpir¢ 
Land.’’ Five Pieces. By Marie Crosby, O} 
42. ‘‘Nymphs at the Spring’”’ By Sando 
Fiedler, Op. 28, No. 1. ‘‘Six Short Dances 
By Franco Leoni. ‘Valse-Arabesque,’ 
erie-Caprice,’’ ‘‘Valse Mignonne,”’ ‘“Gavott 
Moderne,”’ ‘“Valse-Coquette.”’ By 
Frey. ‘‘Feuillet d’Album,’’ ‘‘Feuilles Volar 
tes.”’ By Paul Yartin. “Forest Scenes 
Three Sketches. By Conrad Wirtz. (Ne 


York: G. Schirmer.) ‘“‘Sunbonnet Maidens 
(Valse brillante). By Leo Oehmler, Op. d1' 
“The Kilties’ March.” 3y Kenneth M. Mur 
chison. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) ‘Men 
ories,”’ ‘‘Rose-leaves.’’ By H. Patterso: 
Hopkins. (Philadelphia: Theodore Press: 
Co 
Part Songs 
For Male Voices 
“The Twins.’’ By Walter Rolfe (Phik 
delphia: Theodore Presser Co.) 
For Women’s Voices (Three-Part) 
‘‘Soldier-Cap.’’ By Mabel W. Danie! 


(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


For Mixed Voices 
“Our Soldiers, Welcome Home!” By 
L.. Roeckel. Arr. by Paul Ambrose. 
ion: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
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WHY THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE MEMBERS SHOULD FIGHT 
THE GRAFT FROM WHICH THE PROFESSION SUFFERS 














HE time has come for the members of the Alliance to set their faces 

squarely against the many forms of graft from which the musical pro- 
fession suffers. 

During the war period no persons were more seriously affected than 
the musicians and music teachers. And then, unfortunately, came the 
epidemic of influenza, which in four months did more damage to our musical 
activities than the war did in four years. Auditoriums were closed every- 
where; in many places even the church services were suspended. 

During all this time the members of the profession, from the most dis- 
tinguished artists to more humble personages, were continually called upon 
to help out for one charitable purpose or another. It is needless to say 
that in spite of the heavy burden that they were carrying themselves they 
invariably responded with a public spirit, with a generosity which are be- 
yond all praise. That in many instances their services were given to per 
sons who were irresponsible, for charities where those who were to be bene- 
fited never received any benefit, is unquestioned. 

In addition to the calls made upon the members of the profession for 
charitable purposes have been the innumerable calls from all kinds of clubs, 
societies, even from ladies of social position, to contribute their services 
free on the ground that such appearances would benefit them not alone in 
the way of publicity but would lead to future engagements. Experience 
has shown that very few engagements have ever resulted and that the pub- 
licity gained has been of a very limited character. 

And as if this were not enough the members of the profession were 
appealed to to give their services to so-called concerts “‘for the people” 
gotten up by enterprising persons connected with some prominent paper. 


What happened? The paper got a good, indirect advertisement, the people 





heard some good music free, and the paper also got advertising from some 
of the piano and music houses, on which the parties who got up the concerts 
received a commission, while the poor singers and players received perhaps 
a little passing notice, and that was all. 

It does not appear to have suggested itself to all those members of the 
profession who have been so generous in responding to every call made 
upon them, that they have been virtually engaged in creating a tremendous 
body of “‘deadheads,”’ which body has been also augmented by the unfor- 
tunate habit of many managers of “‘making a house” for ambitious 
débutantes and others, so that except in the rare instances of important 
musical productions, prominent musical organizations, artists of note, it is 
almost impossible to get a paying audience to hear even worthy talent. 

Has not the time come to call a halt on the whole business? Has not 
the time come when the members of the Alliance should be those who, if 
they have its welfare and its aims and purposes at heart, should use their 
utmost endeavor to stop all the graft and all the unjust, improper calls tha: 
are being made upon the profession? And should they not join in a united 
effort once for all to establish the principle that the worker is worthy of his 
hire, and that inasmuch as it takes many years of work, of expenditure of 
money, of self-denial, to reach only a fair position in the art, it is but com- 
mon justice that when a performer appears he or she should receive at 


least a remuneration sufficient to keep body and soul together. 


President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








Approves of an Auditorium as a Soldier’s 
Best Memorial 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

I was much interested in the account 
of the recent meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., 
as given in the Jan. 25 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Mr. Freund’s idea of the erec- 
tion of an auditorium for large musical 
activities and other purposes as a fitting 
memorial to our nation’s heroes, living 
and dead, is to my mind the best that 
has yet been suggested. Our own little 
city has a suitable memorial under con- 
sideration and I shall ask our news- 
papers to give space to your appeal in 
last week’s number of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Mary A. MCSHANE, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Middletown, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1919. 


Long May It Wave! 


In enclosing check for renewal of my 
subscription and membership dues in the 
\lliance—long may it wave!—let me say 
that Syracuse is not the only town with 
an auditorium plan in honor of our sol- 
dier dead. Lexington, Ky., has been agi- 
tating the question also and, further- 
more, has just organized an Oratorio 
Society, under the leadership of Profes- 
sor Lampert, head of the University of 
Kentucky Department of Music. 

3est wishes for your continued suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. M. ELIZABETH COLEGROVE. 

Lexington, Ky., Jan. 27, 1919. 





In Hearty Sympathy 


Find enclosed $1 for membership in 
the Musical Alliance. I am in hearty 
ympathy with you, wishing you every 
1ccess. 

Mrs. SAMUEL B. TIMMONDS. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, Jan. 25, 1919. 


Elated to Become a Member 


I enclose $1 for subscription to the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. I 
feel elated to become a member of the 
Musieal Alliance, and assure you that I 
am in sympathy with the movement and 
hope it will bring closer together the 


allied industries of the music trade, as 
well as bring about further interest on 
the part of the public, namely, music 
in the home. 
MARION PARSONS. 
Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 28, 1919. 


A Good Cause 


Enclosed please find $1 as a contribu 
tion to further the good cause of the 
Musical Alliance. 

Mrs. FRED HAAs. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27, 1919. 





A Privilege, a Pleasure and a Duty 


I enclose check for $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States for Mr. Marsden Brooks, 
cellist, Haddon Hall Trio, who considers 
it a splendid movement and worthy of 
the support of every true musician. Mr. 
Brooks considers this to be a privilege, 
a pleasure and duty and wishes Mr. 
Freund much success in this great work. 

J. VIRGINIA BORNSTEIN. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 25, 1919. 


The First Dollar Has Drawn a Rich In- 
terest 


In glancing at my membership cer- 
tificate I find my membership expires to- 
day. So cheerfully do I send a check, 
for I feel that the first $1 has drawn 
rich interest, and I know the second will 
yield compound interest. 

Ocean County has been a bit sleepy, 
but its beginning now to open her eyes 
and ears to the “more and better music” 
slogan. We now have nine community 
choruses and more organizing; are on 
the road to county supervision of music, 
and one borough is this week making an 
appropriation for its community cho- 
ruses and expects to have a borough 
band in the summer. 

This has all been accomplished by one 
small woman. 

Thanking you for the privilege of re- 
newing my membership and with every 
good wish for those who brought about 
the Musical Alliance, 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 

Lakewood, N. J., Jan. 23, 1919. 


through examinations. Your scheme of 
an affidavit showing from whom a 
teacher received his educaticn is the 
only solution of this vexatious problem. 


Wants to Do His Bit for the Alliance 


I have been wanting to do my bit for 
the Alliance for some time past. I see 
by the daily papers that the twenty per However, if examinations must be, then 
cent tax on entertainments has been let the teacher show his right to exist 
squashed. This is almost entirely your by his ability to phrase-finger and 
fault, as you have been behind the guns dynamic a composition the way it should 
with the right kind of propaganda from be played. Let him account for every 
the very start. measure. 

Anyone who spends ten dollars per With such a standard, which is the 
year for amusements, be what they may, only true one, we would have to Zo 
musical or otherwise, is certainly now in around with a fine comb to get the exam- 
debt to the Alliance in the sum of $1. iners, and they in turn would not have 
If they will all join hands we can get much to do. For some time to come the 


a very many other lasting benefits pupils will have to continue “to take a 
which are within easy reach of con-  ehance.” 

certed action, such as the Alliance can Wishing you continued success, I re- 
alone exert. main, ; 


I hope you will continue to fight that 


e W. K. STEINER. 
fool scheme of standardizing teachers 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 28, 1919. 
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SEATTLE AMPHIONS 
GIVE FIRST CONCERT 


Members Win Praise for Excellence of 
Work—Local Composers Repre- 
sented in Club Program 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—The Am- 
phion Society gave its first concert for 
this season at Plymouth Church, Jan. 
15, with a chorus of fifty voices, Claude 
Madden, director; Mary Humphrey 
King, soprano; Robert R. Edgar, tenor; 
Judson W. Mather, organist, and Anna 
Grant Dall at the piano. Alexander 
Myers, president of the society, has had 
more difficulty than ever before in the 
eight years since the organization was 
founded in having the full membership 
at the rehearsals, due to the influenza, 
but even with this to contend against 
the ensemble work was very creditable. 
The opening number of the program, 
“America Triumphant,” Demarest, was 
sung with a truly patriotic spirit; ‘Roll- 
ing Down to Rio” was given in the rol- 
licking air essential to the Kipling poem. 
Mr. Edgar’s incidental solo in “When 
the Boys Come Home” was very well 
delivered. Mr. Mather’s playing of ‘The 
Storm,” by J. Lemmens, was an admir- 
able organ number. Most interest was 
centered in the new composition by 
Claude Madden, “The Army of the 
West,” dedicated to the Amphion So- 
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ciety, the poem by Cyril Arthur Player, 
formerly of the editorial staff of the 
Post-Intelligencer. Mr. Madden has 
caught the lofty thoughts of the poet 
and given the words a splendid setting. 
At the last hour Mrs. Fanny Bailey 
Scott, who was to have been the soloist, 
was ill with pneumonia, and Mrs. Mary 
Humphrey King of Tacoma was _ sub- 
stituted. Her voice was pleasing and 
she was well received by the audience. 

A “Morning of Song” was presented 
by the composer members of the Seattle 
Musical Art Society on Wednesday, Jan. 
15. The composers represented were 
Mabel Vollentine McGill, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Appleton, Drusilla S. Percival, 
Kate Gilmore Black, Ella Helm Board- 
man and Alice Maynard Griggs. The 
vocalists were Mrs. H. D. Simpkins, Mrs. 
Vivian Hart, Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, Hilda 
L. Lindgren, Mrs. Adam Beeler and Mrs. 
C. W. Hoblitzel. Accompanists were 
Gwendolyn T. Lewis, Irene Rogers and 


the composers. The compositions were 
varied and exhibited talent and _ indi- 
viduality. 

An evening of Russian music was 


given recently by Mrs. Louise Van Ogle 
and her artist pupils, Helen La Violette 
Oles, assisted by Mrs. Bruce F. Morgan, 
contralto. An introductory talk on Rus- 
sian music and opera by Mrs. Van Ogle, 
who has spent considerable time in the 
larger cities of Russia, was a delightful 
part of the program. Works of Arensky, 
Borodine, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine, 
Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
made up the interesting program. 

The regular monthly concert of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club on Jan. 13 was ar- 
ranged by Daisy Wood Hildreth; those 
appearing on the program were George 
Kirchner, ’cellist; Mrs. Lida Schirmer, 
soprano; Gwendolyn T. Lewis, pianist; 
Harold Strong and Mrs. Hildreth, ac- 
companists. 

A program of Italian, Slavonic and 
Scandinavian music was arranged by 
Mrs. H. C. Simpkins for the Music 
Study Club, Jan. 14. 

Cordelia Lee, the young violin vir- 
tuoso, with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
K. O. Lee, arrived in Seattle the first of 
the year. Miss Lee may play a concert 
engagement here in the late spring. 

A. M. G. 


GABRILOWITSCHIN MILWAUKEE 





Distinguished Artist Heard in Recital— 
Greet Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 23.—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, distinguished artist and 
conductor, gave one of the few piano 
recitals heard in Milwaukee this season 
to a most enthusiastic audience. Two 
sonatas, the D Major, Op. 10, by Beetho- 
ven, and the B Minor, by Chopin, were 
on the program. Gabrilowitsch impresses 
by his direct, straightforward methods 
of playing, devoid of sensationalism, full 
of refined beauty yet imbued with feel- 
ing, a nice balance of intellectualism and 
emotionalism. 

Milwaukee had its first and only taste 
of ballet this season when the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky troupe of some seven or 
eight dancers performed here. One 
unique feature of this performance was 
the fact that every seat in the house 
was sold and there was clamor for more, 
the first time this season that this has 
been the case for a concert or dancing 
program. The combination of dancing 
and dramatic art exercised a much 
stronger appeal. The “Crucifixion” of 
Serge Oukrainsky, with a Beethoven mu- 
sical setting, was a marvelous study in 
pain, ghastly in its vividness. Eliza- 
beth Pfeil, a Milwaukee girl, is a mem- 
ber of this company of distinguished 
dancers, who received ovations from her 
many friends. The Pastorale of An- 
dreas Pavley and Mme. Ludmila was a 
poem of spring, an epitome of joy in 
nature. Gc G. 





Louis Grunberg’s Own Compositions 
Will Feature His AZolian Hall Recital 


“Five Impressions” by Louis Grunberg, 
New York composer-pianist and artist- 
pupil of Feruccio Busoni, will be in- 
cluded among other interesting offerings 
to be presented at his first American 
recital in A®olian Hall, scheduled for 
Feb. 14. 


LUCY GATES AND TRIO DE 
LUTECE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Second Program by Charming Ensemble 
—Symphony Concert and Club 


Programs Given 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 21.—Lucy 
Gates and the Trio de Lutéce gave their 
second concert on Sunday afternoon, and 
in spite of stormy weather were greeted 
by a large audience. It would seem that 
storms and epidemic have combined so 
far this season in trying to discourage 
musical efforts, but our people bravely 
face the conditions and realize that they 
cannot afford to miss such opportunities 
as are being offered by San Francisco’s 
energetic managers. The second pro- 
gram presented by Miss Gates and the 
trio was even more attractive than the 
first, while each of the artists responded 
to the insistent demands of the audience 
for encore after encore. 

The fourth concert by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra was given on 
Friday and repeated on Sunday after- 
noon, when Schumann’s Second Sym- 
phony in C Major was presented. It was 
enthusiastically received upon both occa- 
sions. 

At the Pacific Musical Society last 
week an excellent program was _ pre- 
sented. Mrs. J. A. Patterson, pianist; 
benjamin Purrington, violinist; Eric 
Weiler, violist, and Dorothy Pasmore, 
‘cellist, gave a fine reading of the E 
Flat Schumann Quartet, Op. 47. Eveleth 
Brooks van Ganus appeared in piano 
solos. Emile Lancel and Mrs. Richard 
Rees contributed groups of songs accom- 
panied by Marion Prevost and Beatrice 
Becker. 

The Sunday concerts given by the 
Tivoli and California theater orchestras 
are drawing good audiences. Splendid 
programs are given at both places. The 
Sunday evening concerts at the Fair- 
mont and St. Francis hotels are also in- 
creasing in popularity and the programs 
are of a high order. 

Esther Mundell recently gave a group 
of songs before the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
Temple Israel. She is one of the city’s 
most popular singers, appearing fre- 
quently on club and other programs. 
On Jan. 27 she will give a program be- 
fore the Philomath Club. 

Many friends of Alexander Stewart 
are pleased to hear of his appointment 
as Director of Community Singing for 
the Western Division. His territory 
will extend from Vancouver, B. C., to 
San Diego, Cal. Mr. Stewart has been 
active in War Camp community work 
and in the enlarged field for his work 
he will be found equal to his new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Two artist pupils of Ada Clement pre- 
sented a program of French and Rus- 
sian music before the Century Club on 
Jan. 15. Helen Rust played a group by 
Glinka-Balakireff and Rachmaninoff. 
Mrs. Eveleth van Geuns played a group 
by Daquin, Staub, Scriabine and Kar- 
ganoff, while both appeared in a suite 
for two pianos by Debussy and Arensky. 
All were splendidly given. 

Joseph George Jacobson has resumed 
his studio recitals. At the last one an 
interesting program was given. Begin- 
ning with a lecture on the sonata and 
numbers by Mr. Jacobson, there were 
other works given by Lorette Roumi- 
guiere, Krecenz Woll, Henriette Houmi- 
guiere, Idelle Ruttencutter and Gertrude 


Gerdau. 
E. M. B. 








“OPTIMISTS” GIVE CONCERT 





All-American Program Shows Excellent 
Work of Society 


Constantly holding interest of the ap- 
preciative audience both by the artistic 
quality of the program and the interpre- 
tations of the artists, the American 
Music Optimists, Mana- Zucea, founder 
and president, gave its seventh concert at 
Chalif Auditorium, on Jan. 19. The fea- 
ture of the program was the admirable 
quartet by Elliott Schenck, played from 


manuscript by Messrs. Garagusi, Damico, 
Lifschey and Sevely. George Reimherr, 
tenor, was heard in admired numbers in- 
cluding Andrews’s “Gather Ye Rosebuds,” 
Vanderpool’s “Values,” Forsyth’s “From 
the Hill of Dreams” and “The Eagle,” by 
Busch. Fély Clement, mezzo-soprano, 
gave Harriet Ware’s “How Do I Love 
Thee,” and Sidney Homer’s “How’s My 
Boy” and “Sing to Me, Sing.” Piano 
solos by Victor Henri Miller included 
Eastwood Lanes “Pow-pow”’ and Victor H. 
Miller’s “Poéme” and “Fantasie.” Genia 
Zielinska, soprano, offered as her num- 
bers Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness,” 
Ware’s “Joy of the Morning,” Homer’s 
“Way Down South,” and John P. Scott’s 
“The Winds in the South.” Miss Grigor, 
at the piano, lent splendid accompani- 
ments. 


‘The Star of Gold” Sung with Success 


Mana-Zucca’s song, “The Star of 
Gold,” has been used with excellent effect 
by Hulda Lashanska, Irene Williams, 
Harriet McConnell, Flora Perini, Theo- 
dore Kittay, Julia Heinrich and Fely Cle- 
ment. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
ORCHESTRA THREE TIMES 


\berhoffer Forces Provide Music of 
Week—Louis Graveure and Minnette 
Warren Among Soloists Greeted 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—Three 
mneerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
rchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
ave led in the recent trend of musical 
ffairs in this city. The popular concert 
st Sunday afternoon put forth some 
ightful features. In Schumann’s Con- 
rto for Piano and Orchestra, with 
linnette Warren as the soloist, melody 
id a romantic atmosphere again pre- 
iiled. Miss Warren’s youthful appear- 
ce, a considerable facility in digital 
ercise and a reasonable mental grasp 
atured as assets which, with the in- 
iluable and expert assistance of Mr. 
berhoffer, made the appearance a 
pleasant occasion. 
Flotow’s Overture to “Stradella” pro- 
ded some grateful orchestration for 
e brasses, skilfully handled and effec- 


tive. The Minuet from a String Quar- 
tet by Boccherini was charmingly light 
and graceful. 


It was twice played. The 
faneiful mood thus engendered was car- 
r ied over in the performance of the “Will 
’ the Wisp” Minuet and “Dance of the 

Sylphs” of Berlioz, whose “Rakoczy” 
March closed the program. 

The preceding Sunday’s concert intro- 
duced a California composer’s composi- 
tion of interesting and highly descrip- 
tive character. Its title, “A California 
Suite,’ and more especially its desig- 
nated movements, “Carmelo,” “Fiesta in 
Monterey,” “Dolores,” “Easter Sunday 
at Santa Clara,” indicate the picture de- 
victed. 
| The Intermezzo from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” by Wolf-Ferrari, was a 
favored number. The Andante Cantabile 
from Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet No. 
1, Op. 11, was lovely, and Glazounoff’s 
“Autumn” from the ballet, “The Sea- 
sons,” brilliant and satisfying. Sud- 
warth Frasier, tenor, was the soloist. He 
was much enjoyed. 

Victor Herbert’s “Suite Romantique,” 
Op. 31, was given its first Minneapolis 
hearing by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday evening. A sympa- 
thetic version and good performance dis- 


MURI 






““A Poet of the Piano” 


Attains Great Success in Recital at Aeolian Hall 


closed a finely constructed composition 


of a quality to invite enjoyment. The 
Overture to “Mignon” provided a fine 
number which was freely applauded. 


l‘ranck’s D Minor Symphony was a joy 
to the ear, mind and heart of an audi- 
ence absorbed by its splendid call for 
spiritual exaltation. Louis Graveure 
rivalled the orchestra in favor by the 
finish of his beautiful art and prolonged 
the program by the singing of three 
additional numbers, positively demanded 


and thankfully received. Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive” and Verdi’s “Il balen 


del suo sorriso” from “Il Trovatore” 
were the programmed offerings. 
F. L. C. B. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH HELD UP 


Not by Bandits, but by Late Trains— 
Never Missed a Date Till This Season 


Ethelynde Smith, had 
never missed an engagement for any 
reason whatsoever until this season, 
when circumstances have conspired to 
keep her from filling some of her dates. 
On Jan. 19 she was scheduled to sing at 
the Columbus, Ohio, Athletic Club. She 
left Staunton, Va., at the first possible 
moment after her recital at the Mary 
Baldwin Seminary there, but her train 
was two hours behind time in reaching 
Washington. This meant the missing of 
the train she had planned to take from 
there. The next one that she could get 
required the making of a change at 
Pittsburgh, with a wait of an hour and 
a half. This train lost one hour and 
forty minutes on the trip, and so, al- 
though the conductor had telegraphed 
ahead to have the Columbus train held 
five minutes, it had been gone three min- 
utes when Miss Smith reached Pitts- 
burgh. The next train would have 
brought her to Columbus two hours after 
the time scheduled for the beginning of 
the concert! 

Of course there was nothing for the 
singer to do but call up Kate M. Lacey 
the manager of the Matinée Musicale 
Club, and explain the situation. Later 
in the season Miss Smith plans to re- 
turn and fill that engagement. She will 
also go to De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., to give a recital which was 
postponed on account of a second shut- 


the soprano, 


ting down of amusement activities be- 
cause of an outbreak of the influenza 
epidemic. 
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New York Press and Public Enthusiastic in Their Praise of this Artist’s 
Interpretation, Technique and Ability 









scales are clean, crisp, sparkling. 


irresistible—New York American, 


She was greeted by a large 
18, 1918. 


Muri Silba, 


of the piano. 


graph, Dec. 18, 1918. 


in Aeolian Hall. 


—Evening Sun, Wednesday, Dec. 18, 

Miss Muri Silba, 
repeat Leschetizky’s 
as indeed she has before. 


whose audience 
“La Source,” 
There 


prefaced these with more serious 


this season.—New York Times. 
For 


JULES 


Bureau, Aeolian Hall 
STEINWA Y 
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Muri Silba in Recent Recital at Aeolian Hall. 
especially in 
She is intense rather than powerful. 


bursts of enthusiasm were spontaneous and the demand for encores at the end 
Wednesday, 

Miss Silba is a musician of considerable technical facility, 
taste and not a little power, with a warm tone and a good feeling for rhythm. 
audience. 


Miss Silba’s technique is brilliant, 


Beautiful Young American, Delights Fine Audience 
at Recital in Aeolian Hall. 


Last evening at Aeolian Hall, Muri Silba, the wonderful little pianiste, who 
created pleasant surprise and admiration at her first 
renewed her right to be considered as one of the really great American artists 
Her unusual beauty and her seeming fragility of body again were 
forgotten in the astonishing power she disclosed in the Schumann Sonata and 
the Chopin numbers which featured her fine program. 
a most dexterous technique and a smoothly finished style, 
recital, have matured and given fixed distinction to her playing.—Morning Tele- 


Muri Silba, an attractive young pianist who gave a recital here last year, and 
whose playing is known as well to Chicago as to New York, was heard last night 
Her work was clean cut, 
technical difficulties, and, for so small a person, full of largeness, often of depth 
1918. 


proved herself a pianist of engaging qualities, 
was rhythmic grace in Glazounow’s Gavotte, 
Rachmaninoff’s Serenade and eoseg s version of Chopin’s melody. 
asks 
brilliant little pieces were enjoyed Benicia the 
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HOW DAVID HOCHSTEIN, THE 
VIOLINIST, DIED IN BATTLE 


Young Musician Had Endeared Himself 
to Superiors by His Modesty 
and Efficiency 
The Music League of America has re- 
ceived official confirmation of the death 
of David Hochstein, young American vio- 
linist, during the Meuse-Argonne drive 
on Oct. 15. Young Hochstein gave up his 
life in the woods known as the Bois des 








David Hochstein, Young American Violin- 
ist, Who Was Killed in the Battle of 
Argonne Forest 


Rappes, just north of the little town of 
Cunel. 

His commanding officer, 
win, wrote: 

“David Hochstein, with a number of 
other new lieutenants, joined us not far 
from Nancy when the regiment was on 
its way to take part in the drive that 
was then going on northwest of Verdun. 
We spent several days in a wood behind 
the line. Here I came to know Hoch- 
stein well and remarked his ability to 
the extent that I placed him on the bat- 
talion headquarters staff. 

“T learned from him that he was a 
musician and spoke French and German 
well, but the extent of his success I did 
not guess. Nor did he inform us, pre- 
ferring, I suppose, to have us judge him 
simply by his work as a soldier. We 
quickly did that and the attachment my 
officers and I formed for him was very 
real. We lived together several days 
in an old dugout in the old French 
trenches northwest of Verdun, and then 
received orders to move into line. Hoch- 
stein was with me when we took the 
battalion up by the last night marches. 

“The night before we attacked I was 
‘very anxious to have hot food served to 
the men and Hochstein and the supply 
officer, Boyd, successfully brought a 
small wagon train with hot food from 
several miles in the rear to our posi- 
tion and the men were fed. It was not 
easy to do, as it meant an approach at 
night over nearly impassable roads un- 
der shell fire. 

“The morning of the 14th we attacked, 
and Hochstein went over with me in bat- 
talion headquarters, which was between 
the assault and support companies. 
White, the liaison officer who had charge 
of the runners, was hit and Hochstein 
took his place. We took prisoners and 
Hochstein quickly secured from them in- 
formation as to German machine gun 
positions, which we then quickly re- 


Major Bald- 
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duced. This service 
value in the attack. 

“On the morning of Oct. 15 we were 
to continue to penetrate the German 
lines. We went over in the usual way, 
following our barrage. Our own posi- 
tion, of course, was under fire. Hoch- 
stein, in command of the headquarters 
runners, was at the head of a little 
string of men. A shell burst not far 
behind us, close to the little runner 
group. I noticed that the runners were 
still following and kept on until a cer- 
tain designated objective was reached. 
There I noticed Hochstein’s absence and 
was told by a runner that he had been 
hit going through the woods.” 


was of the greatest 





WERRENRATH IN TOPEKA 





Baritone Opens Musical Season in That 
City with Varied Program 


TOPEKA, KAN., Jan. 21.—More than 
six hundred persons attended the Rein- 
ald Werrenrath concert held at the First 
Baptist Church here last night, the first 
concert given here since the signing of 





the armistice. 


Mr. Werrenrath received an enthusi- 
astic reception from Topeka music- 
lovers. He was presented under the 


auspices of the Washburn College Fine 
Arts Department. 

Mr. Werrenrath opened the concert 
with the Prologue from “Pagliacci” and 
later gave groups of Old _ English, 
French, Italian and Irish songs. The 
most important number was “Vision 
lugitive” from “Hérodiade.” 

“This is the first time I have sung 
for eight months with my eld accom- 
panist, Harry Spier,’ Mr. Werrenrath 
told his audience. He explained that 
Mr. Spier had been in service and that 
last night’s program was the first the 
two have given since last April. 


m. Y¥. 


Mayo Wadler will give his first recital 
this season at Carnegie Hall on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Feb. 12, consisting of 
an all-modern program. Leo Ornstein 





will accompany him in the Sonata by 
Guy Ropartz and the Concerto by Tor 
Aulin, which Richard Hageman will be 
at the piano for the remaining compo- 
sitions. 
J A 
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RECORD AUDIENCES HEAR 
KALAMAZOO CHORUSES 


Local Soloists Excellent in Choral 
Union’s “Messiah” Performance— 
Musical Society’s Concert 


MicH., Jan. 20.—Kala- 
augmented by a _ second 
with its consequent ban 
upon all public affairs, seems only to 
have whetted the musical appetites of 
the public, for now that things are ac- 
tually transpiring according to schedule, 
crowds and enthusiasm seem greater 
than ever. 

The long postponed presentation by 
the Choral Union of Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” brought out a record-breaking au- 
dience, which well-nigh overtaxed the 
armory, and the 250 singers were amply 
repaid for their patience and persever- 
ance through the disappointing season 
of interrupted rehearsals. The oratorio 
was sung as a principal feature of the 
regular community “sing,” under the 
auspices of the Kalamazoo War Camp 
Community Service Board, the second 
part of the program being devoted to 
choral singing. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the event, however, was the splen- 
did work of local soloists, who made a 
surprisingly fine impression in_ the 
rather trying task of assuming roles 
usually given, at least in part, to outside 
talent. Soloists were T. Stanley Perry, 
tenor; Robert Moseley, baritone; Gwen- 
dolyn Grace and Della Sprague, altos; 
Leoti Combs and Bertha Shean-Davis, 
sopranos. Mrs. G. B. Rogers, Misses 
Sprague, Ogden, Grace, Liddy, Hess and 
Bartlett, with the supporting chorus, 
sang “Oh, that thou tellest good tidings,” 
this grouping of rich contralto voices 
being unusually effective. All the solo- 
ists were well received, and the chorus 
showed the good work of Director 
Harper C. Maybee, whose dynamic per- 
sonality is reflected in the precision and 
colorful effects which the big chorus 
shows to especial advantage in this ora- 
torio. H. Glenn Henderson is the Choral 
Union’s accompanist, and he deserves 
no little share of credit for the musical 
success of the event. Glenn Pratt, J. B. 
Keyes and Christopher Overly, violin- 
ists, assisted in several of the solo num- 
bers and in the choruses. 

The Kalamazoo Musical Society ap- 
pears to be outgrowing its present quar- 
ters, the Hotel Burdick ballroom having 
been more than crowded on the evening 
of Jan. 13, when the society gave its 
regular monthly concert. The program, 
in charge of Frances Leavens and Dor- 
othy Bowen, was devoted to Italian mu- 
sic and was presented entirely by mem- 
bers of the organization, assisted by two 
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groups of high school girls, who offered 
folk-scngs and dances in costume---a 
pleasing innovation. Soloists were Mar- 
garet Cobb, Victoria McLaughlin and 
Henry Overly, pianists; Leoti Combs, 
soprano, and T. Stanley Perry, tenor. 
The dancing was directed by Ethel 
Rockell, and the singing by Esther Ul- 
rich, who also directed a short com- 
munity “sing”? previous to the opening 
of the program. The program numbers 
were introduced by Agnes Powell, who 
gave a decidedly interesting historical 
outline of Italian music and musicians, 
particularly those represented on the 
program. Accompanists were Lila Cor- 
bett, Hazel McCall and Eulalia Snyder 
Buttelman. ae ee 2 


WAGNER IS RESTORED TO 
BALTIMORE BY DAMROSCH 


Levitzki Assists at Third Concert in 
That City—Recitals Given at 
Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 21.—Walter Dam- 
rosch, the conductof of the Sympuony 
Society of New York, at the third con- 


cert of the local series given last night 
at the Lyric, departed trom the “war- 
time” procedure by omitting the opening 
reading of the nat.onal anthem. He 
opened the progiam with a dainty read- 
ing of the Mozart Symphony No. 2, after 
which came the 
season. It was a novelty to local hear- 
ers, and it can be said that the “Istar”’ 
Symphonic Variations of Vincent d’Indy 
made a deep impression. The orchestra 
played the work with fine attention to 
the many colorful schemes that the com- 
poser has so deftly employed. As an- 
other evidence of a “peace time” pro- 
gram, Mr. Damrosch gave a group of 
excerpts from the works of the noble 
Wagner, which, needless to state, were 
heard with real enjoyment after the long 
absence from local programs. The solo- 
ist of the evening was Mischa Levitzki, 
who renewed the favorable impression 
made about a year ago when he made his 
initial local appearance with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra. The young 
artist seemed inspired throughout the 
playing of the G Minor Concerto of 
Saint-Saéns, showing the greatest ease 
and freedom of style. Naturally the 
audience felt the appeal of this artistic 
interpretation, and the applause lasted 
many minutes. 

A characteristic recital was given at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music on 
Jan. 24 by the French-Canadian singer, 
Eva Gauthier. That Mme. Gauthier is 
an exceptional artist was at once con- 
ceded, the contents of her ultra-modern 
program showing her daring exploita- 
tion of unknown scores; the skill of her 
interpretations also is an_ element 
worthy of the highest regard. With 
groups of French, Russian and the hu- 
morous “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” 
quaintly set by Bainbridge Crist, Mme. 
Gauthier presented various phases of 
her art to the keen enjoyment of a crit- 
tical audience. Walter Golde, the pian- 
ist, aided in no small way in the pres- 
entation of the difficult modern songs, 
in which the description largely depends 
upon the piano. 

Harold Brown, organist, assisted by 
Charles Woods, tenor, gave the second 
free Sunday recital at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Jan. 26. A novelty 
on this program was the composition of 
the New York composer, A. Walter 
Kramer, whose “Chant Négre” lends it- 
self admirably to the organ. Frederick 
R. Huber, organist, and Vivienne Cor- 
dere, violinist, gave the first of this se- 


ries ‘of free recitals on Jan. 12. 
r. €. B. 





Guiomar Novaes Opens Artist Course in 
Houston 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 20.—The Girls’ 
Musical Club gave, on the evening of 
Jan. 18, its opening artist recital of the 
season, the recitalist being Guiomar 
Novaes, whose brilliant art and mag- 
netic personality tremendously moved 
the big audience that filled the audito- 
rium of the Central Christian Church. 
The younger musicians here are wildly 
enthusiastic concerning this youthful 
pianist’s artistic ability. W. Hz 


Excerpts from Herbert’s “Babes in Toy- 
land” Featured at Strand Theater 


Alys Michot, the French coloratura so- 
prano, sang “Chanson Provengale,” by 
Dell’ Acqua, and the Strand Quartet was 
heard in a medley of patriotic airs, espe- 
cially staged, at the Strand Theater this 
week. The Strand Symphony Orchestra 
played excerpts from “Babes in Toy- 
land,” Herbert, Carl Edouarde conduct- 
ing. 


treat of the musical’ 


CONCERT TROUPES GIVE 
BARTLESVILLE FINE MUSIC 


Oratorio Singers Provide Excellent Pro- 


gram — Montague Company 
Also Heard 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., Jan. 18.—Not- 


withstanding two weeks’ constant travel, 
the Oratorio Singers, Reed Miller, Fred- 
erick Wheeler, Myrtle Thornburg, and 
Mildred Potter in place of Nevada Van 
der Veer, who is ill, gave a program of 
such excellence at the auditorium of the 
high school in the Lyceum course that 
their reputation was established imme- 


diately. The program was given Jan. 
14, to a crowded house, every seat hav- 
ing been sold. Bernice Walker was at 


the piano in all the numbers and added 
essentialiy to the success of the singers 
and her own piano solos were really 
much appreciated. 

The cpening number was an arrange- 
ment, by Damrosch, of “The Greeting to 
Spring.” Mr. Wheeler’s resonant bass 
solo, “On the Road to Mandalay,” re- 
vealed most excellent technique, and re- 
ceived an encore, “A Courting Song” in 
contrast. Duet numbers “Two Jolly Beg- 
gars” which displayed a harmony of 
tonal qualities not always heard in men’s 
duets; “Passage Birds’ Farewell” and a 
“Hunting Song of King Arthur” showed 
the same comprehension of the spirit of 
the songs. The quartet numbers, Flo- 
tow’s “Spinning Song” from “Martha”’; 
the famous “Rigoletto” Quartet and the 
Trio from “Faust”? were gems in this 
form of singing. Mr. Miller gained in 
favor as he sang his oratorio aria, “If 
With All Your Hearts,’”’ Mendelssohn. An 
encore by the four, “Loch Lomond,” was 
especially favored, as was “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” Miss Potter 
pleased many by her charming manner 
and her bright and flexible contralto. To 
the “Song of the Robin Woman” from 
“Shanewis” she lent a_ beauty that 
made her a favorite. An impromptu re- 
ception was given after the program. 

As a contrast in style, on Jan. 18 came 
the Montague Light Opera Singers, the 
next number of the course. They chose 
ensemble numbers from Victor Herbert’s 
“Red Mill,” “Serenade”; De Koven’s 
“Robin Hood”; “The Pied Piper.”” Haydn 
Thomas, the basso profundo, also the 
pianist, gave numbers from ‘Madama 
Butterfly,” “The Mikado,” “The Geisha 
Girl”; Altha Montague proved a clever 
diseuse contralto and accompanist. John 
Eichenberger, a character singer, made a 
success in all lines. The troupe shows a 
vocal freshness not always apparent in 
the traveling concert singers, also an ex- 
tensive répertoire, which was revealed 
in the numbers from song cycles by Liza 
Lehmann, Oley Speaks and Cadman. 
Huntington Woodman’s “Birthday” was 
one of the soprano’s best solos; “The 
Americans Come!” sung by Miss Monta- 
gue, made a strong impression, followed 
by “Lullaby,” Bond, and quartets from 


Aida,” “La Boheme” and other operas. 





The bass solos, “Myself When Young 
from “In a Persian Garden,” called for 
encore from Mr. Thomas, who had M 
Montague for accompanist, and his h 


morous songs added to the delight of t 


audience. Other ensemble numbers we 
“Sweet and Low,” Barnaby; “The | 
Bass Viol,” and the 
Song,” by Herbert; the “Churning Scer 


from “Robin Hood.” Miss Montagu 
1eading of Barrie’s “Quality Street” wv 
also most effective. L. dé. A. F. 


INTEREST ROUSED BY 
CLUGS OF PORTLAND, M 


Local Artists in Men’s Singing Cl 
Much Appreciated—Rossini Mem- 
bers Honor Debussy 


PORTLAND, ME, Jan. 19.—It is alwa 
an interesting program in the Munici} 
series when the Men’s Singing Club : 
pears. Thursday’s concert was no « 
cepticn. Archer Gibscon’s “The Immor 
Spirit of Song,’ a most inspiring chor 
had a worthy interpretation. The ter 
ind bass soles were sung by Herbert 
Kennedy and Harry I. Merrill resp: 
tively. They both appeared later in tix 
program in solo groups. Other memb: 


‘id 


f 


cf the club appearing alone were Ernes 


J. Hill and Howard Stevens. All fou 
are local favorites and the audier 
showed that it could appreciate its ow: 
singers by demanding encores from 

of them. Other numbers by the clu 


were a beautifully sung “Cradle Song” 
by MacDowell, “Old King Cole” by Edes 
Name of 


and finally Rogers’s “The 
France,” followed by the Marseillaise 
Will C. Macfarlane’s contribution to thx 
program included Maitland’s 


der’s “In Springtime” and 


liant style. 


Another concert of interest was that 


on Thursday morning by the Rossi: 
Club. After a paper 


of Claude Debussy” was read by Mrs 


True, a program, consisting of modern 
French music, in honor of Debussy, was 
presented by Miss Clarke, Miss Noues, 
Doten, Mrs. Cook, 


Mrs. 
Miss Berry, Mrs. 
Fisher, 
Libby, Mrs. Turner and Mrs. 


Rundlette, Mrs. 
True, Dr. True, Mrs 
Smith. 
A. B 


Many Scsiiiiaiaal Born During January 
January is the birth month of many 


composers. Auber was born Jan. 
1782; Max Bruch was born on Jan. | 
1838; Chabrier, Jan. 18, 1841; César Cu 
Jan. 18, 1835; Edouard Lalo, Jan. 27 
1823; Mozart, Jan. 
Jan. 9, 1839; Schubert, Jan. 31, 
Christian Sinding, Jan. 11, 1856. Com 
posers who died in January are: Delibes 
16, 1891; Flotow, 24, 1883; Stephen ‘| 
Foster, 13, 1864; Godard, 10, 1895; Ma 
Dowell, 23, 1908; Ponchielli, 16, 
Reyer, 15, 1909; Verdi, 27, 1901. 
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HAROLD HENRY DOFFS ARMY GARB 
WELCOMED BACK IN RECITAL FIELD 














sifted Pianist Will Be Heard in 
Many Cities During Late 
Winter Season 
Harold 


“when 


AST 
Henry, when seen recently, 
enlisted in the army, the end of the 
r looked at least one year off, and all 

e indications were that this country 

eded the service of every man capable 

bearing arms, if our side was to win. 

though my manager had booked a fine 
st of engagements for me, I, feeling 
iat those were not the days for giving 
ano recitals, instructed him to cancel 

_ if possible, to turn them over to some 

her American pianist, and I put all my 
energy into learning to be a soldier. 
Within a week of being inducted I was 

ened up for training as an officer of 
artillery, and had the influenza not inter- 
fered with my transference to the officers’ 
training camp, I presume I would have 
been within a few weeks of gaining my 
commission when the armistice 
granted. 

“However, when that unexpected end 
came, I decided that it was much more 
practicable to get back to my own pro- 
fession than to continue my _ officers’ 
training, so I accepted my discharge as 
soon as it was offered me. Naturally, 
when I left the service, late in December, 
| felt there was very little chance of do- 
ng much playing this season. This 
seemed the more likely since Harry Cul- 
bertson, my manager, had himself been 


September,” said 


Was 























Harold Seni, American Pianist 


serving in the army since early last sum- 
mer, and had secured his discharge only 


about the time that I did mine. How- 
ever, with his usual enthusiasm, he went 


after those engagements that had not 
been filled, with the result that I have in 
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prospect a_ surprisingly good 
under the circumstances. 

“About the second week in December 
E. R. Kroeger of St. Louis wrote me that 
the National Music Teachers’ Association 
would meet in his city the end of that 
month; that it had been found necessary 
to abandon the orchestra concert that had 
been planned, and asked me if I would 
give arecital in its place. Although I had 
not practised for three months, and was 
not sure when I would be mustered out of 
the army, I explained the situation, and 
accepted the invitation. As I had been 
asked to include as many American works 
as possible in my program, I memorized 
two new compositions, between drills, 
during the next two weeks, and when 
finally I was a private citizen again, I 
had about ten days to get my fingers 
ready for my reappearance as a pianist. 
If enthusiastic applause is a sign of suc- 
cess, I made a big one at that recital. 

“T have just returned from filling other 
engagements in Missouri; next month I 
play in Minnesota and the Dakotas; early 
in March I go to New York, and return- 
ing by way of Maryland, Georgia and the 
Carolinas, give recitals there, as well as 
in southern Illinois. In April I play in 
Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma. These, I 
think, are not such bad prospects for one 
who expected to spend these months in 
the trenches.” 

Mr. Henry is enthusiastic, as usual, 
over his work and his programs. He in- 
sists that if an artist is as careful in 
choosing the American works for concert 
use as he is in deciding upon the com- 
positions from the older repertory, he 
will have success with them. He says 
any other course does only harm to the 
cause of American music. Mr. Henry 
looks upon the time he spent in the army 
as a splendid vacation. He says he has 
returned to his piano fonder of it than 
ever; more sure than he ever was that it 
is the greatest of musical instruments, 
and with a fresh outlook on life and art. 

M. A. McLeop. 


season, 


CHAMBER MUSIC IN STAMFORD 


Trio from New York Chamber Music 
Society Gives Well Devised Program 





STAMFORD, Jan. 27.—Under 
the auspices of the Stamford Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, chairman of 
music, a delightful concert was given on 
Jan. 8 by a trio from the New York 
Chamber Music Society, Caroline Beebe, 
pianist and director. 

Miss Beebe was at the piano, and as- 
sociated with her were Henri de Buss- 
cher, oboe, and Samuel Lifschey, viola. 
The Loeffler “L’Etang’” Rhapsodie in C 
Minor, Hamilton Hartry’s “Orientale a la 
Champagne” for oboe and viola, and the 
Klughardt Trio for piano, oboe and 
viola, were among the numbers given. 


Lewistown, Pa., Greets Sara Lemer in 
Program of Interest 


Sara Lemer, violinist, gave a success- 
ful recital in Lewistown, Pa., Jan. 7. 
She received high praise for her charm- 
ing performance of a program, which in- 
cluded among other numbers the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto and the Rondo et 
Capriccio of Saint-Saéns. There was a 
large audience in attendance and in- 
sistent applause brought forth several 
extra numbers. 


RED WING, MINN., FORMS 
CIVIC MUSIC LEAGUE 


Carl Youngdahl Leader in Movement of 
Historic City to Encourage Music 
in Middle West 
Jan. 17.—Carl R. 
Music of the Lu- 
Red Wing, 
sends the welcome information of 
Music 





ST. PAUL, 
Youngdahl, 
theran 
Minn., 
the organization of a Civic 
in that historic Minnesota city. This 
announcement is fraught with signifi- 
cance in the opportunity for musical de- 
velopment of the people in the Middle 
West 

An organization of some of the lead- 
ing forces of this city of about 10,000 
inhabitants was effected at a gathering 
in the St. James Hotel after a banquet, 
in which the project was discussed. 
Speeches followed; then election of offi- 
cers and the adoption of a working plan. 

Mr. Youngdahl is a recent acquisition 
to Red Wing and the inspiration of his 
presence and ideas—not to say ideals 
has constituted the central force which 
brought out 100 leading citizens to dis- 
cuss this project. Stanley R. Avery of 
Minneapolis, where the idea of a Civic 
Music League has become an active 
reality of vital and far-reaching impor- 
tance, reviewed the movement of other 
cities along the line of municipal en- 
deavor and encouraged the company by 
a recital of definite and advanced accom- 
plishment. One of the first ideas to be 
put forth covered the proposal to install 
a large, modern pipe organ in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. This, it was urged, 
would stimulate community participation 
—which is the primary object of the 
movement. Speeches were made by Rev. 
William Spears Middlemas, C. J. Sar- 
gent, Judge Albert Johnson, Mayor Peter 
A. Nelson, C. F-. Hjermstad, E. H. Foot, 
Prof. D. G. Ristad and Dr. E. J. Colberg. 
These gave every assurance for the sup- 
port of a general movement, a _ stable 
organization, leading to inclusive musical 
expression, with every citizen included. 

A secondary intention is to invite art- 
ists to visit Red Wing. A nominating 
committee, consisting of Jens K. Gron- 
dahl, Judge Albert Johnson and D. G. 
Ristad, became immediately active, with 
the result that, before the session closed, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, C. R. Youngdahl; vice-presi- 
dent, Mabel Densmore; secretary, Mrs. 
A. G. Beyer; treasurer, Mrs. Harris G. 
Nelson; executive committee, E. H. Foot, 
Mrs. Emil Olund, Louise Remshardt, Lil- 
lie Gibson, Mrs. I’. W. MeNeil, Dr. L. E. 
Clayton. A list of patrons and patron- 


MINN., 
Dean of 
Ladies’ Seminary, 


League 


esses includes Mrs. Eva T. Lawther, 
Prof. and Mrs. D. G. Ristad, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Foot, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
SJetcher, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Stebbins. 
Mayor and Mrs. Peter A. Nelson, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. F. Hjermstad, Judge and Mrs. 
Albert Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Sheldon, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Sargent, Prof. and 
Mrs. J. M. Wick, Judge and Mrs. Wm. 
M. Ericson, Mr. and Mrs. Jens K. Gron- 
dahl. r. iL. C. B. 


Rose rg has written the words and 
music of a song, which she calls “The 
Great Aids. Day.” The music 
has been sent overseas by Miss Villar to 
the United States Lands abroad. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Regarding the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, the expected has come to pass, 
and many of the “aliens” that were 
“hanging around” since the commence- 
ment of the season are now in their regu- 
lar places in the orchestra, as you will 
see from the list of players the last two 
weeks, which I enclose. 

I am told on the very best authority 
that the trustees held a meeting a week 
ago last Wednesday to see what could be 
done to stir up interest in the concerts 
and to raise money to carry the orches- 
tra on for the seasons to come. There is 
no doubt but that they are losing a large 
sum this season, and the new conductor 
has admitted that business was light on 
Saturday nights but good on Fridays. 
He has the respect, both personally and 
musically, of the members of the orches- 
tra, but is not what we call a “drawing 
card” with the public. 

Another matter of interest is the fact 
that directly after the last concert of the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra, in Bur- 
lington, Vt., four of the players came 
directly to Boston and joined the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra the next week as 
regular members. Some of the former 
members of the orchestra who were “in 
the service” are now available and want 
to resume their old places in the orches- 
tra, but are given to understand that 
next season they will be given a place. 
So naturally the new players that left 
the American Federation of Musicians to 
join the Boston Symphony Orchestra are 
on the “anxious seat,” and will be until 
they are again asked to sign a new con- 
tract for next season. 

Very truly yours, 
R. S. W. 


Boston, Jan. 27, 1919. (Subscriber. ) 





More on the Re-employment of Soldier- 
Musicians 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was glad to read M. Chambers’ letter, 
referring to a previous one that I had 
written, regarding the re-employment of 
orchestral players who have returned 
from France. I am furthermore glad 
that M. Chambers mentions the names of 
two of America’s most famous orchestras. 

I think Messrs. Stransky and Dam- 
rosch owe the musical profession in gen- 
eral, and Americans in particular, an 
explanation, why they are not re-employ- 
ing these soldier-musicians; especially as 
they had promised to do so. To break 
such a promise is far from being pro- 
American, as these soldiers kept their 
pledge to defend the honor of this coun- 
try with their lives, if need be. 

What was Mr. Damrosch’s idea in go- 
ing to France last summer to aid the boys 
in becoming better musicians, and then 
return, only to slight those of his own 
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orchestra, some of whom had been on the 
firing line? Was it to advertise himself? 
It looks very much that way. 

If there are any of these musicians 
who are anxious to return to their re- 
spective orchestras, I would deem it a 
privilege, and honor, if they would write 
to me, at 434 West 120th Street, New 
York City. I would be very glad to 
endeavor to see that they are taken back 
into their orchestra. Will the soldier or 
sailor please mention the orchestra in 
which he had played when called to the 
colors, and also whether said orchestra 
had promised to re-employ him when he 
returned? I promise that I shall not 
make the soldier or sailor’s name public. 

I would also suggest that other patri- 
otic musicians do the same thing that I 
am about to do. I thank M. Chambers 
and MUSICAL AMERICA. 

ALEX. M. JARECKIE. 

New York City, Jan. 26, 1919. 


Hailing the Return of H. F. P. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

This is just a line to express my joy at 
the return of H. F. P. to your critical co- 
horts. His absence was like a day with- 
out sunshine; in fact, like months of 
cloudy weather. 

Don’t let him go again! 

H. B. SATCHER. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 1919. 





To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


You are to be congratulated upon the 
return of Mr. Peyser. I always care 
more for his concert reviews than for 
any others printed in New York that 
I see, and I see a good many of them. 
I consider him the “real thing.” 

Very truly yours, 
ALICE BRADLEY. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1919. 





Suppressing the Child-Wonder 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I ask a little space, in which I 
sincerely hope to bring light to those 
that sit, in darkness? 

Here is a question I desire to pro- 
pound to the learned fraternity (?) of 
vocal teachers, and may they do their 
best to answer with wisdom and under- 
standing. 

Why is it that a boy—anywhere from 
seven years of age to fifteen—can and 
may sing and receive vocal lessons; be 
soloist in a great church where he fre- 
quently is obliged to sing against any 
number of other voices and instruments; 
do concert work, etc? And why may he 
be lauded to the skies, and his teacher 
extolled and advertised as instructor of 
Master So-and-So, without fear of criti- 
cism? But let a little girl, of the same 
age with equal, or superior talent essay 
the same work, and what protest, what 
accusation! 

The boy’s voice is transient, much more 
liable to injury, as much irreparable 
damage can be done when his vocal cords 
are beginning to change. The feminine 
voice, however, merely develops, broad- 
ens, deepens—along the absolute lines. 
Why, then, must the gifted girl be denied 
proper training; or having such training, 
be denied opportunity to use her voice? 
Let the authorities hold forth! We know 
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The Return to the Concert Platform 


THOMAS FARMER 


American Baritone 





of such a “wonder-child,’ who has been 
under most careful guidance now for 
three years, since the age of twelve at 
which time she was able to sing delight- 
fully the “Caro Nome.” She now has a 
répertoire, which many an older artist 
might envy; her brilliant yet liquid notes, 
are produced with absolute ease, and her 
diction, is a joy and delight. She has 
won the most sincere praise from many 
eminent and competent critics; not rival 
vocal teachers, or rival soprani, be it said! 
And yet the girl is now remaining in 
silence and seclusion, because, forsooth, 
her appearance starts a torrent of ac- 
cusations from those who should be the 
first to extend welcome to an ambitious 
young artist. 

Let us now have a few modern and 
up-to-date suggestions from some of our 
metropolitan and cosmopolitan teachers, 
singers and critics, on this _ subject. 
Should, or should not, the child voice be 
trained? Should,-or should not, prima 
donnas, who have, by long and painful 
study, succeeded in reaching the heights, 
be allowed to crush down the budding 
genius of twelve and fourteen? Or 
should they rather graciously and gen- 
erously give her the benefit of their ac- 
quired wisdom and experience? Let there 
be light! PANDORA. 

Jan. 21, 1919. 





Higher Standards for Bandmasters 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The article appearing in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on Jan. 4, by Stanislao Gallo, 
entitled “What is wrong with our Band 
Music?” has, no doubt, been read with 
satisfaction by many professional musi- 
cians. It would have been stronger and 
more to the point had it been: “What is 
wrong with our Bandmasters and Band 
Music?” as many an instrumentalist will 
affirm. 

The time is approaching when band 
leaders must qualify to the standards of 
master-musicians. Our Government in- 
sists upon efficiency, by establishing 
courses of instruction for their military 
band leaders. Music lovers are tiring 
of incompetent leadership — acrobatic 
stunts, insufficient musicianship, poor 
taste and style. Our bands are usually 
made up of competent players, as players 
have become decidedly more _ efficient 
lately because of modern methods of in- 
struction and the many mechanical im- 
provements made by manufacturers of 
wind instruments. Our bandmasters too 
often rely upon politics or good fellow- 
ship to find a position. The old theory 
that “conductors are born and not made” 
is pretty well worn out. They should be 
judged by their knowledge as well as their 
inborn talent. A man should not attempt 
leadership unless he is gifted and knows 
it; otherwise, in the progress of serious 
study of musicianship, which includes 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue and in- 
strumentation he will soon find his capa- 
bilities. 

Let us compare music with other pro- 
fessions. One would hardly engage a 
lawyer, dentist or physician unless he 
had qualified as a graduate. How many 
of our bandmasters have a diploma from 
a recognized school of music, or can 
qualify in these essentials of general 
musicianship? The orchestral conductors 
of our symphony orchestras must qualify; 
moreover, they are capable of playing sev- 
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eral instruments of both the string a 
the wind sections. Unfortunately, ban 
as distinct wind organizations have 1 
been taken seriously by the great co: 
posers, excepting in a few instances. T 
literature and its consequent influen 
for aesthetical development among wi! 
instrument players is limited. Arti 
of the violin family, pianists and orga 
ists, who have become practical play: 
of one or more wind instruments, cons 
tute our most enlightened musicia: 
many of whom have become our b= 
conductors. One of the most efficient c 
ductors of either band or orchest 
to-day is a conductor whose principal i 
strument was the ’cello. 

It is true, the orchestra (as it inclu 
a complete string and wind-band s 
tion) is the most flexible of all music: 
combinations and capable of the great: ; 
varieties of tone colors and interpre 
tive effects. However, the band as a d 
tinct wind organization has its place 
the musical world. It cannot be ov 
estimated for open-air affairs. In Er, 
land the general development and int: 
est in bands is maintained by prize ci 
tests. The player who aspires to lead 
ship is required to take a course of stui 
especially prescribed by the Royal M 
tary School of Music, covering a per 
of about three years of intense stu 
The writer has sat in a number of ban ( 
and orchestras in this country, and he 
firmly convinced the Government ha: 
taken the right step in calling for efi. 
cient bandmasters. 

As for both band and orchestra pu! 
lications; it is purely a matter of do! 
lars and cents with the publishers. They 
admit it. “‘Re-arrangements” and 
other so-called “improvements” in their 
publications of standard composition 
cater to none other than the small tow 
band and the café or small theater 0: 
chestra. If publishers could sit in an 0: 
chestra or band and note the real 
provements that ought to be made, the 
would first of all, adhere to the origina 
instrumentation and markings of th 
composer. Orchestrations are now re: 
ranged primarily for the small orchestra 
or band, and through the larger organ 
izations may play from the same edition, 
the beauty and effective scoring of a mas- 
terpiece is lost in the changing and dupli- 
cation of the instrumentation. The cu 
inserted are often indefinitely indicated 
One need only to observe an organizatio: 
playing a new publication for the firs! 
time. The conductor from his part, 1 
dicates the entrance of a certain instru 
mentalist, let us say the clarinet. Instea( 
of clarinet playing at this entrance, th: 
oboe begins or hesitates to come in. |! 
is found upon investigation that th 
clarinet part states this theme or motif 
is for the oboe. Embarrassment, lack 0! 
confidence and many misunderstanding: 
(with a variety of “compliments” paid t 
the arranger and publisher) would 
avoided if the publisher would requir! 
the compositions to be arranged’ ani 
edited, first of all, for the larger combina 
tions, following original lines of the com 
poser. Insert cues of essential passages, 
originally meant for such instruments a: 
are not used in smaller combinations, 1! 
such parts as would be used, but all cues 
should be marked alike, naming the ori¢- 
inal instrument scored for. Conductor: 
and players should immediately unde: 
stand and play these essential par' 
when the original instrument for whic! 
the part is intended is absent. 

Keep the criticisms of bands and 
chestras before the public. The res 
will be beneficial. 

A BANDMAN 


Camden, N. J., Jan. 20, 1919. 
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Mr. Farmer's last appearances were his Recital at Aeolian Hall, London, 
and his appearance in St. Paul's with the Handel Society in London. 
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—= = — “When I think,” Miss Leginska re- he weren’t seen that wouldn’t make him 
marked, “of the way in which Paris’ a colorless one, provided his reading had 


Recital with Invisible Artist 
Suggested by Paula Pardee 


Young Pianist and Her Teacher, Ethel Leginska, Discuss Person- 
ality, Dress, Books and Politics 

















HE life musico-literary has its bright 
spots, though on certain days, such 
.s Monday of a three-opera, ten-concert 
veek, par exemple, they seem somewhat 
\bseured by the scenery. But one of the 
rrightest shines out on the occasions, 
are, but not too rare, thank Heaven, 
when one finds an artist of assured posi- 
tion through splendid achievement ex- 
ending help, encouragement, sympathy 
and, best of all, understanding, to a 
younger artist with way still to make. 

We had a “wonderful party,” Ethel 
Leginska, Paula Pardee and the writer, 
ind while the scribe is in a position to 
tate that their cakes were good and 
heir tea and “fixings” excellent, the talk 
vas even better; the atmosphere of 
friendliness and helpfulness, and it may 
e added, of good everyday fun, the best 
of all. 

It grew a little tense at times, intel- 
ectually; these two are not evidently 
accustomed to devoting their minds to 
the banal; but it was extremely interest- 
ing. Little Miss Pardee, young as she is, 
has been accustomed to think, indeed, has 
been trained to think, and no one can be 
in Ethel Leginska’s immediate neighbor- 
hood for five minutes without realizing 
that here is not only vitality, forceful- 
ness, vividness burning like a flame; 
there is intellect of the type usually de- 
scribed as “masculine” in that tiny, very 
feminine person. 


Her Two 


Miss Pardee had recently passed suc- 
cessfully the acid test of a first New 
York recital, and so I asked the ever-old 
vet ever-new question: 

“Have you studied abroad?” 

She shook her dark, cropped head. “I 
have only had two teachers,” she told me; 
‘Rafael Joseffy and Miss Leginska. And 
if I ean do their teaching justice I shall 
he perfectly satisfied.” 

She evidently regards the older artist 
with some of that intense admiration that 
belongs to an older day, before the era 
of “self-determination” in music as in 
politics; when the aspirant was content 
to admit that the artist of authority had 
that to say to which he could listen, in- 
stead of assuming that “nothing is hidden 
which shall not be revealed” or has not 
been long ago to the newcomer. Or per- 
haps it is not a matter of times, of cen- 
turies, or of theories; perhaps there has 
always been the type that, in showing a 


Teachers 








indi- 
its own fitness one day to be ad- 
nay, to teach others. 
A Childhood Incident 
She is an American girl, a New Yorker 
by birth, and, it appears, has played the 
piano since she can remember. 


willingness to learn and to admire, 
cated 
mired; 





Paula Pardee, Who Recently Made Her 
Début as Pianist 


“At first,” she says, “I played like any 
other American child, because I was there 
and the piano was there, and my lesson 
hours were there. But I really must 
have loved it, because I remember when 
I was at school in my early teens, slip- 
ping into a classroom where some music 
teaching was going forward that wasn’t 
included in my particular curriculum, and 
hiding under a table for one mortal hour, 
until I was still, for fear I should be 
discovered and sent back to my own 
studies. So I must really have cared very 
much about it, don’t you think?” 

It was a courageous thing for a young 
girl to do, the giving of the New York 
recital. 


Conservatoire pupils are made to play 
in public over and over again, of the 
way in which when I studied in Berlin 
and with Leschetizky one was absolutely 
inured to audiences, by playing in what 
was practically public about every two 
weeks or so; I think this child’s courage 
was wonderful.” 

“Do you still find it 
in your own case?” 

“It always does,” Miss Leginska said. 
“Of course, one learns in time to say 
what one has to say; in fact, as one lives 
and grows and enjoys and suffers there’s 
something one must say; it is in one and 
it must come out. And then one doesn’t 
hesitate about technique; technique is 
the means to the end. The trouble is 
with the musicians, as with the writers, 
I imagine, who make the style the thing; 
forgetting that it’s only the dress of 
one’s s thought, if one is creating, or of the 
composer’s, if one is interpreting.” 

Then we fell into the wonder as to 
whether the public had any right to be 
distracted at all by the personality of the 
interpreter, and on that point Miss 
Pardee had another original idea 


A New Kind of Recital 


“Don’t you think it would be a fine 
idea if one could give piano recitals be- 
hind a- screen?” she suggested. ‘Then 
no one would be distracted from the com- 
posers’ thoughts by anything about the 
appearance of the interpreting artist. 
One wouldn’t hear any talk about ‘man- 
nerisms’ then, just because one raised 
one’s hands higher by an inch than some 
one else did the day before. If one felt 
like doing it one could talk to one’s self 
the way de Pachmann does, without 
being criticised as he usually is, and you 
must admit, if it helped one give as won- 
derful an interpretation as he does of 
Chopin it would be worth while.” 

Whereupon both her hearers offered the 
contrary opinion, and the _ discussion 
waxed energetic. The scribe “got to it” 
first. 

“T think the audience has a right to 
see the artist, with all that that im 
plies,” she objected. ““Why shouldn’t your 
slenderness and your big eyes and your 
pretty hair and all that goes with you, 
Miss Pardee, for example, make up the 
medium, transparent if you like, through 
which the audience sees? Why shouldn’t 
your personality, if you don’t make it 
too obtrusive, be the frame for the pic- 
ture? No one thinks the frame of a 
Sistine Madonna could possibly change 
Raphael’s thought, but there’s a lot in 
framing just the same.” 


requires courage 


Personality All-Dominant 


And then Miss Leginska: got her 
and we both listened with respect, 

“You can’t hide personality; and you 
ought not to,” she said, slowly. “Why, 
the very way you walk across the stage 
to your piano-shows it; and why not? 
If the artist is a mere colorless medium 
his interpretation would suffer; and if 
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individuality. All that your plan would 
do would be to make people stay away, 
because people have a natural desire that 
can’t be eradicated to see the performer.” 

“Still, you’ve practically made a uni- 
form for the girl pianist—this season, at 
least, Miss Leginska,”’ I said; “for so 
many of them have copied your style of 
dress.” 

“That’s probably because it’s more 
comfortable,’ she said, “or because it’s 
warmer. I personally disbelieve in even- 
ing dress in afternoons; in evenings, for 
that matter. And individuality is a much 


bigger thing than dress.” 
We talked of our favorite books and 
found that Miss Pardee loved “Vanity 


Fair” “because it is so real.” 

“T loved the character of Miss Craw- 
ley,’ she said, “the sardonic old lady 
that sat back and watched everybody and 
let people think they were deceiving her, 
but never was really deceived by any of 
them. And poor little Becky and Amelia; 
they’re so like people one can meet in 
New York every day.” 

“I’m afraid to tell people how much | 
like Diekens,” Miss Leginska said, smil- 
ing. “It’s so much more the fashion to 
admire Thackeray; indeed, to call him 
vreater than Dickens; but Dickens is the 
most human writer in the world, And 
then every line of him speaks England, 
the land that is home, everybody’s home, 
I think, but mine in particular. The 
United States is so big, so busy; one 
tears about all the time from place to 
place. Nowhere in the world are people 
kinder, of course; but England has such 
a home feel.” 

Whereupon we got over to the status 
of women in the British Isles and else- 
where, and here the recorder quails. For 
we perfectly enjoyed ourselves promul- 
gating for one another’s benefit all sorts 
of theories, each on@more startling than 
the last. Miss Leginska’s were the most 
vividly expressed; Miss Pardee’s were 
original to a degree, and the writer’s 
only regret was that there were not some 
people present of the type that say, 
“Oh, these musicians don’t really think, 
you know; they just have no idea of 
anything but music.” 

I have seldom spent a more pleasant 
afternoon. uo. 2. 


ARTISTS VISIT TORONTO 


Zimbalist and Mme. Claussen Heard— 
National Chorus Concert 


TORONTO, CANADA, Jan. 25.—Another 
large and appreciative audience greeted 
the National Chorus at the opening of its 
sixteenth season at Massey Hall on Jan. 
23. The chorus, which was large in size, 
was warmly received, and the voices 
generally were above the average. The 
solos were given by Frank Oldfield, who 
sang in excellent voice. The feature at- 
traction was the violin playing of Efrem 
Zimbalist, who was recalled several times. 
A novelty that met with approval was 
Dr, Albert Ham’s setting of his own 
Berceuse for violin obbligato with a small 
chorus of four women and seven boy 
singers. The National Chorus, which 
was organized in 1904, has shown steady 
development and is now one of the out 
standing choruses in Canada. 

The Women’s Musical Club has done 
much for the promotion of music in To- 
ronto. Another enjoyable concert under 
its auspices was held on Jan. 21 in aid of 
the military convalescent hospitals in 
Canada and of Franco-Belgian relief. 
Owing to the sudden illness of Mme. 
Helen Stanley, the soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, her place was 
taken by Mme. Julia Claussen, contralto, 
of the same organization, this being her 
first appearance in Toronto in concert. 
An excellent reception was given to the 
associate artist, Maurice Dambois, who 
gave a wide range of solos on the ’cello. 
Mr. VanGroove proved a worthy accom- 
panist for both soloists. 

The ninth Toronto Eisteddfod was held 
on Jan. 25, at the Technical School. 


changes in her scheduled 
dates on tour, made necessary by the in- 
fluenza epidemic, Mme. Olga Samaroff 
has had to postpone her first New York 
recital of the season, which was to have 


Owing to 


taken place on Jan. 27, to Feb. 27. She 
is playing on Feb. 7 and 8 with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and on Feb. 11 


with the same organization at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 


“AMERICA’S OWN 
VIOLINIST’’ 
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HA, at last we had them, those 

“Confessions of an Opera Singer!’’* 
They would be a picture combining the 
second act of “Eyes of Youth” with Leo 
Ditrichstein in “The Great Lover” and 
Doris.Keane in “Romance,” with mayhap 
a dash of Geraldine Farrar in that sec- 
ond film (of which we fcrgot the name), 
also probably some of the flavor of Wil- 
liam J. Henderson’s naive discovery that 
a Tenor has a Soul as soon as he falls 
in love improperly with a soprano. We 
settled ourselves for disclosures. By the 
time we had finished that book, we would 
know things. Pa 

So we did, but not as per any scan- 
dalous schedule. What it told, instead, 
was the European experience, covering 
several years, of two nice American 
girls, one with a big contralto voice, the 
other her devoted sister Marjorie (to 
whom the book is dedicated), who went 
abroad together for the training and ex- 
perience in opera that had been for long 
the goal of the young singer’s life. _ 

A boy of great personal magnetism 
was among the passengers that first voy- 
age; his name was Douglas Fairbanks 
and his ambition was to go on the stage. 
He prophesied that “some day the Met- 
ropolitah Opera House would present 
Kathleen Howard and Charles Frohman 
would present Mr. Douglas Fairbanks.” 
Most interesting descriptions follow of 
Paris pension life with, it appeared, a 
great deal of hard work and occasional 
visits to this or thaf opera house or con- 
cert hall for diversion. “I think I 
longed for nothing so much that year,” 
she says, “as to hear great orchestral 
music well performed, but the Lamoreux 
and Chevillard concerts did little to sat- 
isfy this craving.” 

On the other hand, through Charles 
Loefler and Henry Hadley, fellow pen- 
sionnaires, the young singer was intro- 
duced to the French modernist school of 
music. Of Cyril Scott, the English com- 
poser, she tells how she often listened 
with joy to his “imaginative playing, 
like birds sweeping and swooping, all 
keys and intervals interwoven. He al- 
ways said, ‘I have no understanding for 
limitations of harmony or rules of 
tempo.’ He liked nothing older than De- 
bussy and was unspeakably bored by 
Gluck or Beethoven and their ilk, though 
he loved ‘Carmen.’” Hadley was always 
starting off on impossible journeys to 
Egypt and the Orient, after “material.” 
His talk was “filled with the strangest 
scraps of out-of-the-way information.” 
Bauer lived a door or two off and she 
used to hear his practising and then go 
to his concerts. 

“Discussion.” 
acquaintances, 


she says of her Paris 
“was meat and drink to 
all these people. Their cry was. ‘Sensa- 
tions, Sensations! Let the artist ex- 
perience everything in his own person!’ 
This doctrine sounded rather a menace 
to conduct, but talking endlessly about 
sensations seemed to be equivalent in 
most cases to experiencing them. They 
were dreadfully sincere and very amus- 
ing to watch, but. it seemed to me there 
was a great deal of stage setting for 
very little play.” 

The comment shows, perhaps, some of 


the characteristic American good sense 
and shrewdness that kept the two girls 
well poised and safe through the many 
other experiences that lay before them. 

“T tried to find out how the singers 
of the two Paris operas had made their 
careers,” says Miss Howard. “Some, I 
learned, though doing leading work, still 
paid for their performancs by taking so 
and so many francs’ worth of seats every 
time they sang. Some had gained a 
hearing by the influence of their teach- 
ers. Some were there by ‘protection.’ 
The winners of the Conservatoire first 
prizes had a chance given them. But, I 
thought, if the débutantes of the Con- 
servatoire must be given an opportunity, 
there can be very little room for other 
inexperienced singers and certainly none 
for foreigners. The ‘France for the 
French’ spirit had impressed me tre- 
mendously as it must all foreigners in 
Paris.” 

One would think it might, if only by 
contrast to the American attitude in 
parallel cases. 

The “opera class,” which drilled the 
pupils in traditional walk, gestures for 
different emotions, even the exact posi- 
tion of their feet when sitting down, 
bored this young American extremely. 
“Mary Garden,” she says, “had opened 
my eyes to the new order of singing 
actors , and the old method was no help 
to me.” She yearned to gain experience 
and authority on the real stage. Stories 
she had heard of the French provincial 
stages with their temperamental audi- 
ences daunted even her courage; Henry 
Weldon once said to her, “If you’ve made 
the round of the Provinces you can sing 
in Hell!” The only one of these, how- 
ever, of which she had any personal 
knowledge was Nancy. As she explains, 
Monte Carlo and Nice, which offer so 
many novelties, do not come under the 
head of provincial opera. 

“The organized system of opera in 
Germany, the great chain of opera 
houses, the discipline of their rigid 
schooling,” seemed to offer the training 
the young American craved, and so she 
turned her steps toward that country. 
Of Paris, she writes, “I owe it a great 
debt for deepening my artistic percep- 
tion and developing that sense of true 
proportion that keeps one from exagger- 
ation, on the one hand, and pedantry, on 
the other.” 

After much effort and many dis- 
appointments, Miss Howard succeeded in 
gaining the position of first contralto 
in the garrison town of Metz, in Alsace- 
Lorraine. The opera was subsidized by 
the town, they played a season of seven 
months and gave a large répertoire, in- 
cluding some of the “Ring.” From this 
time on the book is a record of the hard- 
est kind of work in eighty-five roles (fif- 
teen of which she sang in the first seven 
months) and ranging from “The Ring” 
to “The Merry Widow”; many, such as 
Carmen, Azucena, Dalila and Lucia, she 
sang in three languages. Carmen Miss 
Howard sang in four different tongues. 

All sorts of amusing experiences and 
comment thereon abound in the “Confes- 
sions,” from “the pleasures of being 
folded in the embrace of a large, warm, 
damp tenor smelling at best of onions” 
to the retailing of words which the cho- 
ruses used to substitute for the real 
libretto. For several seasons the singer 
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coached in the summer with Jean de 
Reszke, of whom she tells that he opened 
her eyes to the beauties of style. “His 
beautiful house near the Bois, with its 
little theater, was the scene of much 
nervousness and many struggles to be- 
come prime donne.” 

Their life at Darmstadt, where Miss 
Howard sang for three years, brought 
the two sisters into contact with a so- 
ciety perhaps more varied than that of 
the average German provincial capital, 
since the Duke’s sister, Alexandra or 
Alix, had married the Czar and the royal 
families with their entourages frequent- 
ly exchanged visits. Of the Duke him- 
self, a passionate lover of art in all 
forms, especially the Oriental, Miss 
Howard comments that he “never seemed 
to her to be in the least German.” 

Many times the American singer sang 
for the Czar in “command” perform- 
ances, and she tells of the happy, loving 
relations that prevailed between him and 
his young daughters. The Czarina was 
intensely nervous just then and went 
nowhere. 

A chapter on the art of Marie Muelle, 
the greatest of opera costumers, pos- 
sesses great interest for those whose 
wonder has always been “where they get 
those lovely things made.” But of the 
widest general interest are the para- 
graphs with which she closes, after de- 
scribing her experiences on tour in Scan- 
dinavia and at the Covent Garden Opera 
in London. 

“My ‘morals’ were never in danger— 
no infamous proposals were made me by 
agent, conductor or director. 
went abroad to learn my business and I 
learned it. 
the time will come when a girl will not 
have to go through all I went through 
to develop her talent, but may do it in 
her own country.” 

And, speaking of her fellow students: 

“Amongst all the hundreds of vocal 
students I have known, I never met one 
case of flagrant misbehavior. In gen- 
eral, the girls live quietly and strive ac- 
cording to their lights, though there is 
not one in twenty with resolution enough 
to concentrate on the hard work neces- 
sary for a great career. The temptation 
is to filter away both time and money on 
the things that don’t matter.” C. P. 


A. Eaglefield Hull’s “Harmony for 
Students’} appears, “with additional 
exercises by Charles Macpherson,” in a 
fine big edition that is gotten out by the 
house of Augener in London. 

There is nothing radical about this 
book. It is a sensible treatment of the 
time-honored subject by a sterling musi- 
cian, one for whose ability we have the 
profoundest respect, as we have stated 
in this journal on numerous occasions. 
There are three big divisions, the first 
dealing with “Simple Harmony Up to 
the Dominant Seventh,” the second with 
“Modulation — Unessential Notes — Es- 
sential Discords” and the third with 
“Chromatic Harmony.” Three appen- 
dices are also to be found in the book, 
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I hope and believe’ 


“ear training,” this a brief page, 
then a few pages on “musical caligra- 
phy,” very valuable advice and of im- 
mense practical value, and finally an ap 
pendix made up of “Ten General Exer- 
cises.” A. W. K. 
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Noted Organizations Appear at Univer 
sity of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL., Jan. 20.—The Univer- 
sity of Illinois has had many musica) 
attractions recently. Among these was 
the visit of the Flonzaley String Quar- 
tet, which presented quartets by Mozart, 
Debussy and Gliere. The Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Modest’ Alt- 
schuler conducting, was also one of the 
concert events at the university. J. 
Lawrence Erb gave a recent organ re- 
cital at the university, which included in 
its program Mr. Erb’s own “Tribute to 
France.” 
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Cleveland’s New Orchestra 
Is Filling a Long-Felt Need 


Nikolai Sokoloff as Conductor Is Carrying the Enterprise to 
Success—Appears as Soloist as Well as Orchestral Director 








LEVELAND, Feb. 1.—Recognizing the 
jue of a good local orchestra as a civic 
ce, the Cleveland Musical Arts Asso- 
ation, composed of wealthy music- 
trons and with D. Z. Norton as presi- 
nt and Adela Prentiss Hughes as sec- 
tary, has secured the services of Niko- 
Sokoloff to form and develop an or- 
nization which is to be known as Cleve- 
id’s Symphony Orchestra. During the 
ast week it has presented three con- 
‘ts, two given for Community Centers 
High School auditoriums, tickets for 
ich were sold at fifteen and twenty- 
e cents each, and another in Gray’s 
\rmory, with admission at regular con- 
ert prices. On all three occasions the 
orchestra and its director were received 
with unbounded enthusiasm. At _ the 
West Side Community Center, thirteen 
hundred persons paid for admission, and 
several hundred had to be turned away. 
\t the East Side Center fifteen hundred 
ittended and hundreds more were turned 
‘away for lack of room. At the more 
' formal concert there were in attendance 
many of the city’s representative citi- 
zens, and Mr. Sokoloff received a verita- 
ble ovation when he appeared as con- 
ductor, and also as the soloist of the 
evening. Mr. Sokoloff is a violinist of 
much ability. His technical equipment is 
if the best, and his temperament is at 
nce sensitive and emotional, yet re- 
strained. For the solo number, the or- 
'chestra was conducted by Walter Logan, 
Dean of the Faculty of the Music School 
Settlement and conductor of its Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra. 
The Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4 gave 
pportunity for the display of many ex- 
scellent qualities in Cleveland’s new vio- 
‘linist, and in answer to persistent ap- 
plause the Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
singer” was given, the first Wagnerian 
number presented this season at a Cleve- 
land concert. 


Composition of the Orchestra 


The orchestra is at present composed 
of fifty-eight members, all recruited from 
imong resident musicians, with the ex- 
ception of two players, Albert Marsh, first 
oboe and English horn, and A. Reines, 
lirst bassoon, both of whom Mr. Sokol- 
off secured in New York. Sol Marcosson 
s the concertmaster, James D. Johnston 
the first viola and Oscar Eiler the first 
cellist. Six women are to be found in 
iis string section, Muriel Abbott and 
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Mabelle Farrar 
mille Kornfelt the second violins; 
Caroline Harter Williams among the 
violas, and Mamie Hobey with the ’cell- 
ists; the harpist is Mrs. C. C. Chiostergi. 


in the first violins; Ca- 


in 





Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra 


Ambitious programs are to be the rule, 
a symphony and other important works 
for each concert. Two public perform- 
ances at the social centers and at least 
six rehearsals precede each of the formal 
concerts, which always take place in 
Gray’s Armory, sometimes in the even- 
ing and sometimes on Sunday after- 
noons. For the two remaining evening 
concerts of this season, soloists secured 
are Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Emi- 
lio de Gogorza, baritone. Among local 
soloists engaged for afternoon concerts 
will be Francis J. Sadlier, baritone, for 
Feb. 16. 

That the development of Cleveland’s 
orchestra is being watched by other Ohio 
cities is evident from the presence in its 
audiences of managers of festivals in 
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surrounding cities. Inquiries are already 
being made for terms and dates for pos- 
sible co-operation in musical activities 
of Northern Ohio. 


Visit of Damrosch Forces 


The visits of Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra always loom 
large among the events of a Cleveland 
musical season, and the one of January 
was no exception to the rule. It in- 
cluded a symphony concert on Friday 
evening, at Gray’s Armory, with Helen 
Stanley as soloist; a Young People’s 
Matinée on Saturday afternoon, with an 
illuminating discourse added by Dr. Dam- 
rosch to the program, and on Sunday 
afternoon an address at the residence of 


Mr. and Mrs. D. Z. Norton, for which 
were invited a number of privileged 


guests, who listened to the account of Dr. 
Damrosch’s formation of a School for 
Band Instrument Players in France to 
be continued in this country after the 
return of the men; his successful plead- 
ing with Gen. Pershing for the release 
of bandsmen from the duties of stretcher 
bearers, and a host of other experiences 
during his visit to the scenes of the war 
last summer. As president of the So- 
ciety of American Friends of French Mu- 
sicians, the lecturer turns over all lec- 
ture fees to its treasury, as well as the 
many additional subscriptions obtained 
by him. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, two 
French arias for Mme. Stanley, well de- 
livered in her high, clear and limpid so- 
prano; a Beethoven Trio for wood winds, 
and a Polonaise for strings made up the 
delectable program for the symphony 
concert. 

The last of the Friday morning musi- 


cales in the ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler brought Louise Homer in a recital 
program of great interest. The contral- 
to, in perfect voice, sang with moving 
conviction the thrilling dramatic song 
“Russia,” by her composer-husband, to 
words by Joaquin Miller. The audience, 
deeply stirred, listened in breathless at- 
tention to this and to a serious number 


by J. H. Rogers, entitled simply ‘‘A 
Prayer,” sent to Mme. Homer but a few 
weeks ago, after the death of Mr. 
Rogers’ brilliant aviator son, who is 
deeply mourned by his’ Cleveland 
friends. Operatic arias, light and hu- 


morous songs by Sidney Homer, Seiler 
and Grinnell made up a recital program 
declared by all who heard it to be the 
climax of the season’s concerts. 

Elias Breeskin appeared as soloist at 
the last concert of the Fortnightly Mu- 
sical Club with the Mendelssohn Con 
certo as his principal offering. Mrs. 


Sol Marcosson, the club’s gifted pianist, 
was his accompanist. Mrs. Leo Sack, 
a lyric soprano whose voice is one of 
lovely timbre, added to the program a 
group of songs, with Mrs. J. Powell Jones 
as her accompanist. Betsy Wyers’ re- 
cital in the playhouse comprised music 
of Chopin and Liszt only, and was heard 
with pleasure amid artistic surroundings. 
Cantor Rosenblatt’s recital in Gray’s 
Armory was attended by an audience 
made up largely of his own people, who 
marvelled at his wonder-voice. 

The Creatore Grand Opera Company, 
with a week’s engagement, won hearty 
praise for artistic presentation of a fine 
répertoire, but did not succeed in draw- 
ing audiences at all commensurate with 
its importance or merit, undoubtedly for 
want of local management. A. B. 





ROLAND HAYES GIVES 
ARTISTIC RECITAL 





Roland Hayes, Tenor. Recital, A‘o- 
lian Hall, Evening, Jan. 30. The 
Program: 


“By the Pool at the Third 
Rosses,” “Ahmed’s Farewell” 
(Saracen Songs), Burleigh; “The 
Songs of Grusia,” Rachmaninof ; 
“Why?” Tchaikovsky; “Le Réve” 
from “Manon,” Massenet; “Chan- 
son Norvégienne,” Fourdrain; “Le 
Cri des Eaux,’ Campbell-Tipton; 
On, Away, Awake, Beloved,” from 
“Hiawatha,” Coleridge - Taylor; 
Negro Spirituals, “I Stood on de 
Ribber ob Jordan,” “’Tis Me, O 
Lord,” “By and By,” “Peter, Go 
Ring-a Dem Bells,” arranged by 
Burleigh. 











Appealing to his audience solely upon 
the ground of a sincere and convincing 
art, Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor, 
made his New York début at A®olian Hall 
on Jan. 30. His program, of nice choice, 


began with two songs by Mr. Burleigh. To 
these exquisite selections Mr. Hayes lent 
an interpretation marked at once by 
good vocal usage and sincerity. As a 
proof of his versatility, this was fol- 
lowed by a Russian group and a French 
group. The sombre melody of Rach- 
maninoff was worthily done, although 
“Why?” was not as well adapted to the 
singer’s voice. The aria from “Manon” 
in the French numbers called for a de- 
served repetition. 

In the two last groups the beautiful 
Coleridge-Taylor number and the swing- 
ing Negro Spirituals an artistic exhibi- 
tion of unusual fervor was given. The 
program of the ordinary recitalist leaves 
the audience surfeited; not so with Mr. 
Hayes’s offerings. To the entrancing 
Spirituals, sung as no white singer could 
interpret them, extra numbers were re- 
quested and given, “Go Down, Moses,” 














| D | Hi M ee and “Didn’t It Rain?” Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Life and Death” was also 
 . added. F. G. 
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May Peterson, Mischa Elman and 


Rafaelo Diaz Score in Sunday 
Night Concert 


May Peterson is an artist that one 
hears too rarely, and her appearance at 
the Metropolitan concert on Sunday eve- 
ning, Feb. 2, gave pleasure to a large 
following that realizes the scope of Miss 
Peterson’s vocal gifts. Her singing of 
the Gavotte from “Manon” was an ad- 
mirable bit of vocalism, displaying clear, 
resonant tone quality, to which good dic- 
tion is added. After her second group of 
songs, for which she had chosen numbers 
by La Forge, Schindler and Spross, she 
was accorded a real ovation. 

Mr. Elman played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto as his opening number, being at 
his best in the Andante. The Meditation 
from “Thais” and a Wieniawski Polon- 
aise were his other offerings, to which 
several additions were made before the 
audience would allow their favorite vio- 
linist to depart. 

Evidently his operatic appearance of 
the previous evening had not wearied 
Rafaelo Diaz, for the young tenor was in 
splendid voice, singing the “Ah, léve-toi”’ 
from “Romeo and Juliet” as his first of- 
fering, followed later by several songs 
of American composers. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Hageman’s 
capable leadership gave the Overture 
“Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssohn, and a 
splendid playing of the Ivanoff “Es- 
quisses Caucasiennes.” Josef Bonime 
was at the piano for Mr. Elman’s solo 
numbers, and Willy Tyroler provided the 
accompaniments for Miss Peterson and 
Mr. Diaz in their groups of modern 
songs. M. S. 





Richmond (Ind.) High School Orchestra 
Heard in Admirable Program 


RICHMOND, INbD., Jan. 29.—Richmond 
people were given the opportunity on 
Jan. 23 of hearing the local High School 
Orchestra, that presented an excellent 
program under the leadership of Ralph 
Campbell Sloan, assisted by Hubert Con- 
over Smith, ’cellist. All members of the 
orchestra are serious students of music 
and all take lessons from teachers, out- 
side of their regular school work. The 
Richmond schools give credits for all mu- 
sic work done outside of regular school 
studies. 
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Program 


Cortot as Soloist and Rabaud as Conductor 
Show Boston Height of French Artistry 


An American Composition Appears with fila Works as Chief Feature of Orchestra’s Twelfth 
Program—American Works Played by Hofmann Disappoint—Tendency to Imitate Tra- 
ditional Models Deplored—Classical and Native Music Represented on MacDowell Club 






















OSTON, Feb. 1.—The twelfth pro- 

gram of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra contained the following numbers: 
Hadley, Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 46; 
Bach, Suite in D Major; Franck, Varia- 
tions Symphoniques; and D’Indy, Sym- 
phony for Orchestra and Piano on a 
French Mountain Song. Alfred Cortot 
was the soloist in the Franck Variations 
and the D’Indy Symphony. 

To create a sensation without being 
sensational was Mr. Cortot’s achieve- 
ment. Instead of taking a flamboyant 
show-piece in which applause would have 
been easily obtained, he chose these two 
works in which the piano is on a footing 
of comparative equality with the other 
instruments. But whereas some players 
might have lost their individuality in 
pursuing such a policy, Mr. Cortot pre- 
served his by the remarkable musician- 
ship of his performance. In the pieces 
by Franck and D’Indy he had, in the 
first place, real music to play, not mere 
pyrotechnics, and to these numbers he 
brought musical taste and intelligence of 
the highest order. 

The D’Indy Symphony was received by 
the audience with unexpected enthusiasm 


—unexpected because D’Indy has never 
been what is meant by a popular com- 
poser and the understanding of his music 
usually requires greater familiarity than 
is possible after the infrequent perform- 
ances which have so far been the rule. 
The performance of the Symphony, as 
well as the Variations, was considered 
unsurpassed in the history of these con- 
certs. Mr. Rabaud and Mr. Cortot ac- 
knowledged the final applause together, 
and it was a pleasure thus to see these 
two artists of the finest type, representa- 
tives of French art at its best, men who 
realize that their cause is greater than 
themselves, and who are content to be the 
modest medium through which the spirit 
of art may speak instead of trying to ex- 
ploit the muse for their own benefit. 
Mr. Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasia was 
played for the first time at the Boston 


concerts, although the score is dated 1907 
and has been heard in other cities. Most 
of the audience seemed to enjoy the Fan- 
tasia, and to find in it genuine mood and 
enthusiasm. There were some, however, 
who felt that the music had more fluency 
than originality and that although it had 
rich and brilliant orchestration it con- 
tained more evidence of the composer’s 
foreign antecedents and influences than 
it did characteristics sufficient to dif- 
ferentiate it from the music of other 
modern composers. If carried to its log- 
ical conclusion, however, this objection 
would banish from our concert programs 
a good deal of music foreign as well as 
American, classic as well as modern. 


Hofmann’s All-American Program 


Josef Hofmann gave his piano recital 
of music by living American composers 
last Sunday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. All who wish American music to 
have its chance on equal terms with other 
music must appreciate Mr. Hofmann’s 
spirit in preparing such a program and 
in playing it against the wishes of man- 
agers and probably a large part of the 
public, who would prefer to have the 
pianist continue indefinitely on the path 
of sure success, artistic as well as finan- 
cial. It is not lack of appreciation of 
Mr. Hofmann’s effort, therefore, that 
makes us feel that this program will not 
accomplish what we had hoped it would. 
Mr. Hofmann forestalled chauvinistic 
criticism by saying in advance that 
patriotic motives influenced only “the 
idea” of attempting to arrange such a 
program. “Had I found,” he says, “that 
from a purely artistic point of view the 
music did not deserve performance, I 
should have felt obliged to give up the 
plan. If a program of the sort could 
not survive on its own merits, I should 
be rendering a poor service toward 
achieving recognition for the young 
American art of music by performing 
it.” This disarms all personal criticism 
of Mr. Hofmann. All we can say is that 
after hearing one performance of the 
program we find it difficult to understand 
Mr. Hofmann’s selection of most of 
these pieces. With all due respect to his 
musical judgment, we feel that there 
must be American music which is a good 
deal more original and significant. It is 


° 


true that it would be much easier to 
make up a good program of American 
songs or orchestral compositions than to 
find a corresponding group of piano 
pieces. Most composers to-day seem to 
find the voice and the orchestra more 
stimulating to their imaginations than 
the piano. 

Mr. Hofmann has so long been steeped 
in the classics that it seems likely that 
in selecting this music he was uncon- 
sciously led to choose pieces which did 
not depart greatly from familiar classic 
types. His own remarks suggest this, for 
he says that each composer on his pro- 
gram corresponds in a general way to 
some well-known foreign master. If we 
are ever to have a real native art, how- 
ever, the composers we should encourage 
are not those who follow most obediently 
yesterday’s standards of respectability. 
We cannot but feel that there is music by 
American composers which is more indi- 
vidual than that chosen by Mr. Hofmann. 
John Alden Carpenter and Henry Gil- 
bert have already written genuinely 
original and _ decidedly worth-while 
music; surely there must be others. At 
the risk of being snubbed by many seri- 
ous musicians, we think some of the best 
melodies by Jerome Kern, if removed 
from their undignified milieu and consid- 
ered abstractly as music, would be found 
to have more originality and American 
flavor than some of this music which we 
have just heard. 

Mr. Hofmann certainly did his best by 
the numbers he had chosen, for he played 
with his well-known brilliance and mu- 
sicianship. The hall was well filled, as 
it always is for his recitals, and the audi- 
ence received the music in a spirit of 
friendly interest, but with the uncertainty 
which the public always feels toward 
anything new. This was borne out by the 
fact that the pieces receiving the most 
applause were those which were least 
original. For encores at the end of the 
program Mr. Hofmann returned to the 
well seasoned classics. 


MacDowell Club’s Concert 


The mid-season concert of the Mac- 
Dowell Club took place Wednesday after- 
noon in Jordan Hall. The program called 
for the club’s string orchestra and its 
chorus, both under the direction of 














MAURICE RAUFMAN 


Recent Successes as Soloist with Orchestra 
HARTFORD 


Played brilliantly and effectively. 
fine. 


The piéce de resistance of the 


fl iwless fingering, and bowing and displaying of execution that would be hard to surpass. 
He received great applause.—Republican Herald. 
UTICA 
. . All of the selections were marked with a delicacy and fineness of interpretation 
which was delightful. Especially fine was the violin concert of Mendelssohn.— 
Daily Press. 
ROCHESTER 
Duly appreciated. Most generous applause. 
ELMIRA 
An ocean of thanks to Violinist Kaufman, of deft touch, skilled fingering and perfect 
expression.—Telegram., 
JAMESTOWN 
. . . Expressive interpretation, beautiful phrasing, dazzling technical ability. 
The rapid passages were delivered like vivid flashes of lightning. Aroused the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm.—Evening Journal. 
GLENS FALLS 
His finished phrasing and sincerity of interpretation seemed to bring the soul from 
his instrument —Post- Star. 
OGDENSBURG 
Maurice Kaufman was splendid.—News. 
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He plays melodies as if he loved them. 
He was loudly applauded.—Courant. 
BINGHAMTON 
program. 


VIOLINIST 


His playing is easy but very spirited. 
His interpretation was extremely 


P'ayed with dazzling brilliancy, 
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Georges Longy, as well as several sol 
ists, and the music performed had se 
dom if ever been heard by Boston aud 
ences. 

A classic Suite for strings and wir 
choir by Rameau opened the concer 
This was followed by a Recitative an} 
Ariette from “Platée,” also by Ramea 
for soprano, with accompaniment cf 
strings and harpsichord. The soloit 
was Laura Littlefield, who sang with tle 
clearness and simplicity appropriate 
this old-style music. Her intonation w: s 


as sure in the difficult and unusual ec:. | 


denza as in the direct melody. The 
blending of the harpsichord with tle 
strings was extremely interesting in this 
number, as it was also in a Handel Co 

certo for harpsichord and string orches. 
tra which came later on the prograr 

The harpsichord was played by Stua't 
Mason. It is rarely that a modern audi- 
ence has an opportunity to hear these 
combinations of former days, which st|! 


have a charm of their own even though | 
we should not care to return to our fore. | 
fathers’ entire dependence upon them for | 


musical entertainment. 
Charlotte Peegé, contralto, was an- 
other of the soloists of the afternoon, 


ed 


giving an excellent reading of her part | 


in two choruses by Edmond Missa, sung 
for the first time in America. 

The final number, a Suite for Strings, 
also given for the first time in this coun- 
try, introduced the work of a composer 
practically unknown here, Swan Hen. 
nessy. Hennessy was born in Rockford, 
Ill., in 1866. He studied at the Con. 
servatory in Stuttgart, Wiirttemberg, 
lived for several years in Italy, and 
finally settled permanently in Paris. His 
music has been performed in France, 
Germany, Austria, England and Italy. 
He belongs to no special school or artistic 
coterie, and he places no great stress on 
technique or modernism. He possesses a 
serious, well-grounded and_ personal 
talent. He makes use, but without af- 
fectation, of a great variety of modes 
and rhythms; his color effects are always 
picturesque. The Suite played at this 
concert bears out this estimate of his 
work as it was observed abroad. The 
Adagio movement had particular charm, 
and the last movement had interesting 
instrumental effects. 


American Singers’ Season Canceled 


The three weeks’ opera season an- 
nounced for Boston by the Society of 
American Singers has been canceled. No 
official explanation has been given the 
public, but it is understood that the So- 
ciety required a guarantee before un- 
dertaking the Boston visit. The guar- 
antee could only be secured by a good 
advance sale of tickets. Now the pros- 
pectus announced a general list of operas 
which would probably be given and the 
number of performances per week, but 
it failed to tell what operas were to le 
given on the particular days or what 
casts might be expected for them. 

Frederic Fradkin, concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has just 
been re-engaged by the trustees for two 
more seasons. 

Laura Littlefield. who has been so- 
prano in the choir of the Central Con- 
gregational Church for the past nine 
years, will hold the similar position in 
the New Old South Church beginning 
April 1. 

Carlo Buonamici, the distinguished 
pianist and one of the directors of the 
Fox-Buonamici School, has just returned 
to Boston from Italy, ‘where he has been 
doing important Red Cross work. Mr. 
Buonamici was a member of the Italian 
army, but was later transferred to the 
Red Cross. As a sergeant at the head of 
fifty men, with half a dozen motor-trucks, 
he took care of the sick and wounded, 
crossed the Piave after the army, an 
helped to supply food and medicine. He 
also assisted in restoring order and | 
tributing food in the devastated cou) try 
of the Venetian plains. His Besar 
ters were in Florence, where he was 1! 
charge of a distributing depot. . 

The first performance of a song »Y 
George W. Chadwick was the feature ° 
a recital given last Tuesday at the New 
England Conservatory by F. Morse 
Wemple, a member of the faculty. ne 
song is called “Joshua,” and is a humo!- 
ous account of the famous battle © 
Jericho somewhat in the manner of PB 
Sunday. There are such lines as this: 
“Tt looks to me,’ says Josh, ‘by Gosh, *° 


| 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND ITS NEW CONDUCTOR 
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if there’d be a fight.’” Another line 
more apropos at this time runs thus: 
“For music savage beasts will soothe 
and make a soldier’s pathway smooth.” 
Needless to say, the song had to be re- 
peated. The program contained many 
interesting and attractive songs, among 


which were “The Terrible Robber Men,” 
by Bryceson Treharne, “Soft from Thy 
Silvern Dusk-full Dome,” by Percy Lee 
Atherton, and ‘“‘Nobody Knows the Trou- 
ble I Sees,” by Rosamond Johnson. 

The third municipal organ in this 
country will belong to Melrose, Mass., if 
the city fathers accept the offer of John 
C. F. Slayton, a prominent business man 


TT 


ee 


of that city. Mr. Slayton wishes to in- 
stall the organ in the Sailors’ and Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Building in memory of 
the city’s war heroes. The organ will 
be similar to the municipal organ in 
Portland, Me., and will cost about $75,- 
000. The other municipal organ in this 
country is in Salt Lake City. 

After the organ has been installed, the 


KK 


lll. 
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Horner, Boston 


donor will place in trust with the city 
treasurer a $10,000 bond, which upon 
maturity will be used as directed by an 
advisory committee in making important 
repairs and renewals. Part of the money 
will also be spent in connection with the 
instrument for the advancement of the 
musical education of the community. 
C. R. 





SINGERS’ CLUB IN BROOKLYN 





Earle Tuckerman and Marion Evelyn 
Cox Soloists at Pleasing Concert 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The Sing- 
ers’ Club of New York, under the con- 
ductorship of G. Waring Stebbins, trav- 
eled to Brooklyn on Jan. 23 and gave a 
delightful concert in the Music Hall of 
the Academy of Music to a good sized 
and enthusiastic audience. One of the 
interesting features of the program was 
the singing by the club of Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come!” with the com- 
poser at the piano. The composition was 
so well liked that it had to be repeated. 
Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glory” was 
impressive; Hastings’s “Toast to Song” 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner,” ar- 
ranged by Mr. Hastings for male voices, 
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were well interpreted. Another group 
of songs included “A Song of Winter,” 
by Hawley; “A Minstrel Song,” by De 
la Hale, and Horatio Parker’s “My 
Love,” and was sung with feeling. Sir 
Henry Bishop’s “Sleep, Gentle Lady,” 
and “O, Peaceful Night,” by German; 
the “Sailors’ Song,” by Mosenthal; the 
old Scotch song, “My Heart Is Sair,” by 
Elliot Button, and William Arms Fish- 
er’s arrangement of “Deep River” com- 
pleted an attractive program. 

The soloists of the evening were Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, and Marion Evelyn 
Cox, contralto. Mr. Tuckerman’s rich 
voice was heard to advantage in two 
Negro Spirituals, “Oh, Peter, Go Ring 
Dem Bells,” arranged by Burleigh, and 
“Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer,” ar- 
ranged by Reddick; also “The Lass 0’ 
Kellean” and “Captain Mac,” by Sander- 
son. Very impressive was Mr. Tucker- 
man’s singing of Sidney Homer’s ‘“Re- 
quiem,” in memory of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Miss Cox gave several charming num- 
bers, including Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit,” 
Vidal’s “Ariette,” Burleigh’s “In the 
Woods of Finvera” and “In Arcadie,” 
by Woodman. Her encores were “Je 
Pense a Toi,” by Emil Gramm, and 
“Good Morning, Brother Sunshine,” by 
Liza Lehmann. Caroline W. Stebbins 
accompanied both club and soloists with 
skill. .. Fy @, 
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Harvey Hindermyer Featuring Song by 
Florence Turner-Maley 


One of the most successful songs pub- 
lished by Huntzinger and Dilworth this 
season is Florence Turner-Maley’s “Sum- 
mertime of Long Ago” This attractive 
song was written specially for Harvey 
Hindermyer, the New York tenor, who 
has been featuring it on his programs. 
The song had great success at the festi- 
val at Lockport, N. Y., last fall. 





Charlotte Festival Re-engages Hempel 


Frieda Hempel, who opened the first 
Charlotte, N. C., festival two years ago, 
won such favor that she has been re- 
engaged for this season. May 2 is the 
date of her appearance there. 


CLAUSSEN STIRS CANADIANS 





Donna Substituted for Helen 


Stanley, Who Is Ill 


Contrary to a recent report from 
Toronto, Canada, to MUSICAL AMERICA, 
it was the prima donna, Julia Claussen, 
who was the soloist at the concert of the 
Women’s Club in Massey Hall given re- 
cently in aid of the Canadian Convales- 
cent Hospitals and Franco-Belgian ref- 
ugees. 

Mme. Claussen substituted for Helen 
Stanley, who was prevented from ap- 
pearing on account of sudden illness. 
The other artist was Maurice Dambois, 
the Belgian ’cellist. Mme. Claussen 
made an undeniable impression with her 
rich magnificent contralto, her compel- 
ling dramatic style and finely artistic 
portrayal of a diversified program, em- 
bracing every phase of human emotions. 
Bemberg’s “Chant Hindu” of the first 
group she sang with profound expression 
and the Meyerbeer aria, “Ah, Mon Fils” 
from “Le Prophéte,” with imposing 
breadth and stirring dramatic appeal. 

With the Scandinavian group Mme. 
Claussen, a Scandinavian herself, com- 
pletely captivated her audience. “The 
Queen of My Heart” and those almost 
classical examples of folk-lore, the Swed- 
ish and Danish folk-songs, were sung 
with distinctive and irresistible charm. 
Brilliantly done also was Haydn’s “Mer- 
maid Song” and with dramatic power 
and exquisite tonal color MacFadyen’s 
“Inter Nos.” Furthermore, there was 
the effectively sung “Lullaby” of the 
same composer and the jovial ““My Love 
Is a Muleteer.” 


Prima 





Russian Music Predominates on Brook- 
lyn Concert of New York Symphony 


The New York Symphony Society’s 
concert at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic cn Saturday afternoon, Jan. 25, was 
mainly Russian in content and atmos- 
phere, for added to a largely Russian 
program the soloist of the afternoon was 
the Russian pianist Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who interpreted the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in B Flat, evoking a furore of ap- 
plause from the large audience, which 
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repeatedly recalled the pianist after his 
number. He was sympathetically sup- 
ported by the orchestra, which colorfully 
supplemented the soloist’s work. The or- 
chestral numbers included the Raff Sym- 
phony No. 5, “Lenore,” its descriptive 
idyls, “Happiness in Love,” “Separation” 
and “Reunion in Death,” being brought 
out with masterly style and tender feel- 
ing by Mr. Damrosch, and finally the 
march from “Coq d’Or,” by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. A. T.S. 





Fanning Adds New Songs to List 

Cecil Fanning, the well known bari- 
tone, has added to his repertoire recently 
“Values” and “I Did Not Know,” two 
new songs by Frederick W. Vanderpool, 
of New York. 
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London Rejoices Over Calve’s 
Return and Promise of Melba 


Greatest of “‘Carmens’ Heard at Symphony Concert—Rich 
Musical Offerings Coincident to End of War Show New 
Realization of Music’s Value—Russian Ballet Still Holds 
Forth—Benefits and Recitals Help Keep Concert-Goers 
Busy 











Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. I, Jan. 13, 1919. 


HE musical events of the past week 

have been notable not so much for 
quantity as for superexcellent quality. 
Yet even with as many good concerts as 
there were, the appearance of Emma 
Calvé, for the first time in fourteen 
years, was by all odds the outstanding 
feature, and for it, the symphony con- 
cert in the Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 11, drew a packed house. 
With the coming of Calvé, the promise 
of Melba (for concerts only) and the 
assured possession of D’Alvarez, the ex- 
cellence of the vocal offerings of the sea- 
son seems assured. Not only are the 
concerts to become numerous, but they 
are good and likely to keep the halls 
packed. 


Of lighter sorts of music, too, we have. 


much promised in the way of musical 
plays and comic operas. When the Gov- 


ernment has removed the furniture 
which is still stored in Covent Garden, 
we are to have a gala all-star season 
there, a season which will surely eclipse 
all former efforts. The great war has 
taught us many things, and certainly not 
least among them is the value of music, 
not only as a refining, civilizing and en- 
nobling influence, but as a rouser of en- 
thusiasm and an aid in the troubles of 
life. 

That these things are so may be gath- 
ered from the remarkable development 
of the Y. M. C. A. This huge organiza- 
tion has been a comfort and solace to 
every man in the service, especially 
through its department of music at the 
front, a service which has been extended 
to camps and all busy working centers. 
Much music has been and is still being 
donated by the publishers, but members 
of the public have also given music and 
musical instruments as generously as 
they have other necessities. 


The Ballet Still Popular 


Though many weeks have passed since 
the season of the Russian Ballet at the 
Coliseum was announced, this wonder- 
ful body of musical and terpsichorean 
artists still holds forth there. They have 
lately added to their répertoire a fan- 
tastic fairy divertissement called “Chil- 
dren’s Tales,” a production conspicuous 
for beauty of color, line and music and 
the dancing of Luboff Tchernicheva, 
Lydia Sokolova and Leonide Massine. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 7, the 
London Trio, whose members are Amina 
Goodwin, Albert Sammons and White- 
house, gave the first of its subscription 
concerts of 1919. It was an excellent 
and delightful event. Whitehouse played 
‘cello solos with great finish and beauty 
of tone. The “Dumky” Trio of Dvorak 
was also wonderfully played, but the 
chief interest of the occasion was the 
first performance of Sir Charles Villiers- 
Stanford’s “In Memoriam” Trio, in- 
spired by the line “per aspera ad astra.” 
It is a beautiful, dignified work with 
much gently-flowing melody, and was 
reverently, earnestly and carefully in- 
terpreted by these three great artists. 

On Saturday, Jan. 11, we had three 
fine concerts, the Symphony in Queen’s 
Hall, Adela Verne’s piano recital at the 
Central Hali, Westminster, and Beatrice 
Harrison’s recital at Wigmore Hall. 


‘ 


Calvé’s Return 


To the Queen’s Hall people rushed 
with all their old eagerness to welcome 
Calvé. Her first number was Gounod’s 
“A ma lyre immortelle” from “Sapho.” 
This was followed by the “Habanera” 
from “Carmen.” The gestures and poses 
which she used in singing this number 
called forth spontaneous applause. Her 
command of histrionic effect is as won- 
derful as her singing. During the sec- 
ond half of the concert she sang the 
“Charmant oiseau” aria from David’s 
“Perle du Brésil.” 


Another big hit of the afternoon was 
the second of the orchestral numbers, a 
novelty, Delius’ “Eventyr” (Once upon a 
Time), a ballad for orchestra, founded 
on a Norwegian folk-lore tale recounted 
by Peter Christian Asbjoérnsen. The 
work is in effect a tone-poem, beginning 
with soft, mysterious, song-like strains 
and working up to an animated and even 
weird finale in which not the least strik- 
ing effect is produced by men’s voices 
shouting off-stage. 

Other numbers were the Beethoven 
Seventh Symphony, Dukas’ “L Apprenti 
Sorcier” and the Saint-Saéns Piano Con- 
certo in G Minor, the solo part magnifi- 
cently performed by Arthur de Greef. 

At Beatrice Harrison’s concert in Wig- 
more Hall, on tthe same afternoon, a 
Delius work was the piéce de résistance, 
the second performance of his new Son- 
ata in one movement. The piano part 
was well played by Hamilton Hartz. 
Miss Harrison also gave some delight- 





ful lesser pieces and a captivating ar- 
rangement of one of the Schubert Im- 
promptus for piano. 

At the Central Hall, Westminster, 
Adela Verne gave a recital of Chopin 
and Liszt works. She began with Cho- 
pin’s Ballade in A Flat, Nocturne in D 
Flat and Etude in A Minor, and then 
offered Liszt’s “St. Francis d’Assise” 
and “St. Francis of Parul,” which she 
played with great skill and mastery of 
her instrument. The last group was es- 
pecially beautiful, Liszt’s Etude in F 
Minor, “Ave Maria,” “La Campanella” 
and the Second Rhapsodie. 


Musicians Back from Ruhleben 


The Society of British Composers and 
the R. A. M. Club at the Royal Academy 
of Music had a most interesting program 
last Saturday, when the members gath- 
ered in the Duke’s Hall to welcome Ben- 
jamin J. Dale on his return from Ruhle- 
ben. The first number was his Viola 
Sextet, played by Lionel Tertis, H. 
Warner, Eric Coates, Jeremy A. Blake- 
more and F. Howard. Then Frederick 
Keel, also a returned prisoner from 
Ruhleben, sang some of his own and 
Dale’s songs, all of them composed while 
their writers were prisoners. Lionel 
Tertis and Thyra Hess played a B. J. 
Dale Fantasy for Viola and Piano, and 
Miss Hess performed Mr. Dale’s Piano 
Suite in D Minor. Another number on 
the program was Ada Rogalski’s sing- 
ing of “Two Madonna Songs” by Mor- 
fydd Owen. This selection was given 
“in memoriam” for the composer, whose 
death has been keenly felt by the R. A. 
M. She was one of the institution’s most 
promising students. 

HELEN THIMM. 





10,000 PERSONS HEAR 
McCORMACK IN ST. LOUIS 


Coliseum Filled to Hear Irish Tenor— 
Request Numbers Fill Program for 
Orchestra’s Popular Sunday Concert 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—One of the 
greatest exhibitions of enthusiasm that 
has been accorded to a visiting artist in 
a long time was shown last night when 
over 10,000 persons in the Coliseum gave 
vent to their appreciation over the sing- 


ing of John McCormack. It is the first 
occasion in several years that the Coli- 
seum has been used for concert purposes 
and, despite certain deficiencies, it was 
most suitable and provided the neces- 
sary equipment for a massive audience 
that was loathe to let the singer go 
after his final group. He was ably as- 
sisted at the piano by Edwin Schneider 
and as assisting artist he had Lieut. 
Donald McBeath, violinist, who gave two 
groups of light numbers in approved 
style. The Coliseum is not a place for 
this instrument as a solo and much of 
his very smooth and velvety tone was 
lost. The concert was under the capable 
management of Elizabeth Cuney and 
provided the first big musical event 
since the closing of the war. The crowd, 
one of the biggest ever in the Coliseum 
for an event of this kind, was handled 
admirably, and Miss Cuney was the re- 
cipient of many compliments on her ex- 
cellent management. 

There was no regular symphony con- 
cert this week and the orchestra jour- 
neyed to several nearby towns. How- 
ever, last Sunday’s popular concert fur- 
nished an outlet for Conductor Zach to 
carry out several “requests,” which were 
carried over from the previous Sunday. 
The “S. R. O.” sign was out before the 
concert started. It was one of those 
heartily welcome programs and con- 
tained the Overture to “Tannhiauser,” 
“Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1, the “Danse 
Macabre” by  Saint-Saéns, Andante 
Cantabile by Tchaikovsky and_ the 
Strauss “Blue Danube” Waltz. The 
soloist was Mrs. H. E. M. Pasmezoglu, 
soprano, a prominent figure in the Morn- 
ing Choral Club as well as other musi- 
eal circles. She has a most pleasing 
voice, clear and sweet and of adequate 
power. She gave an aria from “Noces 
de Jeannette,” by Victor Masse, and a 
group of songs with piano accompani- 
ment. Mrs. Carl J. Luyties accompanied. 

David Pesetski, a young pianist of 
quite remarkable talent, gave a recital 
in the Statler Hotel ballroom last Mon- 
day night before a big audience. His 
program contained principally works by 
the old masters, including a Chopin 
group and concluding with the Paganini- 
Liszt “La Campanella,” which he gave 
in most approved fashion. His talent is 
well developed and his exhibition of tech- 
nique and tone was quite surprising. 

The monthly Benet at the City Club 
brought a short violin recital by Haig 
Gudenian, an Armenian. With Rudolph 
Gruen as accompanist, they performed 





two groups of light classics, which met 
with much approval. 

The second of the series of Kunkel 
concerts took place last Wednesday 
night at the Wednesday Club, when the 
veteran pianist, Charles Kunkel, and his 
associates gave an interesting program. 

For the third time on her annual con- 
cert tour through the West and Middle 
West Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a 
recital in St. Louis. She appeared in a 
program for the Missouri School for the 
Blind. Her charming manner and lovely 
voice were greatly appreciated, particu- 
larly in a group of children’s songs. Ar- 
thur Lieber played the —a 

5: 





Earle Tuckerman Appears Before New 
York Organizations 


Earle Tuckerman, the New York bari- 
tone, has during the last month been 
winning new laurels in many excellent 
concerts. On Jan. 12 he appeared in a 
concert before the Arion Society, New 
York, while on Jan. 16 he was soloist 
with the Singers’ Club of New York at 
their concert in ASolian Hall. With the 
same organization he was soloist at their 
concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Jan. 23 and at Grace Church 
Paris House, Jamaica, on Jan. 28. Mr. 
Tuckerman scored in these appearances 
in several negro spirituals and in 
Stickles’s “Lass of Killean” and Sander- 
son’s “Captain Mac’.” On Jan. 16 he 
sang a concert for the soldiers at Camp 
Dix, N. J., and on Jan. 24 at the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Club, New York. After 
his Brooklyn appearance with the Sing- 
ers’ Club Mr. Tuckerman was engaged 
by the Brooklyn Institute for a lecture- 
recital on Feb. 11 at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. On this occasion Mr. 
Tuckerman will devote a group of his 
program to “concert favorites of thirty 
years ago,” giving songs by Molloy, Hat- 
ton and Pinsuti. 





Henry Gurney Wins Approbation in 
Philadelphia Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 1.—Henry 
Gurney won the deserved appreciation of 
a large audience at a recital last evening 
in Witherspoon Hall, given under the 
auspices of the University Extension So- 
ciety. His program was admirably ar- 
ranged and embraced a carefully selected 
series of songs in English. Light in cali- 
ber, but of good range and beautiful 
quality, his voice possesses the lyric 
qualities which, coupled with his experi- 
ence in opera and concert both in this 
country and Europe, lends a charm to his 
recitals of unusually high degree. Ellis 
Clark Hammann was at the om. 


W. W. Norton Heads Community Music 
in St. Paul 


St. Paut, MINN., Jan. 23.—William 
W. Norton has been given a year’s leave 
of absence from the music department 
of the University of North Dakota, 
where he was an instructor, to become 
community music organizer for St. Paul. 





PITTSBURGH APOLLO CLUB 
CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 


Marks Its Anniversary with Concert 
Under Rhinehart Mayor’s Baton— 
Many Programs Heard 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Feb. 1. — On 
Wednesday the Apollo Club celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a concert 
in Carnegie Hall. Rhinehart Mayor has 
directed the destinies of the club from 
the day it was born, chorally speaking, 
and he has seen it leave the swaddling 
clothes period and arrive at man’s estate. 
To have led a choral organization hon 


orably and safely to its twenty-fifth cele- 
bration is a great achievement in these 
days of moratoriums and sudden deaths. 
A capacity house turned out to wish the 
Apollos another twenty-five years of 
prosperity. The club numbers ranged 
from Horatio Parker to James UH. 
Rogers, with a few minutes spent in 
pleasant dalliance with Ethelbert Nevin. 
It was one of the best concerts the 
Apollos have given. There was regard 
for nuance, balance, attack and release 
The assisting soloists were Anna Laura 
Cree, soprano, and Max Shapiro, violin 
ist. Mrs. Cree was most favorably re 
ceived. Her warm tone and intelligent 
phrasing brought her many encomiums 
Her program included songs by Ward- 
Stephens, Burleigh, Lieurance and 
others. Max Shapiro also scored. He 
has technique, style and finish. 

On Friday night a concert was given 
by a sextet of Pittsburgh musicians for 
the benefit of the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
G. A. R. The soloists were Marjorie 
Keil Benton, Winifred Perry, John 
Siefert, James Croft, Blanche Sanders 
Walker and Irene Griffin Strohl. These 
well-known singers presented a program 
of great and varied interest. Arias 
from operas from Mozart to Puccini 
were sung. Irene Griffin Strohl gave 
pianologue readings. The concert was 
concluded with a song cycle, “In Fairy 
land,” by Orlando Morgan. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Mar- 
jorie Keil Benton, and the personnel of 
the singers represents some of the best 
toad local choir loft and concert stage 

as. 

In the Edgewood Presbyterian Church 
they have a remarkable new four-man 
ual organ. Two or three Pittsburgh 
organists gave recitals there recently 
The last recital was given by William 
K. Steiner, organist of Temlpe Rodef 
Shalom. Mr. Steiner gave numbers that 
ranged from De Lille to Dethier. Heé 
also played a “‘Canzonetta” of his own 
Mr. Steiner has made an enviable repu 
tation as a recitalist, so that it is little 
wonder that the entire Edgewood com 
munity turned out to hear him. 

This week saw the completion of the 
drive for new members started by the 
Tuesday Musical Club. There are tw: 
hundred new members, bringing the 
total up to 900. At the concert whe: 
the results were announced the club 
choral, under the baton of Charles N 
Boyd, gave several groups. Violin solos 
were played by Katherine McGonnel! 
The accompanist was Mrs. Elsie Brees: 
Mitchell. The Tuesday Musical Club is 
one of the greatest factors in the musi 
cal and civic life of the city. They do 
not ostensibly set out to bring soloists 
here as much as to develop music i! 
Pittsburgh. They have carried the mes 
sage to Garcia, when Garcia was some 
times too lazy to go out for it. 

H. B. G. 








Henry Weldon and Dan Beddoe Sing for 
Columbia Audience 


In connection with the Extensio 
Teaching of Columbia University, Henr) 
Weldon, bass, and Dan Beddoe, teno: 
gave a song recital on Jan. 29 in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium. A large au 
dience heard them in duets, including 
“The Crucifix,” by J. Faure, and “Solo 
Profugio,” from “Martha.” Mr. Wel 
don’s sonorous voice was used advan 
tageously in an aria from “The Barbe: 
of Seville” and in songs by Tosti, Lalo 
Godard, Purcell and Hawley. Mr. Bed 
doe sang delightfully a cycle of Shake 
spearean songs and an aria from Han 





del’s “Acis and Galatea.” Both singer 

were roundly applauded. 

Olga Sapio Plays Before Nationa 
Opera Club 


Olga Sapio, New York pianist, wa 
heard in the concert given by the Na 
tional Opera Club of America at th« 
Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 9. Miss Sap 
played effectively Scriabine’s Nocturn 
for the left hand, Borodine’s Serenade 
one Rubinstein’s Valse de Concert in A 
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‘As a Race We Lack Gift of Self-Expression,”’ 


Young Soprano 


Believes—Not a Modernist in Her Song Preferences—Modern 


Composers Are Inclined to Drown Beauty in a Sea of Dis- 


sonance, She Says—Many Cities to Hear Her During the Next 


Few Months—Rumor of a Metropolitan Engagement 


NPEAKING as one American girl to 
\) another, Rosalie Miller thinks that 
we lack spontaneity, the gift of self-ex- 
pression with which our friends of the 
Latin race are so richly endowed. 

I dropped in at Miss Miller’s charming 
home one afternoon recently to talk with 
the gifted young soprano about her 
season’s plans, and, from the concert 
field, our chat drifted to opera. 

“Do you know, I think that, taken as 
i. class, American girls do not fully 
ealize the handicap of a trait which is 
acial,”” Miss Miller said. “I mean our 
-elf-consciousness, our inability to give 
free expression to the emotions. So 
many people say that the Americans 
esemble the French. I do not agree. 
It seems to me that we more nearly re- 
semble the English—except that, as a 
nation, we lack the stability, the settled 
purpose, that is one of the great assets 
n the national character of the English. 

“It is this curious, pent-up attitude of 
urs that makes it so much more difficult 
for the American girl to succeed on the 
operatic than the concert stage. That 
is one reason. Another is that we do 
not have the European attitude of thor- 
oughness toward our work. I have in 
mind an actress that I knew in France 
who used to be considered absolutely im- 
possible she was so angular, so full of 
inlovely postures and gestures. That 
woman deliberately set about making 
herself graceful, she worked hour after 
hour before her mirror over the smallest 
vestures, and finally became one of the 
vreatest actresses of the French. stage. 

“It sounds very trite, I know, to say 
that we do not work hard enough and 
long enaugh over the little things, but I 
believe that the superficial attitude of 
the average American student, the disin- 
‘liaation to realize that we have racial 
handicaps to overcome in perfecting his- 
‘rionie ability, stands between many 
\merican singers and their goal.” 

In addition to her insistence on hard 
vork as a route to success, there are 
ther ways in which Miss Miller is not 
‘ modernist. 


Not Modern in Song Preferences 


“I must confess,” she admits, “that I 
im not modern in my song preferences. 
believe that a song must have melody 
-and with melody the average composer 
of the modern school troubles himself 
ery little. The teachers of the great 
singers of the last decade used to insist 
on the ‘search for beauty.’ They trained 
their students to discriminate between 
the melodious and the discordant. Most 
' our modern composers are inclined to 


” 


drown beauty in a sea of dissonance, and 
the teachers who follow this ideal do not, 
naturally, train their students in the love 
of beauty that characterizes the old bel 
canto school. 

“T have been rather amused,” Miss 
Miller continued, “‘at the fervent discus- 
sions that have risen recently regarding 
Wagnerian music on concert programs. 
Personally, I do not believe that there 
should be nationalism in art, and, on the 
other hand, I cannot understand why the 
conductors of our symphony orchestras 
should feel that in putting German music 
back on their programs it must be Wag- 
ner. After all, Wagner means music- 
drama, not symphonic music, and the 
place for Wagnerian music, from my 
way of thinking, is in opera rather than 
concert.” 

Miss Miller went abroad at the age 
of fifteen, determined to become a violin- 
ist, and for some years devoted herself 
to the study of that instrument. It was 
Marianne Brandt who heard her in 
Vienna, and persuaded the gifted young 
girl to prepare herself for a career as a 
singer. She was given a scholarship in 
the Conservatory, following a severe test 
before the judges, in which she was 
asked to sing a song of Hugo Wolf that 
she had not previously seen 

“It was here,” she recounts, “that my 
violin lessons came to my aid. I could 
read readily at sight, and I was so angry 
at what seemed to me an unfair test that 
I forgot to be nervous.” 

Study in the Conservatory was supple- 
mented by further work in Paris with 
Jean de Reszke and Emma Nevada, and 
the gifted young soprano returned to 
America at the beginning of the Euro- 
pean conflict. Since that time she has 
been in constant demand in concert and 
oratorio work. After her Boston appear- 
ance last winter the leader of the largest 
choral society in that city asked her to 
repeat her program, privately, for the 
members of the society, “as an example 
of what really intelligent interpretation 
may be.” And no one who heard the 
presentation of the Wolf-Ferrari ‘Vita 
Nuova” this year, by the New York Ora- 
torio Society, will forget her rarely- 
lovely singing of the Beatrice music. 

A large number of cities in the Middle 
West are to hear Miss Miller during 
February and March, and in the latter 
month she is appearing in two concerts, 
arranged by Arthur Whiting, at New 
Haven and Cambridge. 

While no official announcement has as 
yet been made, rumor has it that this ex- 
ceptionally gifted young singer will be 
among next season’s débutantes at the 
Metropolitan, where her varied gifts may 
be afforded wider scope than the concert 
stage provides. MAY STANLEY. 
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(1) Rosalie Miller, Gifted American So- 
prano; (2) A Snapshot of Miss Miller 
During Vacation Days in the Berk- 
shires; (3) Miss Miller in the Days 
When She Looked Forward to a Career 


as a Violinist 


BUFFALO HEARS HEIFETZ 





Large Audience for Violinist — Free 
Municipal Concerts Attract Throngs 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 3.—A_ great 
throng greeted Jascha Heifetz when he 
played in Convention Hall on Jan. 28. 
In matter of performance of his pro- 
gram numbers Mr. Heifetz displayed the 
same admirable traits that marked his 
work of last season, also the same self- 
detachment from his material surround 
ings, admirable poise for one so young 
and violin playing of remarkable qual 
ity. André Benoist was at the piano. 
This was the fifth of Mai Davis Smith’s 
series of concerts. 

The third of the chronological pro- 
grams arranged by the Chromatic Club 
was given on Jan. 25 and embraced the 
Gluck-Handel period. Mabel Strock, so 
prano, sang several numbers, giving a 
good account of herself. In a duet with 
Mary Ward Prentiss, contralto, the 
work of the singers was admirable. Lil- 
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the singers. 

The last two free municipal concerts, 
given on the afternoons of Jan. 26 and 
Feb. 2, attracted large audiences. A 
small string orchestra, under the leader 
ship of John Lund, was a feature of the 
first concert, while a string quartet at 
the second gave much pleasure by its 
fine performance. William J. Gomph 
played organ solos at each of these con 
certs, having his usual success. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 2 
Lund’s Orchestra gave a free 
at the Broadway Auditorium 
large crowd, which was 
pleased with the program. 

The Thursday afternoon organ re- 
citals given in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church by the church organist, Dewitt 
Coutts-Garrison, have been well attended 
and have been artistically worth while. 

F. H. H. 
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Many Recitals on Schedule for Adele 
Brown Kirby During Season 


A busy calendar of engagements is re 
corded for Adele Bowne Kirby, New York 
soprano. On Dec. 17 and 24 she appeared 
under the auspices of the University Ex- 
tension Society in Philadelphia before 
large audiences and on Jan. 7 was heard 
in special programs of “Opera in Song 
and Story,” her répertoire’ including 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ “Aida” and 
“Madama _ Butterfly.” Other engage- 
ments scheduled for February and March 
reveal appearances’ in Williamsport 


(Pa.) and at the Iris Club in Laneaster, 


Pa. 


Charlotte Peegé Soloist at First Per- 
formance of Missa’s Works 


Charlotte Peege, the Boston contralto, 
sang recently for the Thursday Fort- 
nightly Club of Dorchester and also of 
Waverly, Mass. Her programs con- 
tained numbers by Tchaikovsky, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Grieg, Coleridge-Taylor, Mac- 
fadyen, Cadman, Zucca, St. Quentin and 
Willeby. On Jan. 29 Miss Peegé was 
soloist with the MacDowell Club of Bos- 
ton, Georges Longy, conductor, when two 
choral numbers of Edmond Missa were 
given their first American performance. 


Emily Gresser, American violinist, 
will appear in recital at Avolian Hall on 
Thursday, Feb. 20. On the program will 
be a Concerto by Rode, a Vivaldi Con 
certo and pieces of Tchaikovsky, Rim 
sky-Korsakoff, Wieniawski and Vieux 
temps. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—Ella Connell Jesse 
presented a piano program before the 
McDowell Club on Jan. 29 at the Little 
Theater. 

* * &* 

WILDWoop, N. J.—Walter Pfeiffer of 
Philadelphia has been engaged to lead 
the orchestra at the Casino auditorium 
this coming season. 

* * * 

CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—An orchestra 
has been organized in the high school at 
Osage and is holding regular rehearsal.s 
Miss Yates is conductor. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—J. R. Hutchinson, 
organist of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, is recovering rapidly from his 
recent serious attack of influenza. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A memorial serv- 
ice was held by the Bridgeport Musi- 
cians’ Union on Jan. 26 at the Franklin 
Building. Ernest F. Erdman was the 
principal speaker. 

* * 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The Girls’ Patri- 
otic League is organizing a chorus un- 
der the leadership of Katherine Shuart, 
who formerly conducted a chorus of sixty 
voices in Philadelphia. 

aK ok * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A delightful 
piano recital by Bessie Clymer Silvers 
was heard by the members of the Cres- 
cendo Club recently, in the Music Hall 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 

* * 


Troy, N. Y.—Caroline Rivers Mann 
of Ballston Spa has been engaged as 
organist of the First Methodist Church 
of Cohoes to succeed Mrs. I. V. Vischer, 
who has served thirty-five years as or- 
ganist of the church. 

* * * 


MONTPELIER, VT.—The Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Union has elected these officers: 
President, F. G. Dumas; vice-president, 
M. G. Grandfield; secretary-treasurer, 
John Stanyan; sergeant-at-arms, G. L. 
Chatfield; member of executive board, 
T. R. Merrill. 

* +. * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Carolyn Keil-Staff, 
dramatic soprano and teacher of voice, 
presented her pupil, Florence Backlin, 
contralto, Jan. 31, in a studio recital. 
Miss Backlin sang several duets with 
Mrs. Staff. The accompanist was M. 
Maude Bancroft. | 





* * 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—A Christmas Can- 
tata, “The Adoration,” by George B. 
Nevin, was sung and repeated recently in 
the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church of 
Cleveland by an augmented choir under 
the direction of Albert Riemenschneider, 
the concert organist. 

* ” * 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Musicians’ 
Union of Portland offered a prize to the 
high school pupil who would write the 
best paper on “Why Portland Needs a 
Symphony Orchestra.” The contest was 
recently won by Mildred Coleman, a fif- 
teen-year-old pupil of the Lincoin High 
School. 

= *” ” 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Everett R. Mar- 
shall, a pupil of Worcester County Music 
School, made a successful appearance in 
Fraternity Hall Jan. 31, where he was 
presented in recital. He was assisted by 
Christine E. Goodney, pianist, and Eliza- 
beth M. Dolan, accompanist; both young 
women also being pupils of the school. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The principal feature 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert which was given Jan. 29 at the 
Heilig Theater was the “Victory Pre- 
lude,” which included various anthems. 
The symphony was Mozart’s in C Maior. 
The soprano soloist was Mrs. Winifred 
L. Fahey of Vitcoria, B. C. Carl Denton 
was conductor. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, .—Ethel Rand, one of 
the faculty of the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory of Music, gave an informal 





piano recital to some of her pupils. The 
following students took part: Marie 
Howorth, Elma Crumpston, Francis 
Plimpton, Almeria Hendricks, Helen 


Scaffner, Hazel Morton of Portland, and 
Bess Huff of Baker, Ore. 


N. J.—The musical 


ATLANTIC CITY, 
event of the season was given on Jan. 21 
by the Porch Club of Riverton, N. J., 
that entertained the Crescendo Club of 
Atlantic City at a “reciprocity musicale.” 
Those appearing on the program were: 


Marion Parsons, pianist; Kathryn Wor- 
cester, contralto. Anna Still Hemphile 
was the accompanist. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—At the _ business 
meeting of the Norwegian Male Chorus, 
Jan. 6, the following officers were elect- 
ed: J. Schanke, president; H. Derick, 
vice-president; J. Wiggen, recording 
secretary; R. Blinkelm, financial secre- 
tary; C. Sunde, treasurer; N. Christoff, 
marshal; R. Solheim, librarian; M. Syl- 
liaasen, correspondent; Rudolph Moller, 
director. 

* * * 

URBANA, ILL.—The Choral and Or- 
chestral Society of the University of 
Illinois, of which J. Lawrence Erb is 
conductor, gave a performance of the 
“Creation.” Edson M. Morphy was con- 
certmaster; Edna Almeda Treat, organ- 
ist, and Mable Genevieve Wright, pian- 


ist. The soloists were Mrs. Mable Cor- 
lew Smith, soprano; John B. Miller, 
tenor, and Arthur Beresford, tenor. 


* a * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Howard Wade 
Kimsey has just completed eighteen 
months’ service as an army song leader. 
Since June 1, 1918, Mr. Kimsey has been 
traveling song leader for the Southern 
Department. His brother, Warren Kim- 
sey, for ten months song leader at Camp 
Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., is now in Chatta- 
nooga, leading community singing under 
the auspices of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. 

. * * 

TACOMA, WASH.— Among Tacomans 
who sang at church services at the va- 
rious Y. M. C. A. buildings at Camp 
Lewis on Sunday, Jan. 19, were Mrs. J. 
T. Powers, Elizabeth Diers, Mrs. Agnes 
Durkee, Louise Shapley, Mrs. E. L. Carl- 
son and Fay Easterday. Leona Mc- 
Queen, a piano teacher at the Puget 
Sound Conservatory of Music, has gone 
to Juneau, Alaska, where she has ac- 
cepted a teaching position. 

« * *” 

NEw York, N. Y.—Amy Fay, honor- 
ary president of the Woman’s Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, has retired 
from active work. Her place will be 
taken by Mrs. Elie Cannes. Under the 
leadership of Madeline Eddy, the _ so- 
ciety’s membership has doubled during 
the past year. The regular monthly 
musicale was held on Jan. 26, Mrs. Crox- 
ton furnishing the vocal and Lemuel 
Goldstein the piano numbers. 


x * * 


DETROIT, Micu.—The fifth morning 
concert of the Tuesday Musicale was 
given at the Hotel Statler on Jan. 21. 
The program opened with a group of 
Spanish folk songs sung by Mrs. Albert 
Draper. Mrs. Carl Mattsson contributed 
Albeniz numbers, Grace Davis sang, and 
the program closed with a piano duet 
played by Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill and 
Mrs. Mark B. Stevens. Mrs. Samuel 
Mumford was accompanist. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH —The pupils of Marie 
Gashweiler gave an informal program 
in her studio, Jan. 19. Those taking part 
were Dorothy D. Gregg of Chehalis, 
Wash.; Elizabeth Turner, Jean Black, 
Mabel Darud, Wesley Kilworth, Mildred 
Itkin, Vera Allen, Mabel Bogan and 
Mrs. B. H. Applegate. Mrs. Dai Steele 
Ross, contralto; Bertha Ellis Depew and 
Marjorie Carhey, pianist, gave a recital 
on Jan. 21 at Prospect Congregational 
Church. 

~ * - 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A study of Czech 
music was made at the meeting of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club re- 
cently. The program, arranged by Nor- 
ma Weber, was presented by Catherine 
Russell, Lottie Weltner, Ethel Pigg. Mrs. 
C. D. Davis, Helen Hannibal, Jennie Lo- 
gan, Mrs. Nina Gilbert Rohrback, Mar- 
garet Casey, Lillian Sullivan. Theresa 
Polke, Mrs. Judith Landberg F lather, S. 
Belle Blackstone, Margaret Hughes, Mrs. 
James T. Rourke. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Dr. Alexander Henne- 
man of Washington, D. C., conducted a 
conference of music teachers on Jan. 25, 
at which plans were made for a special 
summer course in music to be given at 
the academy the last week in August, 
to which all teachers and advanced pupils 
will be invited. Dr. Henneman spoke 
of the great need for the introduction 
of music in all the high schools of New 
York State and the entire country as a 
major subject. 

5 7” 

PAINESVILLE, OH1I0.—Marion Elizabeth 
Saunders, soprano, of the class of 1919 
at Lake Erie College, gave a vocal re- 
cital on Jan. 29 in Memorial Hall. Miss 
Saunders, whose home is in Cadillac, 
Mich., is a pupil of Alice Cory. This is 
the first of a series of recitals to be given 
by candidates for the Bachelor of Music 
Degree in the Department of Music at 
Lake Erie College. Miss Saunders has 
a remarkably beautiful voice, and dur- 
ing her college course she has sung at 
many recitals and musical affairs at the 
college and in town. 

* . x 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 30.—The 
Music Club concert on Jan. 13 was at- 
tended by a large audience. The first 
part of the evening was given to the 
pianist, Mrs. Joseph W. Edwards, who 
is one of Chattanooga’s leading amateur 
players. A sonata by Schytte, demon- 
strated technical ability of a high order. 
Capt. Durette, tenor, of Fort Oglethorpe, 
sang several numbers for which he was 
much applauded and accorded two en- 
cores. Harold Cadek also gave two num- 


bers on the ’cello which were much ap 


preciated. Accompanist of the evening 
was Mrs. George A. Lawton. 
* * ” 
URBANA, ILL.—A Students’ Practice 


Recital was given recently by the pupils 
of the School of Music at the Universit) 
of Illinois. Those who appeared on the 
program were Florence Sickman, Mar 


garet Baum, Josephine Hoffman, J. B 
Kirkpatrick, Florence Bredeweg, Mary 
Phelps, Bertha Belle-Isle, Miss Moore 


Mrs. Jeude, Mr. Hall,’ Madge Rush, C. 

Cierpik, Hazel Armstrong, fig. 
Prichard, Ethel Lukens, Alma Perrott 
Nelle A. Kirby, Katherine Eisner, Flor 
ence Downend. J. Lawrence Erb, or 
ganist of the university, gave his 139t} 





recital, assisted by the University 
Women’s Glee Club. 
ca * * 
Troy, N. Y. ram of Scotc! 


music was given on Jan. 25 at the Burns 
Birthday celebration. Numbers wer 
given by the Masonic choir of Cohoes, le: 
by Harry J. McCreedy, and Major Isaac 
Riddle led the pipers. A feature of th« 
entertainment was the singing by the 
choir of the song, “The Land o’ th: 
Thistle and Heather,” with the words by) 
A. W. Loudon of Troy and the music by 
John B. Shirley of Troy. Soloists wer 
Angus D. MacAffer and John B. Shirley 


tenors; Mrs. William T. Lawrence, so 
prano; Mrs. Jessie Campbell Sawye1 
contralto; Thelma Temple, violinist 


Beatrice Temple, pianist. The accom 
panists were Mrs. William H. McLaugh 
lin, Jessie Pierson, Clyde E. Millingto: 
and George A. MacPherson. 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND | 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK | 








A students’ recital presenting many 
talented pupils from the piano and vocal 
departments of the American Institute 
of Applied Music was given in the audi- 
torium on Jan. 28. The pianists from 
Miss Chittenden’s classes who gave 
sterling interpretations included Lucile 
Duncan in Scarlatti’s Capriccio; Dor- 
othy Burns in Franck’s “Danse Lente” 
and  Scarlatti’s' Scherzo; Catherine 
Kamper in Debussy’s “Danseuses de 
Delphes” and Grieg’s Finale, Op. 7; Dor- 
othy Leach in the Rameau-MacDowell 
“The Three Hands,” the Couperin-Mac- 
Dowell “L’Ansonienne” and the Loeilly- 
MacDowell Jig, and Alice R. Clausen in 
another group of MacDowell. 

Pupils of Miss Ditto also won laurels. 
Louis Minicus was heard in Skabo’s Pre- 
lude and Margaret Spatz in Mozart’s 
“Pastorale Variéee.” Mr. Hodgson pre- 
sented May Olive Thompson in Chopin’s 
Nocturne, No. 2, and Rachmaninoff’s Hu- 
moresque, and Albert Persky in Mosz- 
kowski’s “Etincelles,” Godard’s “Cava- 
lier” and “Fantastique.” Edna Oster, 
trained by Miss Keppel, played Sinding’s 
Prelude in A Flat, while vocal pupils 
of Mr. Klibansky were Charlotte Hamil- 
ton in Handel’s Largo, Ambroise Cheri- 
chetti in Donizetti’s aria from “Lucia” 
and Elsie Duffield in an aria from 
“Nozze di Figaro.” 

7 * 7” 

Agnes Claire Brennan, the New York 

pianist and teacher, gave the first in a 


series of monthly recitals scheduled 
throughout the winter in her studio on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 18. A well 
chosen program was artistically pre 
sented in which her pupils received high 
praise. The soloists included Helen 
Kremelberg, May Mahoney, _ Elise 
Hughes, Ellen Thomson, Trixie Gunther 
and Norma Gradstein. They were as- 
sisted by Marion Ball and Nellie Bren 
nan, sopranos. 
at & * 


Novelties were the order of the class 
meet in Eugene Heffley’s studio, Feb. |. 
Mr. Heffley spoke interestingly on mod- 
ern and latter-day idioms in piano musi 
and the advantage of playing moder: 
compositions. Among the new works 
presented were a new Prelude by Rach 
maninoff, Op. 32, No. 13; a set of short 
sketches by Goossens, a new Belgian com 
poser; two pieces by Paul Juon; ne\ 
Poems by Scriabin, Op. 67; two littl 
known pieces by Debussy, one of whic! 
was called “What the North Wind Saw,” 
also pieces by Ducasse, Satie, and M 
Dowell. The only orthodox offering was 
Liszt’s Love Dream, No. 2. Among th: 
players were: Cadence Meakle, Natali 
Boardman, Katharine Swift, Margaret 
Cantor, Miss Bernstein and Mrs. Ma 
shall. At the conclusion Charles ‘| 
Griffes, the composer, gave a reading 0! 
his new piano Sonata. A large audien« 
was present. 











NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 











CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 27.—The Chicago 
Musical College presented pupils from 
the piano, violin and vocal departments 
in recital Saturday morning in the Zieg- 
feld Theater. The program was given 
by Mary Calvert Worthington, Esther 


Essig, Baselah Cristol, Ruth Nuss, 
Blanche McGuire, Olive Lacy, Rudolph 
Reimers, Mae Pfeiffer and Dosha 
Dowdy. 

The Chicago Musical College an- 


nounces the engagement of Prof. Leopold 
Auer for the violin department for the 
summer season, beginning June 20.and 
ending Aug. 9; also of Percy Grainger 
for the ee department for the summer 
session beginning June 30. 


Felix Borowski, president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, lectured Saturday 
morning in the Ziegfeld Theater on “Mo- 
zart, His Life and Works.” 

Mabel Wrede, of the faculty, and 
Louise Arthur, student, of the Chicago 
Musical College, entertained the aux- 
iliary of the 149th Field Artillery in the 
LaSalle Hotel, Jan. 19, with a very in- 
teresting vocal program. 

Dorothy Liebe, pupil of Henry Pur- 
mort Eames, assisted by Edith Apple, 
soprano, gave a program in Kimball Hall 
Saturday afternoon. 





Oo; 


Students of the Lyceum Art Conserv: 
tory gave a recital on Jan. 14 in the 
school hall. The program was made 1} 
of American compositions. Accompa 
ments were played by the Misses Pococ 
and Doe. Helen Wait sang one 
Jeanne Boyd’s compositions. 

M. A. Mcl 





“Watch Your Speech” Should Be Sloga” 
of Singers, Says Thomas Kelly 


Thomas Kelly’s fame as a lecturer 
musical subjects was once again ju 
fied in-his powerful plea for correct « 
tion made at the Cincinnati Conser 
tory of Music recently. His subject \ 
announced as “Some Observations 
Our Language,” and he skillfully w 
the question of careless diction 
the movement of reformed spell 
pointing out that the latter is the di! 
outgrowth of the former. Mr. K«: 
championed the English language a 
singable one, provided the slogan 
“watch your speech” is observed s 
ously. He called attention to many 
mous works composed to English te 
mentioning among these Handel’s “} 
siah,” Haydn’s “Creation” and “The & 
sons,” and Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
“Elijah.” 
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Alphonse Catherine Initiates Philadelphians 
Into Beauties of Unfamiliar Gallic Music 


Stokowski Surrenders Baton to Distinguished Propagandist of French Art—Schmitt’s “Tragedy 
of Salomé’”’ Creates Poor Impression—Casadésus, the Soloist—Olga Samaroff and Florence 








Macbeth Appear in Musicale Series 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI conducted 
L but one number at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts given in the Academy 
gf Music on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
grday evening. Following a complimen- 
tary performance of the “Marseillaise,” 
he surrendered his baton to Alphonse 
Catherine, one of the most eminent 
French conductors of the day, who sub- 
mitted an original and extremely diver- 
sified program of Gallic music. 

M. Catherine, formerly a leader of the 
Paris Opera House orchestra, has been a 
prominent factor in the development of 
the exceedingly productive new school of 
French music. Especially has he cham- 
pioned the rather tardily recognized art 
of Ernest Chausson and it was the im- 
pressive Symphony yin B Flat Major of 
this composer which was an important 
and attractive feature of last week’s 
concerts. Chausson himself gave Paris 
a first hearing of this composition in 
and shortly afterward Arthur 
Nikisch both presented and highly in- 
dorsed the novelty. 

In some inexplicable way, however, 


‘popular interest in the Symphony was 
‘not sustained. 


Chausson died in 1899 
without having been honored by any 
other public performances of the work 
‘and for seventeen years after the pre- 
‘miere it was unwarrantably neglected. 
M. Catherine infused it with new life in 
May, 1908, when he introduced it on two 
of the Paris programs of the Symphony 
Society, the conductorship of which he 
shared with Henri Rabaud. It was critic- 
ally commended and enjoyed considerable 
success in European concerts. 

M. Catherine, who is on a French ar- 
tistic mission in this country with Henri 
Casadésus, the viole d’amour master, 
who was the soloist on last week’s pro- 
grams here, has performed an admirable 
service in acquainting Philadelphia 
music lovers with a work which, while 
not reflective of supreme genius, is nobly 
and sanely wrought, gracious in melodic 
fow and reassuringly characteristic of 
the best tendencies of the modern French 
school. That it savors strongly of César 
Franck is natural, as Chausson was one 
of the devoted disciples of the recluse of 
Ste. Clothilde. The writing is therefore 
tree from eccentricity, utilizing the in- 
strumentation of the Lisztian type with 
Gallic refinements. 

The orchestral coloring is at times sug- 

gestive of the Second Symphony of 
Rabaud, although that work is its su- 
perior in cohesiveness. The charm of 
Chausson in this exemplar of his art is 
wistful and imaginatively poetic. Its tone 
's often one of melancholy, but there is 
t0 hint of morbidity. At times, notably 
in the first movement and the finale, the 
manner is rhapvsodic with a blending of 
‘entimental tenderness. 
_ Its vagaries of mood are exemplified 
’y contrasting varieties of tempi within 
‘ingle movements. It is in three divi- 
‘ions, the first Lent, A’legro Vivo and 
Presto, the second Trés Lent, and the 
ast Animé and Grave. A second hearing 
of the composition would doubtless re- 
veal new beauties. Those which were 
‘asily obvious were of a compelling sin- 
‘rity, which fully justified the exploita- 
‘lon of the novelty. 


Schmitt “Salomé” Music 


Indorsement cannot be so freely ac- 
‘“rded to the Florent Schmitt offering 
vhich followed it on the program. This 
“ore is entitled “La Tragédie de Sa- 
ome” and is detailed program music to 
thectie, even hysterically mephitic poem 
'Y Robert d’Humiéres. The description 
“elixed to the partition is a grotesque 
imble of extravagances in comparison 
"th which the Wilde “Salome” seems 
tmost a model of conservatism and re- 
aint. The music fails to rise above 
vild absurdities of the poem. It is 
rately orchestrated, with frequent 
irse to barbaric gong and cymbal 
cts and with all its pretentiousness it 
i frequently into pitfalls of ornate 
ness. 


The various sections are labeled “Pre- 








lude,” “Dance of the Pearls,” “Enchant- 
ments Upon the Sea,’ “Dance of the 
Lightnings” and “Dance of Fright.” In 
one of the movements a succession of 
meaningless “ahs” was emitted by Mary 
Barrett, Helen Buchanan, Mildred Faas, 
Roberta Lee, Margaret McMullin, so- 
pranos; and Alice Fidler, contralto. The 
vocalizing was well done, despite its in- 
herent futility. 

A delicious relief from all this pomp- 
ous musical attitudinizing was the rare 
and masterly artistry of Henri Casa- 
désus, who was heard in a Suite by 
Lorenziti, a French eighteenth century 
composer, who was driven mad by im- 
prisonment during the Terror. There 
was no hint of that tragic time in the 
offering, which was as free as Mozart 
from subjective overtones. Captivating 
little melodies were served in musicianly 
style. The Adagio was a gracious lyric 
gem; the Vivace, unaffectedly winning 
and sprightly. As a virtuoso, M. Casa- 
désus dulls the critical barb. It is hard 
to realize how anyone, even in the 
“Ancien Régime,” could have played the 
difficult viole d’amour with more ingra- 
tiating authority. As leader of the So- 
ciété des Instruments Anciens, the artist 
was already well known to Philadel- 
phians. It was an added privilege to 
hear him as a soloist with an orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The concert closed with a brilliant per- 
formance of Chabrier’s richly polyphonic 
“Gwendoline” Overture, in which M. 
Catherine’s gifts of leadership were dis- 
played at their best. His style through- 

















out the entire French program was di- 
rect and vivid, divorced from affecta- 
tion. Here again he recalled Rabaud. It 
may be added that he returned Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s patriotic courtesy of the ‘Mar- 
seillaise” with a preliminary performance 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Both 
national hymns were given with the 
Philadelphia conductor’s scoring. 


Two Noted Soloists 


The final concert in the Monday Musi- 
cale series at the Bellevue-Stratford 
brought forward Olga Samaroff (Mrs. 
Leopold Stokowski) for the first time in 
concert this season, and Florence Mac- 
beth, soprano. Mme. Samaroff’s pianistic 
art was effectively exhibited in five 
Chopin Preludes, Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
l’Eau,” exquisitely played, the lively 
Caprice Burlesque of Gabrilowitsch, the 
familiar Rachmaninoff Prelude, a Grieg 
Nocturne, a Busoni Intermezzo, Beetho- 
ven’s “Turkish March,” and the Twelfth 
Rhapsody of Liszt. 

Miss Macbeth’s clear and artistically 
used voice illumined numbers by Handel, 
Bishop, Weckerlin, Robey, Dalcroze, 
Bliss, MacDowell and Cadman. Show 
pieces handled with fluency were an aria 
from “The Masked Ball” and the pyro- 
technic “Bell Song” from  Delibes’s 
“Lakmé.” 

Plans are already under way for the 
resumption of the musicale series next 
season. Following the original scheme, 
however, the concerts will be given in 
the mornings and the proceeds will not 
hereafter be devoted to charity. 





LONG PROGRAM GIVEN AT 
CZECHO-SLOVAK CONCERT 


Smetana Number, Presented by Dr. 
Dickinson at Organ, Proves Best 
of Many Offerings 
On Friday evening, Jan. 31, the 
Czecho-Slovak Arts Club presented a 
program of Czecho-Slovak music to a 
Czecho-Slovak audience at AXolian Hall. 
Whatever one’s political sentiments and 


therefore one’s artistic prejudices 
toward the Czecho-Slovaks might be, 


almost anyone must have been forced by 
Friday’s doings into confessing that the 
art-works of this nationality are not re- 
freshing when taken in very large 
quantities. 

The Berkshire Quartet played Sme- 
tana’s “Aus Meinem Leben.” Marie 
Mikova played four Bohemian Dances by 
Smetana, and Anica Fabry sang No- 
vak’s “Melancholic Songs of Love,” with 
Ladislav Urban at the piano, before 
stimulation came with Leo Ornstein’s in- 
terpretation of Novak’s “Pan.” The 
pianist managed to inject tonal charm 
and rhythmic interest into the three 
movements of this not overinspired work 
which he played. 

The last two attractions were perhaps 
the most truly attractive of the whole 
program. Bernardo Olshanski, bari- 
tone, had selected the beautiful “Biblical 
Songs” of Dvorak, and these he sang 
with dignity and pleasant tone, though 
not with faultless diction. He was re- 
called and gave “Als die Alte Mutter,” 
in English, for an encore. There was 
genuine pleasure to be derived from his 
art as displayed in this number par- 
ticularly. 

Mr. Olshanski had had the support 
of Clarence Dickinson at the organ, and 
it was Dr. Dickinson who was scheduled 
to give the last group. Unfortunately 
the organ misbehaved itself before Dr. 
Dickinson had published much of the 
qualities of Fibich’s “Paradise,” but for 
the final number, Smetana’s “Tabor and 
Blanik,” it was sufficiéntly amenable to 
reason. 

The first of these two symphonic 
poems did not stand out notably from 
the general sombreness of the evening’s 
offerings, but the second proved mag- 
nificent, picturing a famous mountain in 
Bohemia, in which the warriors of the 
Hussite conflict are supposed to wait 
through the centuries for the time when 
they may come forth and rescue their 
country from bondage. At the end a 
wonderful march develops in a_ wide, 
swinging rhythm, which, presented by 
organ, two pianos and kettle-drums, be- 


came not only impressive, but exalting. 
For a moment it might almost have de- 
luded the listeners into thinking them- 
selves heroes, too, breaking down bar- 
riers and sweeping the earth with the 
clean air of freedom. S. 3. 3. 





HARTFORD HEARS MANY ARTISTS 


Rudolph Ganz, Mme. de Cisneros and 
Russian Orchestra on Week’s 
Concert Schedule 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 29.—George F. 
Kelly presented Rudolph Ganz and 
Eleanora de Cisneros in a joint recital 
for the third concert in his “world 
famous artists’ series” at Foot Guard 
Hall, Wednesday evening, Jan. 21. There 
was a large audience present. The au- 
dience expressed much enthusiasm, espe- 
cially for Mr. Ganz’s numbers. Mme. de 
Cisneros’s accompaniments were played 
by Ina Goodwin. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler conducting, made its 
first appearance in this city under the 
local management of George F. Kelly at 
Foot Guard Hall on Friday, Jan. 24, in 
an afternoon and evening concert. The 
audience in the afternoon was of mod- 
erate proportion, but in the evening a 
good-sized audience listened to the fol- 
lowing program: Symphony No. 1, 
Stravinsky; Rondo Capriccio, Saint- 
Saéns; Suite “Tsar-Sultan,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; “Two Caucasian Sketches,” 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. Elias Breeskin, vio- 
linist, was the assisting soloist at both 
performances, playing Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscow” in the afternoon 
and Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccio in 
the evening. : ae ey 





Charles Norman Granville Appears in 
Jersey Recitals 


At both of the concerts that he sang 
on his trip north recently Charles Nor- 
man Granville, the baritone, sang with 
success Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Val- 
ues” and David W. Guion’s.“Some of 
These Days.” On the evening of Dec. 
30 he appeared in recital before the 
Men’s Club of the First M. E. Church at 
Roselle Park, N. J., and on Jan. 3 in re- 
cital at East Orange, N. J. 





Adelaide Gescheidt, exnonent of Miller 
Vocal Art-Science, has written Freder- 
ick W. Vanderpool, New York song com- 
poser, that she-is using his songs “Ye 
Moanin’ Mountains,” “Regret” and “Val- 
ues” in her teaching and finds them ex- 
cellent for the cultivation of legato sing- 
ing. 


WORCESTER WELCOMES 
BOSTON SYMPHONY FORCES 


Huge Audience Greets Rabaud and His 
Players—Merle Alcock Given 
Ovation as Soloist 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 29.—Last 
night’s concert in Mechanics’ Hall, the 
fourth in the Ellis series, proved an occa- 
sion of delight to lovers of music, fully 
1500 of whom turned out to welcome the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on its first 
and only appearance here this season. 
Henri Rabaud made a most favorable 
impression on those who for the first 
time witnessed his conducting. 

The assisting artist with the orches- 


tra was Merle Alcock, contralto. This 
was Miss Alcock’s second formal ap- 
pearance in Worcester. Those who 


heard her as soloist in the 1915 Worces- 
ter Music Festival commented upon the 
marvelous improvement in her voice in 
these three years. Her numbers with 
the orchestra included the recitative and 


air, “Ombra mai fu” from Handel’s 
opera “Serse,”’ and the aria, “O don 
fatale” from “Don Carlos,” Verdi. She 
won generous plaudits upon both ap- 
pearances. 

The orchestral program presented 
3eethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, the 


Prelude to the second act of Chabrier’s 
opera, “Gwendoline,” and the Overture, 


“Te Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz. Each 
number was received with enthusiasm. 
ae G&G. Bx 


Tenor Student of Mario Salvini Makes 
Début 


A young Armenian tenor was discov- 
ered in a machine shop and sent by Met- 
ropolitan Opera box-holders to Mario 
Salvini, the prominent New York voice 
teacher, for a hearing. Signor Salvini, 
pleased with the quality of his voice, 
saw a brilliant future for the young 
man, and has taken a deep interest in 
him. He made his first appearance at 
the Salvini musicale on Dec. 26 last and 
also sang at the Globe concert in Ja- 
maica for the Armenian Relief on Jan. 
16. The tenor’s name is Kalantar. 

















Annetta M. Dull 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 29.—Annetta M. 
Dull died recently of pneumonia at the 
age of twenty-eight. She was one of 
Baltimore’s most prominent singers, and 
at the age of eighteen was soloist at the 
Baltimore Cathedral. She studied under 
Osear Saenger in New York and was 
about to make her début in grand opera 
when stricken with the illness from 
which she died. She was a girl of un- 
usual charm, had a fine voice and also 
showed evidence of considerable dra- 
matic ability. She had a large circle 
of personal friends, who had great hopes 
of a future successful career for her on 
the operatic stage. She was a cham- 
pion of the Musical Alliance, with whose 
purposes she was wholly in sympathy. 


Grace Dawson 


TACOMA, WASH.—Grace Dawson, for- 
mer Tacoma singer, a prominent soloist 
for the Ladies’ Musical Club, died at 
Portland, Ore., of influenza on Jan. 15. 
Miss Dawson had attended her sister, 
Mrs. Don W. Morgan, a musician of Se- 
attle, whose death from influenza occur- 
red on Dec. 23. She returned to her 
duties in Portland where she had held a 
cathedral position for several years, 
when she was taken ill. A. W. R. 


William Andersch 


GRAND Rapips, MICcH., Feb. 1.—Wil- 
liam Andersch, one of the most prom- 
inent musicians in this city, died here 
recently after a long illness, his health 
having been failing for some time. His 
music studies in this country were sup- 
plemented with study abroad, especially 
in Vienna and Berlin. He came of a 
musical family and throughout his life- 
time he maintained the high standard 
of his art. Mr. Andersch is survived by 
a widow, two daughters and two broth- 
ers, Carl Andersch of this city and Ar- 
thur Andersch of New York. 

D. J. N. 
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DETROIT LIKELY TO 
KEEP GABRILOWITSCH 


His Continuance for Two Years 
Seems Assured—Present 
‘*Messiah”’ 


DETROIT, Jan. 31.—Arrangements are 
now being made to assure the engage- 
ment of Ossip Gabrilowitsch as conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra for 
the next two years. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
has agreed to accept the position at his 
present salary on condition that certain 
measures are taken to improve the or- 
chestra. A permanent home for the or- 
ganization and the engagement of addi- 
tional players are known to be among 
the matters which are under careful con- 
sideration. 5 

The seventh popular concert of the 
season was given at the Arcadia Audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 26, the 
orchestra sharing the honors of the oc- 
casion with the Detroit Festival Chorus 
in a creditable presentation of the “Mes- 
siah.” The orchestra fully sustained the 
enviable reputation it has acquired this 
season and readily responded to the 
baton of William Howland, who con- 
ducted. The chorus proved to be of 
unusual merit. The four soloists, 
Mrs. Charles Welker, soprano; Helen 
Kennedy, contralto; Thomas C. Muir, 
tenor; and Milton Snyder, bass, all 
met with well-deserved applause. Mr. 
Snyder, who came to Detroit for this 





occasion, was accorded a real ovation 
after his singing of “Why Do the Na- 
tions?” Mrs. Welker was similarly 
greeted after “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth”; and Miss Kennedy and 
Mr. Muir were no less cordially received. 
This was the first Detroit performance 
of the “Messiah” in several years, and 
its popularity was attested by the fact 
that several hundred persons were un- 
able to gain admittance. 

On Jan. 27, the Chamber Music So- 
ciety afforded Detroit music patrons 
their first opportunity of hearing the 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet, com- 
posed of William Grafing King, first 
violin; Anton Polah, second violin; Wil- 
liam Eastes, viola; and Phillip Abbas, 
‘cello. The audience, the largest of the 
Monday afternoon series, was enthusias- 
tic over this new musical unit and was 
lavish with its applause. Despite the 
fact that these men have played together 
only a few months, their ensemble is good 
and their work is characterized by con- 
siderable finish. 

On Monday evening Charles Frederic 
Morse was host at a soirée at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, the guest of honor 
being Mrs. MacDowell. The club sang 
a number of MacDowell compositions. 

Graham Harris, of the first violin 
section of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, appeared in a_ recital at 
Temple Beth-El on the evening of Jan. 
29. Mr. Harris is a musician of fine 
attainments and gave an admirable per- 
formance. Mr. Harris had the de- 
pendable support of Margaret Manne- 
bach at the piano and the assistance of 
Mrs. Maude Embrey Taylor, who con- 


tributed “Pleurez, Mes Yeux,” from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid,” and other num- 
bers. M. McD. 





NEW RACHMANINOFF 
WORK GETS OVATION 





The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, Conductor. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
Jan. 28. Soloist, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Pianist. The Program: 


Symphony No. 1, in E Flat, 
Stravinsky; “Idyl” from Sym- 
phony No. 2, Scriabine; Piano 
Concerto No. 1, Op. 1, Rachman- 
inoff; Suite, “Tsar Saltan,” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. 











At least as remarkable as any which 
he has yet made since he came to this 


country in November must have been 
this appearance of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
perhaps the best known of living com- 
posers, as soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the first perform- 
ance of the revised form of his first 
Piano Concerto, a work still in manu- 
script. In its original form the Con- 
certo was one of the composer’s Jugend- 
schriften. In its new form it can 
scarcely be called one of his greatest 
works, but it is immensely interesting 
and certainly, as bodied forth in his own 
playing, it has an authoritativeness of 
outline, even in the decorative passages 
which are so frequent in it, which should 
give it a distinguished place in the ranks 
of modern compositions. Much of it is 
simply embroidery. But it is embroidery 
which becomes pictorial in effect, a craft 
raised to the dignity of an art. 

Final judgment cannot be passed on 
it nor even a satisfactorily clear impres- 
sion of it gained till the orchestral part 
is heard performed with greater preci- 
sion and sureness. It was a graceful 
compliment the Russian pianist-composer 
paid his friend and compatriot, Mr. Alt- 
schuler, in letting him offer the first 
performance of this novelty; but on 
artistic grounds the wisdom of the meas- 
ure might be questioned. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff is always a worker in large 
dimensions; on Tuesday evening the 
piano, under his hands, became more 
richly and heavily expressive than the 
other players were able to make the 
whole orchestra behind and beside him. 

The audience, which was very large, 
recalled the pianist time and again. It 


is not often that an artist is greeted by 
such a torrential expression of ardent 
approval. 

The “Tsar Saltan” Suite has been 
heard before, and the Stravinsky Sym- 
phony, though a work of considerable in- 
terest which might call for special com- 
ment at another time, paled beside Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s contribution. 

m 2. 


The Wednesday Matinée 


On Wednesday afternoon the Russian 
Symphony, with Sergei Rachmaninoff as 
soloist, repeated the program of the day 
before. In his playing, as well as his 
brilliantly revised Concerto, Rachman- 
inoff strove rather after tremendous 
frankness and truth than extreme sub- 
tlety. The orcnestra, led by Mr. Alt- 
schuler, repeated Stravinsky’s First 
First Symphony, Scriabine’s Idyl from 
Symphony No. 2 and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Suite, “Tsar Saltan.” 


POWELL’S ARTISTRY 
SUPERBLY REVEALED 








John Powell, Pianist. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Feb. 3. The 
Program: 


Prelude, 
César Franck; 


Chorale and Fugue, 
“Sonata Noble,” 
John Powell; Twenty-four Pre- 
ludes, Chopin; “Prelude, Sara- 
bande and Toccata,” Debussy. 











Always the playing of John Powell is 
a surpassing illumination, an exercise of 
spiritual virtuosity. As such it turns 
upon whatever music it be question of a 
light of profound perception that eman- 
ates from a subtle consanguinity of soul 


and thus truly bares the hiddenmost 
secrets of the work—in effect, recreates 
the conception. This penetrancy of vi- 
sion characteristic of the wonderful 
young man from Virginia forces itself to 
the forefront of the observer’s impres- 
sions on the occasion of his every ap- 
pearance. In these columns it has been 
repeatedly chronicled. Yet to avoid 
fresh reference to it is nearly impossible. 
It is the most outstanding fact of his 
art, as well as the most exalting. Of 
all the sublimated qualities in an artist 











Pauline Heifetz 


the Wrath of an Immorta! 


Calls Down 








se 











| 2 gina this dread picture of domestic infelicity in the Heifetz home! Appareit! 
those who are immortals in art, may be common mortals as brothers. For hv 
is Jascha Heifetz doing the ordinary brotherly thing of putting his sister, Pau 


in her proper place. What can have brought down the wrath of the god upon he 
We fear that she has been playing his accompaniments, and has not mini¢ 
her sharps and flats; or can it be that she has played pesante to his “Devil’s T: 

The mystery must ever be unsolved. But, after all, Pauline is apparently enjoyiy 


head? 


it; which shows that this genius employs 
way he uses his instrument. 


— 





—Photo by Bain News Service 


art, deftness and finesse no matter in 








clairvoyance of soul and range of spir- 
itual divination are the rarest. They 
are what distinguish the seer from the 
artisan. And in John Powell the seer 
consciousness grandly preponderates. 


There was flooding light and the 
beauty of a perfect exegesis in his per- 
formances Monday night, whether he 
was engaged in interpreting Franck or 
Chopin, Debussy or himself. One recol- 
lects few finer expositions of the Pre- 
ludes. Wind-swept, passion-laden, feb- 
rile—or again melting, exquisite, wist- 
ful, elfin-capricious, Mr. Powell uttered 
them, a_ kaleidoscope of moods and 
shadows of moods, in complete loveliness 
of tonal texture, in endless radiance of 
opaline tints. The Prelude of Debussy 
flashed, the Toccata was fulgurant. In 
the César Franck the spirit engaged it- 
self in the deeps of self-communing. 

Mr. Powell’s own “Sonata Noble” mis- 
leads by its title. The nobility is of cre- 
ative impulse rather than dimension or 
any phase of externality. The ensuing 
lines from Sidney Lanier indicate the 
musician’s objective rather than any 
concrete poetic basis: 


“The Time needs heart—’ tis tired of head 
* * co aK * BS 


Vainly might Plato’s head revolve it; 
Plainly the heart of a child could solve 
a 

A comfortable text: Mr. Powell has 
lived up to its implication. His sonata 
aims at simplicity and achieves it in 
extraordinarily touching fashion. Music 
out of childhood’s heart itself, in all 
freshness, melody, purity and innocence. 
And so spontaneous in its flow and prog- 
ress that only intimate inspection re- 


veals the complexity and intricate cra(ts 
manship of the facture itself. The fou 
movements are short. But not one | 
lacks distinction. The second—a lov 
theme, of curious gait, that 


melodic florescence—and the delightfu 
minuet are the best things in the work 
But this is not written out of any inte! 
tion to disparage the remaining section 
The “Sonata Noble” may not be the mo 
pretentious of John Powell’s works. § 
he never excelled it for sincerity. 
BF. P 


Zoeliners Give 500th American Perform: 
ance in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, Jan. 30. [ii 
Zoellner Quartet gave the 500th perfor 
ance of its career in America, dur 
their stay in this city. The Quarte 
which has received much praise throug 
the United States, has given the °! 
concerts within the last six years. !his 
performance was presented while ‘i 
organization was on its Canadian (ou! 
this year, which brought new suc 
to the ensemble. 


Roa Eton, Soprano, Recovers from >e! 
ous Attack of Pneumonia 


Roa Eton, the young American 
soprano of the Metropolitan (per 
House, who is to make her début t)’ 
season, has been seriously ill with 
enza and pleural pneumonia for the 2°! 
three weeks, but is now well on the 104 
to recovery, according to informatio 
tained this week. 





FHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now ma! 
They contain more valuable improvements than al! 0'"¢ 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yor 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








USH& LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and desigr 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 








WEAVER PIANOS 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, A 
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